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‘Lorp Ranpotpx CHURCHILL used to speak irreverently of those 
_ politicians who call themselves Free Traders—a title that is obviously 
'@ terminological inexactitude hardly more truthful than its modern 
' variants, Free Fooders and Unionist Free Traders—as ‘ the chattering 
and silly brood of Mr. Cobden.’ The late Lord Salisbury was more 
' merciful, but not less sarcastic. He derided the cult as ‘ this fetish- 
' worship of a set of doctrines that are called Free Trade, but which 
are not Free Trade.’ He scoffed at the preposterous assumption that 
+ Englishmen ‘should be precluded from entertaining the idea of 
' differential duties in favour of the Colonies as though it were an 
» economical heresy.’ And he held out the comforting hope that 
_ the country will unlearn the ‘fallacies’ of Free Trade as soon as 
| the generation has died out ‘whose minds were formed under their 


> influence.’ 


The high character and great attainments of some of the politicians 
' who still cling to this superstition would lead one to believe that 


© Lord Randolph was too sweeping in his denunciation, and that Lord 


| Salisbury’s milder criticism was more suited to the circumstances of 
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the case. But it must be remembered that the Cobdenites have them- 
selves to blame if they are sometimes taken at Lord Randolph’s 
valuation. For, with some rare exceptions—among whom, perhaps, 
Lord Avebury and the late Lord Goschen have been the most con- 
spicuous—they seem to be always trying to shirk the real political 
and economical points at issne, and to make the controversy an un- 
real one, by juggling with undefined terms like ‘Free Trade’ and 
‘ Protection,’ by attributing to their opponents opinions and aims 
which the latter entirely disavow, and by hiding in obscurity the true 
economic meaning and inevitable consequences of their own policy. 

Very different was the attitude and conduct of their great founder 
and exemplar, Mr. Cobden. I think it is probable that we know 
Mr. Cobden’s whole mind with regard to the meaning and aims of 
Cobdenite Free Trade, and wherein it differs from Tory Free Trade ; 
for he has been fortunate in having, after his death, a vates sacer who 
is the most accomplished of English biographers, who has given us 
Mr. Cobden’s own words on every point of importance. Mr. Cobden’s 
aim was not merely the beating down and breaking up of the power 
of what he regarded as the half-feudalism, half-militarism of the 
English landed interest, though that was the motive that provided 
most of the vast funds that gave vitality to his agitation.’ It was 
not merely to attack the clergy also, though in 1842 he wrote to 
Mr. Bright : 


Here is a good opportunity for doing justice to the Dissenting ministers. 
. . . The Church clergy are almost to a man guilty of causing the present distress 
by upholding the Corn Law, they having themselves an interest in the high 
price of bread. 


But, further, he declared that Cobdenite Free Trade is ‘ one and 
the same cause ’ with ‘the peace movement.’ Most of all, he hoped 
that his policy would cut adrift all our Colonies, leaving us to be a 
rich and comfortable Little England like Holland or Belgium: ‘ The 
colonial system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the 
people, can never be got rid of except by the indirect process of Free 


' Mr. Cobden’s letters are extraordinarily candid on this point. He and his 
Radicals hated the Whig aristocracy even more violently than they hated the Tories, 
and all the more so because the Whigs were always trying to make use of them, as 
they ultimately succeeded in doing. In June 1846 he wrote to one of his most 
confidential allies : ‘ Hitherto they (the Whigs) have done nothing except to revile and 
oppose us; not a county has been gained to Free Trade but by League money and at 

»® terrible cost of labour to the Leaguers. I invaded the West Riding in November 
1844, and held public meetings in all the great towns to rouse them to quaiify 2000 
votes!’ And again, in one of his speeches in 1849, he refers quite pleasantly—and 
evidently with no qualms whatever as to this method of manufacturing ‘ public 
opinion’ and political pewer—to this huge creation of faggot-votes. He said: ‘ You 
know that the West Riding of Yorkshire is considered the great index of public 
opinion in this country. ... I went into the West Riding with this 40s. freehold 
plan. I stated in every borough and district we must have 5000 qualifications made 
They were made.’ 
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Trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands which ~* 
unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest.’ And 
as to India, he declared, ‘ It will be a happy day when England has 
not an acre of territory in continental Asia.’ And as to the home 
and foreign trade of his Little England, when all the Colonies and 
India had been got rid of, he asserted that hostile tariffs could be 
successfully fought by free’ imports, and that import duties should 
only be imposed for revenue purposes. This was the true theory of 
Cobdenite Free Trade, as opposed to the Tory theory of Free Trade 
by Reciprocity and Imperial Preference. I shall show presently how 
Mr. Disraeli met each one of these points. 

Now, I ask the reader to compare this plain and honest creed of 
Mr. Cobden with the accounts that are given of their doctrines, and of 
the Tory doctrines on this subject, by the Cobdenites of the present 
day, and especially by those very curious hybrids who call themselves 
Unionist Free Traders. For the purposes of this paper I will only 
quote one of the most distinguished of these gentlemen, Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles. On the 11th of April Mr. Bowles stated, in a letter 
to the Times, that the Unionist Free Traders were unable to assent 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals because ‘they would not so far 
depart from the policy of Bolingbroke, Pitt, Beaconsfield, and Salis- 
bury!’ This statement is addressed, not to an excited and ill-informed 
crowd in the heat of a Manchester election, but to the readers of the 
Times, undoubtedly the most cultured community in the world. 
With the most sincere respect for the great authority of Mr. Bowles, 
I venture to maintain that no more grotesque travesty of plain, 
well-known and admitted historical facts has ever been put before 
the educated British public. I will endeavour to establish that 
position. And I very respectfully challenge a reply, only stipulating 
that I am met by arguments that recognise a definite meaning in the 
terms ‘ Protection’ and ‘ Free Trade,’ that do not skip about from 
one connotation in the major premiss to a totally different one in 
the minor, and that do not assume that the question is ended when 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for Tariff Reform have been called 
Protection. With this object in view I submit the following inter- 
pretation clause :— 

Protection was defined by Lord Randolph Churchill, in his great 
speech against that policy delivered at Stockton in 1887, as the imposi- 
tion of such a duty on imported corn as would raise the price of wheat 
in this country to a point at which the farmer could profitably grow 
it—he said anything between forty shillings and fifty shillings a quarter. 
This definition is sometimes made more elastic—and I do not think 
any responsible Tariff Reformer will be found to quarrel with the 
extension—by the inclusion of any measure or measures that would 
make the food of the people appreciably dearer, or that would bolster 


up any industry for which the country is otherwise unsuited. For 
3 mu 2 
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Protection in this sense is repudiated by Tariff Reformers quite as 
warmly and sincerely as by Cobdenites. Cobdenite Free Trade, as 
formulated and defined by Mr. Cobden himself, has been described 
above. Tariff Reform consists of the two policies—each supple- 
mentary and necessary to the other—of Reciprocity, or Fair Trade, 
without taxation of raw material, and Imperial Preference without 
Protection ; and this I shall now show to be identical with Tory Free 
Trade, always more or less directly the ultimate goal of the Tory 
party. It has been left to the genius and the patriotic courage of 
Mr. Chamberlain both to formulate it as a definite policy and to 
put it clearly and forcibly before the people of this country ; but Mr. 
Chamberlain has shown himself to be in this connexion, as in that 
of Home Rule, and in every other question affecting our national and 
Imperial greatness, neither a Whig nor a Tory, neither a Radical nor 
a Conservative, but, first of all, and above all, a Briton and a patriot. 

Bolingbroke is cited by our Cobdenite Tory as the earliest of the 
mythical Cobdenite Tories, or, at any rate, as a statesman holding 
fiscal principles opposed to those of Tariff Reform. But the sug- 
gestion can hardly beaseriousone. Bolingbroke’s principles had about 
as much relation to modern fiscal conditions as those of Cardinal 
Wolsey or Edward the Confessor. Such as they were, one may get 
some notion of them by reference to the reciprocity clauses of the 
proposed commercial treaty with France that was a part of the 
Treaties of Utrecht in 1713, and that was ultimately rejected by the 
House of Commons as subversive of the Methuen Treaty with Portugal. 
At the time, whatever he might subsequently appear to be in the 
Craftsman or otherwise as a pamphleteer, Bolingbroke was a keen 
Jacobite and a Divine-right man, as were most of the Tories of the 
day. But it is quite unnecessary to take the extremely hostile view 
of his desire to conciliate the French king (who had finally declared 
for James) that was taken by the Whig promoters of the war, by the 
port-drinkers under the Methuen Treaty, and, above all, by the sup- 
porters of the Protestant Succession—though that view has been 
made popular by Hallam, Macaulay, and many other great authori- 
ties. For our present purpose it is sufficient to point out that the 
principle involved was simply the slightest possible substitution of 
reciprocity in the place of absolute prohibition. In the debate in the 
House of Commons that ended in the rejection of the commercial 
clauses by a majority of nine, the point that was argued was, Which is 
best, reciprocity with France or reciprocity with Portugal? But is 
this the Cobdenite idea of Free Trade, and import duties for revenue 
purposes only? Even the perfervid imagination of the Unionist 
Free Traders, never so happy as when stoutly defending an obvious 
paradox,’ will hardly, go'so far as that. If Bolingbroke’s fiscal arrange- 


2 An amusing instance is afforded by another statement in Mr. Bowles’s letter in 
the Times. We all know that Mr. Chamberlain has written a letter to Sir M. M. 
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ments be admitted to show any definite fiscal policy, then obviously: 
we are entitled to claim him as the first advocate of Reciprocity, and 
therefore the first Tariff Reformer. 

But surely no careful student of the history of the period can 
hold for a moment that the abortive reciprocity clauses intended 
by Bolingbroke to form a part of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1713 
indicated any intention on his part of attempting a new departure 
in fiscal policy. Neither among European statesmen, nor even 
among philosophical writers, had there arisen as yet, so far as I know, 
any thought of the advisability of change from what was regarded 
as the natural system of monopoly and prohibition—monopoly for 
ourselves and prohibition for the foreigner, whether in home and 
foreign trade, in Customs, in navigation laws, or in colonial restrictions. 
Long after Bolingbroke’s time the earliest economists, such as Quesnay 
and Turgot, in matters of international commerce relied mainly, as 
‘ physiocrats,’ on this law of nature—as also did Hume, to a some- 
what less extent. Indeed, Hume, better than Bolingbroke, might be 
regarded as the father of Tariff Reformers, for he justified a heavy 
tax on brandy on the ground that it gave an Imperial Preference to 
rum, the product of our own Colonies, and he justified a Fair Trade 
tax on German linen to prevent the extinction of the British and 
Irish linen industry. 

It was more than sixty years after Bolingbroke’s Treaty of Utrecht 
that Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations appeared. All that I need 
here say of that epoch-making work is this—that while its great 
influence had much to do with the ultimate abandonment in this 
country of the fiscal doctrines of monopoly and prohibition, its teaching 
was much more in the direction of Tariff Reform than of Cobdenite 
free imports. For instance, it praises the Navigation Laws as ‘ perhaps 
the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England,’ and this 
is on the ground that ‘defence is of much more importance than 
opulence.’ Again, when Adam Smith argues against the actual 
prohibition of the export of wool, he strongly supports a tax on the 
export, so that the foreign manufacturers should not get too much 
advantage from our supply of cheap wool; and here he distinctly 
declares that the tax should ‘ afford a sufficient advantage ’ to British 
manufacturers over the foreigners. Will any ‘ Unionist Free Trader’ 
endorse this ruling ?—it even goes beyond the demands of the Tariff 


Bhownaggree, published in all the papers, showing very roughly the place that will 
be taken by India in his scheme of Imperial Preferenee, and I think all Tariff 
Reformers who have any first-hand knowledge of India heartily agree with Lord 
Curzon that India’s existing tariff will enable her very readily to take that plaee. 
Mr. Bowles, with an admirable affectation of seriousness, calmly states that Mr. 
Chamberlain's plan is to exclude India altogether, and even to impose a tax on the 
immense supplies of wheat we shall certainly draw from that country under a scheme 
of Imperial Preference! I suppose there is a joke somewhere, but I have not been 


able to see it. 
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Reformers, who only ask that the British workers shall be put on a 
fair level with the foreigners ! © 

In fact, Adam Smith, as a fiscal economist dealing with inter- 
national commerce, was really the forerunner, not of Ricardo and Mill, 
as the Cobdenites allege, but of Friedrich List, whom Disraeli acknow- 
ledged as his authority when moving the rejection of Mr. Ricardo’s 
free imports motion on the 25th of April 1843. 

And this, perhaps, is best seen by an examination of Pitt’s fiscal 
reforms, which were all in the direction of Tariff Reform, and not 
in a single instance in that of free imports. Take, for instance, 
Pitt’s somewhat short-lived commercial treaty with France of 1786. 
This was pure reciprocity. It was also, in Mr. Balfour’s words, 
‘broadening the basis of taxation,’ for the earlier taxes on most 
imports from France, being prohibitive, had produced no revenue 
at all. It was largely justified by Adam Smith’s teaching, ten years 
before ; and it may fairly be regarded as the first real and conscious 
advance of the Tory party in the direction of Tariff Reform. 

On this point Disraeli’s authority will possibly be acknowledged 
by some ‘ Unionist Free Traders.’ On the 10th of May 1842, in the 
House of Commons, he pointed to this measure of Pitt’s as the 
first promulgation of genuine Free Trade. These were Disraeli’s 
words : 


At the time when this country had been deprived of the great colonial 
market of America he was led to look round for new markets on the continent 
of Europe, and first developed that system which he considered should form 
the future commercial policy of the country. Mr. Pitt said that we must begin 
to carry on commerce upon a system of complete reciprocity. 


Disraeli went on to point out that all the great Whigs, and especially 
Mr. Fox, had ‘denounced those new principles of reciprocity,’ but 
that they had been successfully defended by Lord Hawkesbury 
(afterwards Lord Liverpool) and Lord Shelburne, and that this prin- 
ciple of reciprocity had been subsequently maintained and developed 
by Wallace and Robinson, and especially by Huskisson during the 
Administration of Lord Liverpool. 

And a few months later—on the 25th of April 1843, in moving the 
rejection of Ricardo’s motion for free imports—Disraeli elaborately 
expounded the value of the Tory doctrine of Reciprocity and Colonial 
Preference, and the utterly pernicious character of the Radical doctrine 
of free imports—‘a policy financially of the most disastrous kind.’ 
‘In the same year, 1843, Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, the 
‘Rupert of debate,’ showed, in his Canada Corn Act, how Colonial 
Preference is the natural and necessary complementof the Tory doctrine 
of Reciprocity. I will return to these points presently. What I have 
wished here to establish, by reference alike to Pitt’s fiscal measures 
and to Disraeli’s luminous commentary upon them, is that Pitt’s 
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policy was the direct forerunner of Tariff Reform. In Disraeli’s ~ 
words— 
the happy medium which was always followed by practical men, that system 


of Reciprocity by means of which, through negotiation, they might obtain those 
benefits which they all acknowledged in increased commerce, 


The apt pupil and successor of Pité in the Tory school of Tariff 
Reform was, of course, Huskisson, whose measures at the Board of 
Trade during the Liverpool Administration did much to substitute for 
the old policy of monopoly and prohibition that ‘happy medium’ 
praised by Disraeli. The latter, indeed, spoke of Huskisson as having 
. exercised a ‘ great and beneficial influence on the commercial legis- 
lation of this country . . . founded on the true principles of commerce.’ 

Considering the large and important reductions: effected by Hus- 
kisson in the prohibitive tariff which he had inherited, and consider- 
ing the undoubted hardihood of many of our Cobdenite friends, I am 
almost surprised that we do not hear more of this Tory reformer from 
the ingenuous ‘ Unionist Free Traders.’ But they have a good reason 
for their silence. For when we examine in detail the nature of Hus- 
kisson’s remissions, we find that they were practically inspired by the 
good Tariff Reform principles of ‘no taxation on raw materials’ 
and @ decisive preference to the Colonies, As far as the taxation on 
the import of corn was concerned, he adopted the principle of the 
sliding-scale, in accordance with the doctrines of his chief, Canning, 
based on the price of British wheat; e.g. when the price of British 
wheat was 67s. a quarter, the duty on foreign corn was 20s, 8d., and 
that on colonial corn 5s.“ As to other imports, the chief objects of 
Huskisson’s solicitude were raw cotton, raw silk, flax, iron, and, in 
fact, all those commodities that, under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
will be brought here from India and our Colonies and elsewhere 
to give employment to British working men, instead of going, as at 
present, largely to feed the mills of Germany and other protected 
countries. Huskisson’s arguments were precisely those of Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; and, like his successor of the present day, when he came to 
deal with the importation of the finished article, that had already 
given employment to the foreigner, very different was his treatment. 
Why, on imports of silk manufactured goods he imposed a duty of 
30 per cent. ad valorem! What would the Cobden Club say to that ? 
A lower duty than that would have saved from unemployment, in 
1860, thousands of workers in Spitalfields and Macclesfield, if the 
fetish of Free Trade had permitted it. To show that Huskisson 
was right and Cobden wrong, let me quote a few words from the 
speech of the President of the Silk Association of Great Britain at 
Macclesfielil on the 22nd of April last. Sir Thomas Wardle said : 


I well remember the important and very extensive branches of dress-silk 
manufacture, now almost extinct, which were at their height in the first half 
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of the last century, but which rapidly declined from 1860, the year of the 
memorable French treaty which abolished the 15 per cent. duty on imported 
silks. Spitalfields and its neighbourhood had then about 60,000 looms in this 
important branch ; to-day not 300 remain. I think it will be conceded that at 
least we have a right to inquire if this state of things cannot be remedied. . . . 
I say boldly we have to face the consideration of the fiscal side of the question, 
argue as we may, and the time is quickly coming when the hindrances will be 
considered, and I hope solved, both in relation to our foreign opponents’ increas- 
ing tariffs on our silk manufactures and to our open door of free imports. As 
things now stand, it is generally admitted that the fight is not a fair one, and is 
very far from being on equal lines. 


Cobdenite free import has driven the work and wages of our 
Spitalfields and Macclesfield operatives to Lyons; Huskisson’s Tory 
Free Trade would, like Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform, have kept 
them at home. 

From Huskisson’s time to that of Derby and Disraeli the Tories 
were seldom in office, and practically never in power. As late as June 
1872—not nine years before his lamented death—Disraeli declared 
that the Tories, in fighting for national as against cosmopolitan 
principles, were ‘fighting against those who have been in high places 
for nearly half a century.’ And Sir Robert Peel, throughout the 
troubled periods of his rule, at every step had to keep one eye on 
Lord John Russell and the regular Whig Opposition, and the other on 
Cobden and the Manchester Radicals, and on O’Connell and the Irish 
Repealers, who always held the balance of parties. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, in his admirably impartial review of 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy, published in 1862, only twenty 
years after the events of Peel’s Administration—in which he had 
himself been engaged as the private secretary of Mr. Gladstone, then 
Peel’s colleague at the Board of Trade—says, truly enough, that 
in 1841 there was ‘ no particular reason why the Whigs should have 
been the Free Traders and the Conservatives the Protectionists.’ 
He points out that in 1840 the Whig Chancellor, Mr. Baring, ‘ had 
attempted to restore an equilibrium in the finances by a general increase 
of duties!’ and that in the following year the same Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had proposed to effect the same object by the directly 
opposite course of reducing certain duties, in consequence of which 
Lord Melbourne’s Ministry was ejected from office and the Tories 
under Peel came in. 

Sir Stafford expressed his own opinion, very frankly but rather 
doubtfully, that the phenomenon of the Tories being Protectionists 
and the Whigs Free Traders in 1841 was simply due to the fact 


that the anti-Corn-Law Leaguers belonged to the Radical party; that their 
language and proceedings alarmed the Conservatives, while the Whigs were 
supposed to be naturally anxious to conciliate so important a section of their 
political supporters, and were suspected of having political ends in view when 
they assented to economical reforms. 
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We now know that this opinion of Sir Stafford Northcote’s was 
quite true, so far as it went. In later years Sir Stafford’s early 
connexion with Gladstone, coupled with his chivalrous nature and 
amiable disposition, that always led him to credit his former chief 
with the best intentions, was sometimes quoted against him by the 
Fourth Party, with suggestions that he was rea!lv a Peelite at heart. 
But at page 152 of his Financial Policy he distinctly said of the 
Peelites that 


they gave a decided and powerful impulse to a system of financial policy with 
respect to the prudence of which they might, perhaps, under other circumstances 
have seen reason to hesitate. 


But it was Disraeli himself who, in the House of Commons on 
the 17th of March 1845, proclaimed the real reason why it was that 
the Tories appeared as the Protectionists, while the Whigs and the 
Radicals, and ultimately the Peelites, posed as Free Traders. And 
his words, like those of Lord Salisbury at Manchester in 1879 to the 
same effect, and almost in the same language, put in a nutshell 
_ once and for ever the case for Tory Free Trade, which is Tariff Reform, 

as against Cobdenite Free Trade. For he said : 


We must come to the test on this great question : ‘ Will you have Protection, 
or will you have—not Free Trade, for that is not the alternative, but—Free 


Imports !” 


Over and over again had Disraeli demonstrated the folly of the 
doctrine of free imports. I have already referred to his memorable 
pronouncement in the House of Commons on the free imports amend- 
ment of Mr. Ricardo on the 25th of April 1843, that to ‘ fight against 
hostile tariffs with free imports’ would be ‘ a policy financially of the 
most disastrous kind,’ and that ‘its immediate consequences would 
be tarifis more hostile to England.’ And then, referring to the 
Tory doctrine of real Free Trade, he said : 


The expression ‘Free Trade,’ as originally brought into public notice, 
designated very different principles from those it denoted in the mouths of the 
gentlemen opposite. ... A peculiar characteristic of the Free Trade school 
was their total neglect of circumstances. . . . If they meant to obtain advantages 
by negotiation they must unreservedly announce it, and certainly it would not 
be long before they attained their end, because the Minister of England who 
negotiated is in a much more favourable position than the Minister of any other 
country— 


by reason of our possessing India and the Colonies. And he concluded 
by denouncing Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine of free imports, as ‘ founded 
on principles which were utterly fallacious,’ and he implored the 
House to adopt ‘ the medium course, the principle of Reciprocity.’ 

I must here remark, in passing, that Lord Morley of Blackburn, in 
that marvellously honest and sincere Life of Richard Cobden which, 
with Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, has largely 
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influenced popular opinion on these events, says of Disraeli’s opposi- 
tion to Peel and free imports in 1846, that ‘ Mr. Disraeli must be said 
to have sinned against light—his compliments to Peel and Free Trade 
in 1842 prove it.’ And yet Lord Morley had read, and studied, the 
speech of Disraeli that I have just quoted, for he magnanimously 
says of it that it is ‘remarkable to this day for its large and compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field of our commerce, and for its discern- 
ment of the channels in which it would expand.’ How can Lord 
Morley reconcile these two statements? With an intimate knowledge 
of all Disraeli’s great speeches, I venture to assert, with the utmost 
respect and deference, that on every single occasion when he 
offered ‘ compliments to Peel and Free Trade’ he was thinking and 
speaking, as is always abundantly shown by the context, of the 
true Free Trade, as over and over again defined by himself, of Reci- 
procity, and never in a single instance of the bastard Free Trade of 
the Cobdenite school—free imports, which he, like the late Lord 
Salisbury, invariably denounced as not Free Trade“at all. I trust 
I shall not be thought presumptuous if I observe that so acute and 
sincere a statesman as Lord Morley is absolutely above the slightest 
suspicion of intentionally using any unfair term. But the fact, if 
I may say so, seems to be that the Liberal party—as even its very 
name suggests—has always had a keen eye for the value of unctuous 
question-begging appellatives, and it has so resolutely and per 
sistently called the system of free imports by the disingenuous name 
of ‘ Free Trade,’ that the term has become almost one of ‘ common 
form,’ and in this way may sometimes be used by Liberal writers 
and speakers with no intention to deceive, but merely with termino- 
logical inexactitude. 

Throughout his life Disraeli was never weary of denouncing this 
mischievous pretence of bastard Free Trade. At Shrewsbury, on 
the 9th of May 1843, he said : 


My idea of Free Trade is this, that you cannot have Free Trade unless the 
person you deal with is as liberal as yourself. If I saw a prize-fighter encounter- 
ing a galley-slave in irons, I should consider the combat equally as fair as to 
make England fight hostile tariffs with free imports. 


And admirers of Lord Randolph Churchill will be pleased to remember 
that, in his famous Blackpool speech, he improved on this simile of 
Disraeli’s, for, where Disraeli compared England maimed by free 
imports to a manacled galley-slave being unfairly bruised by a prize- 
fighter, Lord Randolph compared free imports to an assassin plunging 
his dagger into a prostrate and dying man. And again, Disraeli 
pointed out, in his speech in the House of Commons of the 20th of 
February 1846, that free imports must produce ‘a proportionate 
displacement of the wages of labour.’ 

And now, in order to show very precisely how far the evolution 
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of the exact principles of Tariff Reform, as advocated by Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain at the present day, had progressed in the days of 


‘Derby and Disraeli as leaders of the Tory party, I will make two 


brief quotations from two very definite speeches of Disraeli, one in 
support of Reciprocity, the other in support of Imperial Preference. 
Taken together these quotations afford absolute proof that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s principles were those of the Tory party at that time. 
Speaking at the Crystal Palace in June 1872, Disraeli said : 


If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberalism— 
forty years ago—you will find that there has been no effort so continuous, so 
subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on with so much ability and 
acumen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Empire 
of England. . . . It has been proved by them to all of us that we have lost 
money by our Colonies. It has been shown with precise, with mathematical 
demonstration, that there never was a jewel in the Crown of England that was 
so truly costly as the possession of India. How often has it been suggested that 
we should at once emancipate ourselves from this incubus. Well, that result 
was nearly accomplished. When those subtle views were adopted by the country, 
under the plausible plea of granting self-government to the Colonies, I confess 
that I myself thought that the tie was broken. Not that I for one object to 
self-government. I cannot conceive how our distant Colonies can have their 
affairs administered except by self-government. But self-government, in my 
opinion, when it was conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of a 
great policy of Imperial consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied 
by an Imperial tariff. . . . Well, what has been the result of this attempt during 


_ the reign of Liberalism for the disintegration of the Empire? It has entirely 


failed. But how has it failed ? Through the sympathy of the Colonies with 
the Mother Country. They have decided that the Empire shall not be destroyed, 
and, in my opinion, no Minister in this country will do his duty who neglects any 
opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible our Colonial Empire, and 
of responding to those distant sympathies which may become the source of 
incalculable strength and happiness to this land. 


That is, clearly and definitely, the Imperial Preference branch 
of the Tariff Reform policy of the Unionist party to-day. And in 
the House of Commons on the 10th of March 1848 the other branch 
of the same policy, that of Reciprocity, or Fair Trade, was put 
forward by the Tory leader with equal clearness as the true Free 
Trade. Speaking of the Cobdenite agitation of the years before 
1846, he said : 


During that period a great commercial confederation had arisen, very com- 
pletely organised and conducted by very able men. They made great way in 
the country, and they promulgated opinions on commerce very different from 
those propounded by the late Minister in 1842. They were not the opinions 
of Mr. Pitt, of Lord Shelburne, or of Lord Bolingbroke. They were not the 
opinions of Free Trade which I am prepared to support. Yes, I am a Free 
Trader, but not a free-booter—honourable gentlemen opposite are free-bopters. 
The great leaders of the school of Manchester never pretended for a moment 
that they advocated the principles of regulated competition or reciprocal inter- 
course ; on the contrary, they brought forward new principles, expressed in 
peculiar language. . . . These new principles were totally opposed to the 
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principles of Free Trade. These were the principles, however, for which the — 


country was agitated ; and in 1845 the late Minister gave his adhesion to them, 
And here I must observe that during the whole period that elapsed between 
1842 and 1845 the late Minister never produced one of those commercial treaties 
which he promised us in 1842. (Mr. Gladstone: ‘ Because foreign Powers would 
not agree to them.’) I want no more important admission than that which 
I have just received from a late Secretary of State. The attempt to induos 
foreign Powers to enter into commercial treaties failed, and therefore the late 
Minister adopted a principle which denied the expediency of obtaining such 
treaties. That was the state of affairs in 1845. Now, I maintain that the 
principles acted upon were not the principles of Mr. Pitt. ° 


Now let me again recall the fact that in the very year—1843— 
when Disraeli was resolutely preaching the Tory doctrine of Reci- 
procity, or Fair Trade, in opposition to the Radical theory of free 
imports, Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby) carried through his 
Canada Corn Act, with the sanction of the Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Peel. That Act admitted colonial corn at a nominal duty of 1s., with 
a preference of 3s. over foreign corn, Canada taxing all United States 
corn, whether for consumption or in transit, at the same rate of 3s, 
Professor Saintsbury shows, in his delightful but all too brief Life of 
Lord Derby, that this Act indicates Lord Derby’s own principle, 
which ‘was simple—protection against foreign, but not against 
colonial, industry.’ 

Here, then, were presented by two leading Tories, Derby and 


Disraeli, the twin policies of ‘Reciprocity and Imperial Preference - 


that were, in 1843 as now, the true Tory alternative to Protection. 
After this lapse of time it is perhaps idle to speculate as to 
what would have been the result if Peel, when frankly abandoning 
Protection, had gone to the country with this Tory policy, instead of 
‘dishing the Whigs’ by surrendering to Cobden and the Radicals. 
It is, of course, true that Peel’s hand was to some extent forced by 
Lord John Russell, who, in his famous letter to his London constituents 
from Edinburgh on the 22nd of November 1845, made the first bid 
in this somewhat ignominious Dutch auction by declaring for 
immediate repeal. Lord John by this bold move probably secured 
the acquiescence of most of the official Whigs in a policy that would 
unite with them, under his leadership, all the Cobdenite Radicals, 
all O’Connell’s Nationalists, and perhaps most of the unofficial Whigs. 
But Cobden’s letters make it abundantly clear that the Whigs, as 
a party, disliked this policy quite as much as the Tories did. So 
that it was quite on the cards that, if Peel had stuck to his own policy 


—which was a temporary suspension of the corn duties to meet the ° 


existing scarcity, as advised also by Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney 
Herhert, and Lord Aberdeen, coupled with the ultimate reversion 
to the Reciprocity and Colonial Preference of the other Tory leaders 
—he might very probably have carried with him a large following of 
Whigs as well as the solid Tory party. He chose the line of least 
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resistance by ‘dishing the Whigs.’ It is not necessary to adopt the 
severe judgment on this action that was expressed by Lord Melbourne 


~ to Queen Victoria in his famous outburst on the occasion. Nor és it 


necessary to regard Lord Melbourne’s sentiment as mere Whig spleen, 
for it was undoubtedly shared by nearly every Tory. But, however 
that may be, Peel succeeded, indeed, in dishing the Whigs, and in tying 
them to the chariot-wheels of the triumphant Radicals; but in doing 
so—as Disraeli often pointed out—he established the Radical power 
and destroyed the Tory party as an effective political force for nearly 
thirty years to come. 

During the Administrations of Lord Derby the Tories were in 
office, but not in power. For this period, then, there is little to be 
said about the evolution of Tariff Reform in the Tory party. There 
were occasions, however, when the principle seemed to be making its 
way, even in the dominant party. 

For instance, in Lord Palmerston’s Administration, when the 
Peelites seceded from the Ministry on the appointment of the Sebastopol 
Committee, Sir George Cornewall Lewis succeeded Mr. Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In presenting the Budget of 1857 
Sir George took occasion to speak very strongly against some features 
of the Gladstonian finance. He inveighed especially against the 
pet theory of the Cobdenites that taxation on imports should be 
‘simplified,’ as they called it, by being restricted to a few articles—as 
opposed to the Tariff Reform theory of ‘ broadening the basis of 
taxation.’ This is how Sir Stafford Northcote briefly describes Sir 
George Lewis’s argument : 

In support of his views he quoted the following passage from Mr. Arthur 
Young: ‘The mere circumstance of taxes being very numerous in order to 
raise a given sum is a considerable step towards equality in the burden falling 
on the people. If I was to define a good system of taxation, it should be that 
of bearing lightly on an infinite number of points, heavily on none. In other 
words, that simplicity in taxation is the greatest additional weight that can 
be given to taxes, and ought in every country to be most sedulously avoided.’ 
That opinion, said Sir George Lewis, though contrary to much that we hear at 
the present day, seems to me to be full of wisdom, and to be a most useful, 
practical guide in the arrangement of a system of taxation. 

Sir Stafford Northcote adds that Mr. Gladstone treated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s language ‘as a total condemnation of 
the principles by which Parliament had been guided during the last 
fifteen years ! ’—1.e. the principles of Cobdenism. 

Another occasion was in 1860, when Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cobden 
negotiated their famous treaty of commercial reciprocity with France. 
Of course this treaty violated every canon of Cobdenism as to import 
duties being only used for revenue purposes. It was simply an 
ordinary treaty of reciprocity ; and it was hardly in accord with Mr. 
Cobden’s usual candour that he attempted to harmonise it with his 
doctrinaire theories by pointing out that its favours—of importing at 
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a very low rate light wines, such as those of Bordeaux, and fine silks, 
such as those of Lyons—were not confined to France, but open to all 
the avorld! Yes, but from what other country were the clarets and 
the silk finery to come? That the treaty was direct Protection for 
France has been shown by the fact that it has strangled the wine- 
growing industry of South Africa, maimed the same industry in 
Australia, and practically ruined the silk-workers of Spitalfields and 
Macclesfield. 

The long wanderings of the Tories in the wilderness of Opposition 
were brought to an end for a time by the General Election of 1874; 
and at that time, and again in 1886, 1895, and 1900, there seemed 
some chance for Tariff Reform. But on each of these occasions the 
fates were unpropitious. 

During the Tory rule from 1874 to 1880 the hands of the Govern- 
ment were more than full with such questions as the Indian frontier, 
the fate of Constantinople, our existence in South Africa, and the 
commencing ‘scramble for Africa’ among the nations of Europe. 
It was impossible to undertake great fiscal reforms at a time when 
a Russian Mission was all-powerful at Kabul, or when the Russian 
armies were encamped close to Constantinople. 

In the winter of 1879-80 the Midlothian campaign—not less 
successful for the moment than the Cobdenite agitation of 1845— 
swept away all thoughts of Empire-building. But during the event- 
ful years of Mr. Gladstone’s rule from 1880 to 1885 men’s minds very 
generally reverted to those thoughts; and in 1884 the Imperial 
Federation League was established. I had the honour of being 
one of the founders of that League, and at the inaugural meeting of 
the 29th of July, when its constitution was settled, on the motion of 

- Mr. Albert Grey, the Liberal M.P. for Northumberland, I was elected 
a member of the original committee, with Sir Frederick Young, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Sir John Colomb, Mr. Courthope, Mr. Finch-Hatton, 
Mr. Labilliére, and others from both sides in politics. Our President 
was that great Liberal Imperialist, Mr. W. E. Forster; our Vice- 
President, Mr. Edward Stanhope, afterwards Lord Salisbury’s Secretary 
for the Colonies. That League was founded, as every such League 
should be, on absolutely non-partisan principles. As Lord Iddesleigh 
observed, there is no reason in the nature of things why the Whigs 
(or Liberals) should be Cobdenite more than the Tories (or Unionists) ; 
and they were not so until Cobden’s raging and tearing propagania 
captured for the extreme Radical party both the Whigs and the Peelites 
on the one side, and the Chartists and Nationalists on the other. 
So long as Mr. Forster and Mr. Stanhope were at its head the Imperial 
Federation League progressed on this footing of political neutrality, 
most of its members undoubtedly and admittedly looking to Imperial 
commercial federation as its ultimate goal. But gradually the 
prejudices of the Cobdenites made this impossible, and in 1893, 
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owing to various circumstances, on which I need not dwell, the League 
was dissolved, its place in the Tariff Reform movement being taken 
by the United Empire Trade League, and also by the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associations. 

I have shown elsewhere * that in the spring of 1886 the Tory party 
was practically unanimous in favour of Tariff Reform, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s reference to the subject in his famous ‘ Union 

y ’ speech at Pomona Gardens, Manchester, on the 3rd of March 
1886, showed that the leaders were ready to take action. I need here 
quote only one passage from that speech : 

There is another subject which I cannot pass by to-night. I allude to the 
depression of British trade, and in connexion with the question of British trade 
I cannot help bringing before you the serious question of the unemployed in 
England. Vast numbers of British artisans—I regret to say, greatly increasing 
numbers—from competition, free imports, and one cause or another, are unable 
by their skill and intelligence to earn their daily bread. . . . Let us go in for 
a party of union ; and it is not only to be a party of union of the United Kingdom, 
but it is also to be a party which supports AS ITS GREAT AND MAIN AND LEADING 
PRINCIPLE union with our Colonies and union with our Indian Empire. I believe 
it is only by the union of all the subjects of the Queen in all parts of the world, 
that it is only by the reinvigorated co-operation, cohesion, and consolidation 
of all parts of the widely scattered British Empire—that it is only by such a 
policy of union that you can hope to restore to your commerce, to your industries, 
their lost prosperity. : 

The speeches of Lord Salisbury that I have quoted in my first 
paragraph above show that he was absolutely in agreement with his 
colleague. But here again the urgency of the Home Rule question 
interposed an insuperable obstacle to any immediate action. A con- 
siderable section of the Liberal Unionists—presumably under the 
guidance of Lord Hartington, but of that I know nothing—raised 
strong objection. The Times, on the second day of the session of 
1886, warned the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer that any measure 
of Fair Trade might break up the Unionist party. Expediency, as 
well as loyalty to the allies who had sacrificed so much in the cause 
of the Union, dictated a postponement once more. As these motives, 
highly honourable to Lord Salisbury, were also those which evidently 
largely influenced Mr. Balfour up to the General Election of 1906, 
I will here quote from a speech of Lord Salisbury—delivered at 
Hastings on the 18th of May 1892—a precise and careful explanation 
both of the Tory view and of the reason why the Unionist Govern- 
ment could not properly and honourably act upon that view until 
they may be able to say, in Lord Salisbury’s own words, ‘ We are 
convinced that a large majority of the a is with us.’ This is 
what Lord Salisbury said at Hastings : 

Forty or fifty years ago everybody believed that Free Trade had conquered 
the world, and they prophesied that every nation would follow the example 


* See the article on ‘Lord Randolph Churchill as a Tariff Reformer’ in this 
Review for March 1908. 
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of England and give itself up to absolute Free Trade. The results are not 
exactly what they prophesied, but, the more adverse the results were, the 
more the devoted prophets of Free Trade declared that all would come right 
at last ; the worse the tariffs of foreign countries became, the more confident 
were the prophecies of an early victory. But we see now, after many years’ 
experience, that, explain it how we may, foreign nations are raising, one after 
another, a wall, a large wall of Protection around their shores, which excludes 
us from their markets and, so far as they are concerned, do their best to kill our 
trade. We live in an age of a war of tariffs. Every nation is trying how it can, 
by agreement with its neighbours, get the greatest possible protection for its own 
industries, and, at the same time, the greatest possible access to the markets 
of its neighbours. This kind of negotiation is continually going on. It has 
been going on for the last year and a half with great activity. I want to point 
out to you that what I observe is that A. is very anxious to get a favour of B., 
and B. is anxious to get a favour of C., but nobody cares a straw about getting 
the commercial favour of Great Britain. What is the reason of that? It is 
that in this great battle Great Britain has deliberately stripped herself of the 
armour and the weapons by which the battle has to be fought. You cannot 
do business in this world of evil on those terms. If you go to market you must 
bring money with you ; if you fight you must fight with the weapons with which 
those you have to contend with are fighting. It is not easy for you to say, ‘Iam 
a Quaker, I do not fight at all, I have no weapon,’ and to expect that people 
will pay the same regard to you, and be as anxious to obtain your goodwill and 
to consult your interests, as they will be of the people who have retained their 
armour and still hold their weapons. The weapon with which they all fight 
is admission to their own markets; that is to say, A. says to B., ‘If you will 
make your duties such that I can sell in your market, I will make my duties 
such that you can sell in my market.’ But we begin by saying, ‘ We will levy 
no duties on anybody,’ and we declare that it would be contrary and disloyal 
to the glorious and sacred doctrine of Free Trade to levy any duty on anybody 
for the sake of what we can get by it. It may be noble, but it is not business, 
On these terms you will get nothing, and I am sorry to have to tell you that 
you are practically getting nothing. The opinion of this country, as stated 
by its authorised exponents, has been opposed to what is called a retaliatory 
policy. We, as the Government of the country at the time, have laid down 
for ourselves a strict rule, from which there is no departure, and we are bound 
not to alter the traditional policy of the country, unless we are convinced that 
a large majority of the country is with us, because in these foreign affairs con- 
sistency of policy is, beyond all things, necessary. But though that is the 
case, still, if I may aspire to fill the office of a counsellor to the public mind, 
I should ask you to form your own opinion without reference to traditions or 
denunciations—not to care two straws whether you are orthodox or not, but 
to form your opinion according to the dictates of common-sense. I would 
impress upon you that if you intend, in this conflict of commercial treaties, to 
hold your own you must be prepared, if need be, to inflict upon the nations 
which injure you the penalty which is in your hands—that of refusing them 
access to your markets, 


. 


Precisely the same honourable motive decided Mr. Balfour when, 
as Prime Minister, in 1903, he was asked, by a deputation that un- 
doubtedly represented the vast majority of the rank and file of the 
Unionist party, to resist the determination of his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to repeal Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 1s. duty on imported 
corn. Sir Michael (now Lord St. Aldwyn) stated in the House of 
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Commons, on the 9th of June 1903, that he and Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet 
had imposed the tax not merely as a war-tax, but ‘as a permanent 
addition to our sources of revenue ’—that ‘ broadening of the basis 
of taxation ’ that had been advocated by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
He declared that it had been immensely successful; that it had 
produced a great revenue, ‘more than I ever anticipated’; that it 
had not in the slightest: degree ‘ protected ’ the farmer, or checked the 
import of foreign corn, or raised the price of bread. ‘There is one 
person,” he said, ‘ who will not profit at all by the repeal of the tax, 
and that is the consumer of bread.’ All the leaders of the deputation 
to Mr. Balfour, including Mr. Henry Chaplin and the late Duke of 
Rutland, also insisted on the point that they were not asking for any 
measure of Protection. But Mr. Balfour, while fully accepting these 
assurances, pointed out that the Radicals would not accept them ; 
and further—what was more important—it was clearly hoped by 
Unionists that such a tax might lead to ‘a fiscal union with the 
Colonies.’ With that wish he expressed his warmest sympathy ; 
and he admitted that ‘if that were done a trifling duty on food 
imports might be part of the general system.’ ‘ But,’ he added, with 
that infinitely scrupulous sense of honour that more than anything 
else distinguishes him, 

a movement of that kind must come, believe me, not from the representa- 
tives of one industry or two industries—it must come from the heart and the 
conscience and the intellect of the great body and mass of the people. When 


it comes, then indeed the tax will be based upon a security which nothing can 
shake. 


It is impossible, I think, not to respect and honour this constitu- 
tional scruple. Undoubtedly many Unionists, both at the time and 
since, have thought it overdrawn. They have pointed to the over- 
whelming decisions of the National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations, of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
and of similar great representative bodies. They have pointed to the 
fact that most of the greatest, changes made or proposed in our laws 
have been brought forward in Parliaments not elected ad hoc—notably 
Wellington’s Catholic Emancipation Act, Peel’s Abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886. But it must be 
admitted that the constitutional precedent is one of infinite value— 
if only the Radical party can be induced to observe any constitutional 
precedents. And I venture to think there is no doubt that now, 
after this long delay and this far-reaching agitation and discussion, 
after these innumerable meetings and debates and deputations, after 
the gathering of the ‘sons of the Empire’ in the South African war, 
and after the long line of Colonial and Imperial Conferences, Tariff 
Reform will, in Mr. Balfour’s words, be ‘ based upon a security which 
nothing can shake.’ 

The Colonial and Imperial Conferences have, indeed, altogether 
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fulfilled the declaration of Disraeli in the speech of 1872 that I have 
already quoted—that the disintegration of the Empire, so eagerly 
desired by some of the Radical party, will be averted by the loyalty 
and courage of our colonists. For, from first to last, the Greater 
Britains beyond the seas have been in unanimous agreement with 
._ the Tory doctrine of Imperial Preference. At all the Conferences of 
colonial and British statesmen there has been absolute unanimity 
on this point, broken only by the discordant noises of the Downing 
Street Cobdenites when they have ‘ banged and bolted and barred 
the door’ against our kith and kin in a fine frenzy of fetish-worship 
and insular arrogance. 
- And I venture to submit that it is becoming abundantly evident 
that English good sense is now rapidly coming into line with colonial 
feeling and Tory patriotic sentiment, thanks mainly to the ‘ clear- 
sightedness, courage, energy, and tact’ of one great English states- 
man. As long ago as 1893 the famous Anglophil German economist, 
Professor Fuchs, of the Freiburg University, in his learned work on 
The Trade Policy of Great Britain and Her Colonies, indicated the 
immense importance of the problem to the British Empire and the 
urgent call for some great statesman to solve it. I must quote 
the passage, which now seems almost prophetic : : 


This is the object of the advocates of this policy—that the British Empire 
should be economically independent of all the rest of the world. Their starting- 
point is that all goods that are objects of demand are produced in sufficient 
amount and quality within the British Empire, or might be by such an Imperial 
trade policy, and that the British Empire more than any other country or empire 
might fulfil the conditions of a self-sufficient commercial State. . . . On political 
grounds England needs, now more than ever, to retain her great colonial Empire. 
But owing to the numerous and active centrifugal forces of to-day this can 
only be done by a closer union. Such a union England must try to secure at 
any cost. . . . We have seen to what an extent England is dependent not only 
for her industry, but also for the food supply of her people, on foreign trade 
and on the undisturbed continuation of the same in time of war. The safe- 
guarding of this immense British trade, and especially the transport of grain, 
would be altogether impossible without the possession of all her naval bases and 
coaling stations in the different colonies. . . ' How great an advantage it would 
be if the supplies of grain came wholly, or preponderantly, from other parts of 
the Empire, and if England were almost independent of foreign countries. for 
the food supply of her people, is evident when we consider that to-day the 
greater part of the British grain supply comes from Russia and the United 
States. . . . And how war can quite suddenly cut off the supplies from a foreign 
country has been clearly proved by the stoppage of the cotton export from the 
American States during the War of Secession. . . . It remains to be seeh 
whether time will raise up to England a statesman who possesses clear-sighted- 
ness, courage, energy, and tact enough to bring this question to a happy issue— 
a question which is of so much importance for the future of England, as well 
for her position among nations as for her trade. But it must be soon, or it will 
be for ever too late. 


This was written in 1893. In 1896 Mr. Chamberlain made his 
first great pronouncement in favour of Imperial commercial federa- 
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tion. In 1903 he formally took upon himself —at what infinite personal 
sacrifice we all know—to go out into the wilderness, to leave the. 
Government, and to appeal to the people as the Missionary of Empire. 
In February 1906 Mr. Balfour publicly announced the enthusiastic 
adoption of his principles by the whole of the Unionist party in both 
its branches. And to-day, in 1908, we begin to see the certain and 
inevitable result. The recent elections have been sufficiently numerous 
and sufficiently decisive to prove that the question is, in one most 
important respect, reverting to its ancient position in pre-Cobdenite 
days. In the country, if not in Parliament, it is ceasing to be a 
party question. It is quite clear that the huge turnover of votes 
shown in practically all the numerous elections of the past few months 
cannot have been due merely to the return of rebellious Unionists.to 
their old allegiance, or even to the conversion of waverers. It is 
evident that common-sense and the absolutely unanswerable argu- 
ments of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour and their followers have 
brought into the Tariff Reform camp large numbers of those who 
have been hitherto accustomed to vote Liberal. And, indeed, Liberals 
who vote for Tariff Reform are only returning to principles which 
might have been the reasonable development of those of Fox and 
Burke but for the agitation of Cobden and the so-called Manchester 
school, undertaken for anti-Imperial purposes entirely foreign to the 
genius of Liberalism. 

But however this may be—and I do not doubt what will be the 
ultimate decision of that patriotic section of the Liberal party that 
regards the British Empire as the common heritage of both parties 
in the State—I claim to have shown in this paper that a Tory who 
voted against Tariff Reform would be unfaithful, not only to the 
principles of his party, as based on the national and Imperial needs 
of the present day, but also to the traditions of the party, and the 
political faith of all its greatest historical leaders. 


Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
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AN ‘IMPERIAL CONFERENCE’ OF THE 
CHURCH AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


THERE have been some dispassionate observers, not in Great Britain 
only but upon the Continent of Europe, who have felt the Church 
of England to be in a special sense the hope of Christianity and of 
religion. They have looked perhaps upon Christendom from the 
intellectual side ; they have been firm believers in the rights of the 
individual conscience ; liberty of thought, of speech and of worship 
has been to them a sovereign principle of life ; they have been well- 
disposed and sometimes devoted to religion, yet-only to such a religion 
as was in their eyes not a hot-house plant but a tree strong enough 
to brave the stress and storm of a critical world ; and while they have 
found themselves more or less repelled by the hard, dogmatic, 
authoritative system of the Church of Rome, and driven to doubt 
whether a church, if she had misled them, as they believed, in many 
earthly things, where it was possible to test her teaching by experience, 
could be an infallible guide in the heavenly things which admit of no 
such testing, they have turned wistful eyes to the Church of England 
as uniting in a singular degree freedom and faith, intellectuality and 
spirituality among her members, and as helping to produce, in the 
words of the venerable Archbishop of Armagh, the welcome spectacle 
of a faith which was not afraid to reason and a science which was not 
ashamed to believe. Or they have taken perhaps what may be 
called the historical view of Christendom ; they have set a high value 
upon tradition as the exponent of unbroken Catholic practice ; it is 
the antiquity and the continuity of the Church which have appealed 
to their sympathies ; they have resented the idea of a Church beginning 
or seeming to begin with the reformers of the sixteenth century and. 
still more with a Robert Browne or a John Wesley ; and it has appeared 
to them that the Church of England by her apostolical orders, her 
regular sacraments and her whole ecclesiastical system is capable of 
offering them the spiritual atmosphere which it was not so easy to 
breathe in the Presbyterian bodies of Ireland and Scotland and of 
Protestant Europe. Or it may be again that such persons, if they 
have imbibed something of the spirit commonly, but ndét upon the 
whole correctly, associated with the name of Erastus, have been 
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attracted by the Church of England as avoiding ‘the falsehood of 
extremes,’ or realising the via media which was in their eyes the path 
not of safety alone but of truth, or allowing .a great and wide liberty 
of profession and practice to her clergy and still more to her laity, 
or as influencing the course of public affairs not so much by any exercise 
of authority as by the wise statesmanship of her bishops and the 

- quiet unobtrusive sympathy of her ministers with the highest and 
noblest aspirations of the national life. 

It may be worth while in this regard to quote two or three significant 
testimonies. 

Casaubon remarked long ago that, if he was not mistaken, the 
soundest part of the Reformation was to be found in England, where 
the study of antiquity flourished together with zeal for the truth. 
Madame de Stael wrote, ‘ La Réformation a mis chez les Anglois les 
lumiéres parfaitement en accord avec les sentimens religieux.’' De 
Maistre wrote : 


Si jamais les Chrétiens se rapprochent, comme tout les y invite, il semble 
que la motion doit partir de 1’Eglise de l’Angleterre. : . . L’Eglise anglicane, 
qui nous touche d’une main, touche de l’autre ceux que nous ne pouvons 
toucher, et quoique, sous un certain point de vue, elle soit en butte aux coups 
des deux partis . . . cependant elle est trés précieuse sous d’autres aspects, et 
peut étre considérée comme un de ces intermédes chymiques, capables de 
rapprocher des élémens inassociables de leur nature.” 


So too the late Mr. Lecky could say, ‘ there is no other Church which 
has shown itself so capable of attracting and retaining the services of 
men of general learning, criticism, and ability.’ * 

The Church of England, if it were her only title to the respect of 
Christendom that she has succeeded in harmonising to a unique degree 
the rival tendencies of faith and thought, history and liberty, practical 
common sense and spiritual devotion, would occupy a position of 
singular interest in the Christian world. But the providential course 
of secular events has affected and augmented her dignity. She is, 
as her name implies, the Church of the English nation. If she has 
exercised an influence upon the characteristics of the national life, 
she has in turn been influenced by them. Such reciprocal influence 
has been the outcome of a tacit sympathy between the Church and 
the nation. The Church has been or has aspired to be in faith and 
morals ahead of the nation; but she has seldom been out of touch 
with the nation. For good or for evil she has not unfaithfully reflected 
in her long history the dominant tones of national sentiment and 
conviction. Of this mutual understanding between the civil and 
ecclesiastical forces the State Establishment, as it is called, is the 


' Considérations sur la Révolution Frangoise, Part VII. ch. 5. 
2 Considérations sur la France, ch. ii. p. 32. 
% Map of Life, ch. ii. p, 216. 
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natural expression, but it is not the necessary condition. What has 
been essential to the peculiar influence of the Church of England upon 
the national life is that she has stood and has been felt to stand in a 
sympathetic relation to the English people. In the Abbey Church 
of Westminster, Roman Catholics still kneel at the shrine of the 
Confessor ; Nonconformists still look up to the memorials of Milton 
and Watts and the Wesleys. But the spiritual allegiance of English- 
men all the world over to the Abbey Church of Westminster is no 
more than a supreme example of the loyalty which attaches the 
English-speaking race in its many and wide ramifications by ties of 
silent sympathy to the Church of England. 

The Church has shared the fate of the English-speaking -race in 
its world-wide diffusiveness. If there has been an expansion of 
England, so has there been an expansion of the Church of England 
as well. It may be true that that expansion ‘ has been in most cases 
simply the following up of the unexampled expansion of commerce, 
dominion, intellectual and moral civilisation which has been granted 
to England, and which has made the English-speaking people one 
of the great ruling factors in the present and future history of the 
world.’* But the expansion of England has necessarily imparted a 
new strength to the Church of England. It could not but happen 
that the Church of the. nation, whose. Empire includes something 
like one-fourth part of the habitable world and of its population, 
should rise to a heightened sense of responsibility and opportunity. 
* In religion,’ to quote Lord Acton’s words,° ‘ as in so many things the 
product of the centuries’ since the Reformation ‘has favoured the 
new elements, and the centre of gravity moving from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Oceanic, from the Latin to the Teuton, has also passed 
from the Catholic to the Protestant’; and the Church of England, 
like the nation itself, may be said, in Sir John Seeley’s striking phrase, 
to have entered upon so great a possession, as it were, ‘in a fit of 
absence of mind.’ 

The Church, then, has been spiritually responsive to the political 
and industrial energy which has in the last three or four centuries 
created the British Empire. If it cannot be said of her in the fine 
figure which Edgar Quinet applies to the Church at large, that she 
has preceded the peoples like a pillar of fire in their migrations, at 
least she has followed her own people with an illuminating and sanctify- 
ing power to their new homes. She has become something more 
than the Church of England ; something like the Church of the British 
Empire. Other Churches indeed—other denominations—have evinced 
an activity not less impressive than her own in evangelistic and 
missionary enterprise. But it is the historical relation of the Church 
of England to the English people which has given her her peculiar 

* Barry, The Ecclesiastical Expansion of England, p. 8. 

5 Lectures on Modern History, Inaugural Lecture on the Study of History, p. 9. 
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influence upon the English-speaking race. ‘The conception of an 
English patriarchate, quasi alterius orbis papa,’ says Bishop Creighton, 
‘was as old as Anselm and was almost realised by Wolsey.’* But it 
is only within the last fifty years that such a conception has promised to 
become a reality. For the daughter churches of the Church of England 
in all parts of the British Empire and beyond it, while asserting their 
prerogatives of independent organisation and legislation, have tended 
more and more to look for sympathy and support to the Church and 
to the episcopate at home—above all, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lambeth Palace, as a centre of world-wide spiritual influence, has 
become, or is becoming, a second Vatican. The Archbishop, whose 
home it is, holds in his hands the threads of spiritual activities reaching 
outwards to the limits of the known world. It is in virtue of his 
ecumenical office, which is not the less real because as yet it is not 
formally realised, that he summons or invites the Bishops and other 
representatives of the Churches in communion with the Church of 
England, as if for a visit ad limina, to enter into counsel with him upon 
the duties, responsibilities and opportunities, the failures and successes, 
_ the possible developments and amplifications of the Church all the 
worldover. This is the motive of the Lambeth Conference, which will 
meet for the fifth time, and of the Pan-Anglican Congress, which will 
-meet for the first time, this year. 

It is true that the Church of England, after assuming an inde- 


pendent national status at the Reformation, was slow in rising to the 
conception of her imperial responsibility. Bishop Creighton indeed 
claims that 


Elizabeth, in a time of great distress and difficulty, stood alone among her 
ministers and directed England’s course, against their judgment of temporary 
expediency, steadily in this direction. For some time she alone understood the 
‘difference between an English Church and an Anglican Church. Owing to her 
resoluteness there was time for the lesson to be learnt, and Laud was the first 
who fully apprehended its full significance. To him the Church of England 
was not, as it had been to his predecessors, an arrangement for expressing the 
religious consciousness of the English people. It was a system instinct with 
life, full of mighty possibilities, with a world-wide mission peculiarly its own.’ 


But so high a vision could scarcely dawn upon the mind of the 
Church of England as a whole in a single generation. There were two 
inevitable dangers to be overcome before the Church could assume 
@ universal character. The Elizabethan and Caroline divines were 
mainly occupied in justifying the Anglican ecclesiastical position 
against the Church of Rome on the one side and against Continental 
Protestantism on the other. It was at their hands that the Church 
of England acquired and asserted her well-defined Catholic, reformed, 
central character. But no sooner had she vindicated her orthodoxy, 
her historical continuity, and her sacramental system, than there 


* Historical Lectures and Addresses, p. 166. 7 Ibid. p. 178. 
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fell upon her the religious inertia which is for Churches as for individuals 
the almost certain penalty of breaking,:in however righteous a cause, 
with ancient traditional modes of belief and worship. In the history 
of religious experience few confessions are more pathetically interesting 
than the language in which Luther, when once the first fresh reforming 
enthusiasm of his life had spent itself, lamented the difficulty of sus. 
taining in altered circumstances the faith, the sanctity, and the 
spiritual devotion which had been so natural to him under the shadow 
of the Catholic Church. For the Church of England the eighteenth 
century, although it has been sometimes unjustly depreciated, was 
upon the whole an age of spiritual languor; it was not an age of 
missionary aggressiveness. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ‘there were not a score of clergymen of the English Church 
ministering outside the limits of this country, nor was Nonconformity 
more fully represented.’ ® 

The venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was founded in the year 1701. On the 16th of February 1738-9 
Bishop Butler preached before the Society ‘at their anniversary 
meeting in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le-Bow’ his well-known 
sermon on ‘ our factories abroad and in the colonies to which we are 
related by their being peopled from our own mother-country and 
subjects, indeed, very necessary ones, to the same Government with 
ourselves.’ A few years before his appeal had been anticipated by the 
self-sacrificing ministry of Bishop Berkeley in Rhode Island and of 
John and Charles Wesley in Georgia.’ But as yet it could touch the 
consciences only of individuals ; it evoked no echo in the large heart 
of the Church. 

The Prayer Book in its structure and language is a witness, the 
more significant as being undesigned, to the early temper of Anglican 
Churchmanship. It is a composition of wonderful range and beauty, 
second only, as Charles Simeon said, to the Bible itself. It contains 
many prayers embodying the spiritual experiences of Christians in 
more than a thousand years. But in some respects its contents and 
its omissions are alike disappointing. It abounds in rather servile 
petitions for the Sovereign and the Royal Family. It breathes an 
atmosphere of alarm, as though not the Church only but individual 
Christians were living in constant peril. But in no single prayer 
does it express the sense of imperial responsibility. In none. does it 
recognise the evangelisation of the world as the supreme duty of the 
Christian Church. 

The missionary spirit of the English Reformation may be said to 
date from the Methodist revival. When John Wesley said ‘the 
world is my parish,’ he asserted a principle wider perhaps than he 
himself knew it to be. His own life, with its record of more than 


* Tucker, The English Church in Other Lands, p. 19. 
® Bishop Berkeley left England in 1728, the Wesleys in 1735. 
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40,000 sermons, was mainly limited to the area of tlie British Isles ; 
but the spirit of his teaching was such as transcended political and 
territorial limitations. 

The Evangelical movement in the Church of England was the 
direct result of the Methodist movement which the Church had 
-unwisely driven out of her pale. It exhibited the same world-wide 
spiritual ambition. The leading representatives of Evangelicism, the 
members of ‘ the Clapham sect’ which Sir James Stephen has so well 
described, if they were deeply concerned for the salvation of their own 
and their neighbours’ souls, were not less keenly alive to the duty of 
bringing religion to bear as a saving force upon political and social 
questions, upon the elevation of the national life in its various aspects 
and upon the reclamation and regeneration of mankind. 

The societies formed as the results of the Evangelical movement 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, such as the Church 
Missionary Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
Religious Tract Society, reflected the sense of a duty in the Church 
of England to all nations within and beyond the British Empire.'’ 
But the spirit underlying those societies went still further. Readers 
of the life of William Wilberforce know how eagerly he and his col- 
leagues in the House of Commons seized upon the opportunity afforded 
by the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter in 1813 to throw 
India open to the missionaries of the Cross. They succeeded so far as 
to incorporate in the grant of the new Charter resolutions affirming that 
‘it is the duty of this country to promote the interest and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the British Dominions in India, and that 
such measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction 
among them of useful knowledge and of religious and moral improve- 
ment,’ and that ‘in the furtherance of the same objects sufficient 
facilities shall be afforded by law to persons desirous of going to and 
remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing these benevolent 
designs.’ 

The first Bishop of Calcutta—Bishop Middleton—was consecrated 
on the 8th of May 1814, but privately in the Chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, and with such timidity that the sermon preached at his con- 
secration by the Dean of Winchester—Dr. Rennell—was not allowed 
to be published. Yet the ceremony of that day, however carefully it 
might be veiled, was a sign which could not be mistaken. It was a 
public reversal of the policy by which the officials of the East India 
Company had forbidden William Carey to land in Bengal except 
under the thin disguise of an indigo planter,*and had afterwards 
driven him out of their territory to take refuge in the Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore. It was a confession of the practical no less 
than the spiritual failure waiting upon the sorry attempt of a Christian 

1 The Church Missionary Society and the Religious Tract Society were both 
founded in 1799; the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1803. 
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nation to disown or disguise its Christianity in the face of the heathen. 
Not all Anglo-Indian governors and administrators would adopt the 
emphatic testimony of Lord Lawrence, that the missionaries had 
done more good to India than all other. Europeans; but there is 
probably not one of them who would hesitate to acknowledge the 
medical, intellectual, moral and spiritual benefits which have sprung 
from the work of European missionaries both men and women in 
India. To-day the Metropolitan Province of India and Ceylon includes 
as many as eleven bishoprics. . 

That the Christianisation of India should have been regarded as 
an undertaking scarcely less perilous than ridiculous is not perhaps 
altogether surprising.: Henry Martyn himself admitted that the 
conversion of a Brahmin would seem to him as great a miracle as 
the raising of a dead body to life. But it may well be a subject of 
surprise, if not of astonishment, that the British Government should 
have designed in 1788 to establish the first colonial settlement in 
Australia without taking any thought for its spiritual welfare. It 
was not until 1829 that the Church of England assumed an organic 
relation to the Australian colonies. In that year all Australia was 
made an archdeaconry of the See of Calcutta. Bishop Wilson, writing 
in September 1833 from Calcutta to the Archdeacon of New South 
Wales, who was 6000 miles away, used the following pathetic words : 
‘Whoever else may hope to visit New South Wales from Calcutta, 
I at my age of fifty-six can never expect such a happiness.’ Yet he 
sent the Archdeacon his episcopal directions upon Confirmation and 
upon the consecration of churches. Three years later, in 1836, Arch- 
deacon Broughton was consecrated Bishop of Australia—a continent 
which now possesses twenty bishoprics and three provinces. 

But the spiritual duty which the Church was impotent to perform 
the leaders of Evangelicism attempted. It was through the influence 
of Wilberforce and his colleagues that Richard Johnson was permitted 
to accompany, as a voluntary chaplain, the first batch of exiles to 
Botany Bay. He could do but little, yet he did something, to keep 
the light of Christian faith and practice alive amidst “his people.” '! 

To his colleague and successor Samuel Marsden belongs the glory 
of having preached the Gospel not only in Australia but in New 
Zealand. For after labouring among the convicts in New South 
Wales he became the apostle of the Maoris ; and it is said that 30,000 
Maori converts received Holy Baptism within sixteen years as the 
result of his ministry. There are now seven bishoprics in the province 
of New Zealand. + 

Other events there were, even earlier than these, which tended 
to the diffusion of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. It is probable that 
the persistent refusal of the British Government to allow the 

"' There is a graphic account of Johnson’s difficulties in Rusden’s History of 
Australia, vol. i. pp. 190-192. 
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consecration of bishops for the American colonies was one, and 
not the least powerful, among the causes of alienation between 
the mother country and the greatest of her children. At last in 1784 
Bishop Seabury was consecrated Bishop of Connecticut, but con- 
secrated by Scotch and not by English bishops. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States has become in a large degree 
the Church of cultivated Americans. It has founded eighty-two 
bishoprics at home and ten missionary bishoprics abroad ; its con- 
gregations are estimated as numbering some five million souls. 

But the earliest of colonial sees was Nova Scotia. Its first bishop— 
Bishop Inglis—was the first Anglican colonial bishop. The Diocese 
of Nova Scotia, when he was consecrated in 1787, included all British 
North America. It has developed into twenty-four bishoprics 
covering all Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The development of the foreign and colonial episcopate in the 
nineteenth century, especially in the latter half of the century, is too 
long a tale to be told in this article. But a special interest attaches 
to the speech made on the 27th of April 1841 at “a meeting of the 
clergy and laity specially called by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and held at Willis’s Rooms for the purpose of raising a fund 
towards the endowment of additional colonial bishoprics’; for the 
speaker was Mr. Gladstone. 


It is no easy matter (he said) to maintain in union the various parts of an 
empire so vast, and not so vast alone but of parts so heterogeneous, so singu- 
larly constituted and so widely separated as those of the Empire of Great 
Britain. I concur fully in the position that, while it may be in the course of 
nature and in the dispensations of Providence, that that Empire should hereafter 
divide itself without effort, without violence, without mischief by consent of all 
parties, in the maturity of events—while it may be that our Empire may be 
destined to such a division, yet if the connection is to be advantageous while it 
continues, if the connection is to be peaceful when it comes to its close, if the 
recollection that such a connection has once subsisted is to be a matter of 
satisfaction and thankfulness to those future empires which may be generated 
from our own, it must be because, while it continued, its foundations were 
deeply laid in the recognition and maintenance of a common faith. 


Such language seems now strangely out of date—it belongs to a 
time when the thought of a true imperialism had not dawned upon 
modern England. Fifty years later, at the jubilee of the Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund, Mr. Gladstone was able to dwell in appreciative 
terms upon the expansion of the episcopate; but he was careful to 
repudiate the idea of any necessary connection between the State 
at home and the episcopate abroad. 

One plain fact sufficiently illustrates the progress of the Church of 
England. A hundred and twenty-one years ago there was not a single 
bishop of the Church or in communion with the Church outside the 
British Isles. The number of Anglican bishoprics is now 251, and of 
these 214 are situated outside England and Wales. As many as 244 
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bishops have already accepted the invitation to attend the Lambeth 
Conference this year. 

The Lambeth Conference and the Pan-Anglican Congress are both 
expressions of the same Imperial conception of the Church of England ; 
but they are different in character and object. 

Forty-one years ago, at the suggestion of the Canadian Church, it 
occurred to Archbishop Longley that the rapid development of the 
Church of England in foreign parts seemed to demand some opportunity 
of mutual counsel and support among the episcopate. There would, 
he thought, be an advantage, both personal and ecclesiastical, arising 
from the assemblage of bishops all belonging to the same communion, 
yet exercising their apostolic ministry in widely sundered regions of 
the world. There would be a still greater advantage if the bishops 
of the same Church could arrive in certain essential matters at a com- 
munity of purpose and action. One hundred and forty-four bishops 
were invited to the first Lambeth Conference—seventy-six attended it. 

It is one of the paradoxes of ecclesiastical history that the first 
Lambeth Conference should have been repelled from the doors of 
Westminster Abbey. For the Abbey, by its independence of all 
diocesan claims and by the appeal which it makes to the affectionate 
sentiments of Anglo-Saxon Christendom, would seem to be marked 
out as the Church of the Empire. But Dean Stanley’s letter to Arch- 
bishop Longley has, I think, been sometimes misunderstood. In 
1867 there was some good reason to doubt whether the Lambeth 
Conference would win the support of the Anglican Episcopate through- 
out the world. Not a few bishops at home as well as abroad stood 
aloof from it. Among them were the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Durham, Carlisle, Ripon, Peterborough, and Manchester. 
No doubt it is probable that Dean Stanley was led by his distrust 
of some individual bishops to‘a still greater distrust of a whole Synod 
of Bishops. But he was justified in saying that ‘the absence of the 
Primate and of the larger part of the bishops of the Northern Province 
—not to speak of the bishops of India and Australia and of other 
important colonial and missionary sees—must, even irrespectively of 
other indications, cause the Conference to present a partial aspect 
of the English Church.’ Time, however, works its revenges; and the 
fifth Lambeth Conference will inaugurate its sessions by a service in 
Westminster Abbey, with the present Dean of Westminster, Stanley’s 
next successor but one, as the preacher. R 

The Lambeth Conference has from the beginning been, and still 
is, 8 consultative, nct a legislative body. Archbishop Longley, in his 
opening address to the first Conference, was careful to use these words : 


It has never been contemplated that we should assume the function of a 
general synod of all the Churches in full communion with the Church of 
England, and take upon ourselves to enact canons that should be binding upon 
those here represented. We merely propose to discuss matters of practical 
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interest, and pronounce what we deem ‘expedient in resolutions which may 
serve as safe guides to future action. 

The resolutions are not binding upon the episcopate ; still less are 
they binding upon the clergy and laity of the Church. Yet to one 
who studies the records of the past four Lambeth Conferences it 
becomes evident that at each successive Conference not only were 
the bishops who attended it more numerous than before, but they 
were more disposed to face questions of large importance and to face 
them with a more distinct responsibility as representatives of a Church 
which is not insular or provincial but imperial. Resolutions so 
conceived can never wholly lack authority. They possess an import- 
ance apart from any sanction which may lie behind them. The Church 
’ of England at home and abroad is in spirit so different from the Church 
of Rome that her members could never accept such a system as the 
Papacy. But the need of governance in the Anglican Communion is 
great, nay, it is glaring, and there is some reason to hope that the 
deliberations and decisions of the Lambeth Conference will gradually 
shape themselves into an ecclesiastical code depending not upon the 
exercise of authority but upon the common sense and good feeling 
of Christians who recognise that a great society cannot be formed— 
still less can it be maintained—if each individual member of it is to 
have his own way, and that it is the wisdom of the clergy and of the 
bishops themselves to subordinate their judgment in a number of 
instances for the sake of acting in harmony with the will of the majority, 
and of so preserving, and not violating, the peace of the Church. To 
this common action of all Churches in communion with the Church 
of England, the disestablishment of the Church, if it should ever take 
place, would probably conduce, as it would remove the difficulty of 
co-operation between a Church which is, and other Churches which 
are not, bound or affected by the authority of the State. 

It has been the object of the Lambeth Conference to give expression 
to the mind of the Anglican Episcopate all the world over. But 
greater even than the Anglican Episcopate is the Church herself. 
All the world over the Church of England preserves and presents a 
distinctive character. Everywhere she maintains a certain definite 
historical organisation. Everywhere she gives utterance to the 
spiritual expcriences and aspirations of her children in certain familiar 
formularies. Everywhere too she assumes a particular attitude 
towards the phenomena of modern thought and life. 

It is perhaps too much the fashion of English Churchmen to dwell 
upon the internal differences of their Church. They forget that for 
every point of difference there are at least ten points of agreement. 
They forget too that other Churches, as much as the Church of England, 
are subject to internal dissension. In India, for example, the Roman 
Catholic Church is divided between the Vatican and the Portuguese 
jurisdictions ; the Bishop of Mylapore in South India actually intrudes 
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into the province of the Archbishopric of Calcutta ; and there used to 
be a story told that a priest of the Church of Rome, travelling once 
in a steam-boat on the Ganges with a clergyman of the Church of 
England, told his heretic brother, in reference to this division, how 
much he envied him the felicity of serving a Church which was free 
from internal antagonisms. 

No doubt it must be admitted that the Reformed Churches do not 
and cannot maintain the apparent external uniformity of the Church 
of Rome. Protestantism is the democracy of religion. It insists upon 
the solemn duty of an appeal to the individual conscience. It 
recognises liberty, spontaneity, diversity amongst its members. 
Thus a superficial observer may be tempted to say with the late Mr, 
Rhodes that the Church of England does not know her own mind; 
the Church of Rome and the Salvation Army know what they want, 
but the Church of England does not know it. It would be 4 truer 
criticism that the Church of England insists upon unity in funda- 
mental matters alone, and, when these are not in question, leaves 
her clergy and her laity to go their own way. She cares more for 
community of spirit than for identity of language. Yet she does 
undoubtedly produce or promote a special temper of religious thought 
and feeling. Her famous divines and preachers—a Hooker, an 
Andrewes, a Butler, a Paley, a Robertson, a Church—could all have 
belonged to no other communion in Christendom. She meets intel- 
lectual difficulties, such as those of the so-called Higher Criticism, in 
@ spirit the very opposite of the autocracy now prevailing at the 
Vatican. She treats social and economical problems in a manner 
not less widely removed from the somewhat political religiousness of 
the Nonconformist bodies. 

The Pan-Anglican Congress is designed to express the intellectual 
and spiritual unity of the Church of England at home and abroad. 
It will be the Church Congress of the Church of the Empire. It will 
formulate or will try to formulate a spiritual policy for the Church 
all over the world.’? In the language of the Preliminary Hand-book 
issued by the organisers of the Congress its object will be 
to give expression to the thoughts and desires of Churchmen regarding the 
spread of the Gospel throughout the world; to take counsel as to the co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of missions ; the building up of indepencent Churches; 
the unity of Christendom, and particularly of the Anglican Churches; their 
relations to other Christian communions; the promotion of a true Christiar 
spirit in the dealings of man with man, and race with race; the supply, training, 
and maintenance of clergy of all races; the ordering of lay ministrations ; 
the duty of the Church with regard to national sins and evils; the social, indus- 
trial, scientific, educational, ecclesiastical, domestic and linguistic problems of 
all kinds which the Church has to face; in fact, any and all meer snating 


2 Tt may be permitted one to refer here to a book PONT published, Church and 
Empire : a Series of Essays on the Responsibility of Empire, under the editorial care 
of Mr. Ellison and Dr. Walpole. 
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the well-being of Christendom and of mankind, so far as the Anglican ~ 
Communion can touch them. 

In order to express the mind of the Church at large upon such 
questions a series of Pan-Anglican papers have been written by well- 
known representatives of the Church of England upon six main 

subjects, viz. : 
; The Church and Human Society ; 
The Church and Human Thought ; 
The Church’s Ministry ; 
The Church’s Missions in Non-Christian Lands ; 
The Church’s Missions in Christendom ; 
The Anglican Communion. 

The Bishop of St. Albans, who has taken a prominent part in 
organising the Congress, has urged all Churchmen to study these 
papers, in the hope that the Congress may prove ‘an illuminating 
assembly gathering up the experience of competent observers and 
workers throughout the world, and enabling subsequent conclusions 
to be based on more accurate knowledge than would otherwise be 
possible,’ ‘* and his advice accentuates one main purpose of the 
Congress itself. 

Such a Congress, then, marks a step in eas development of Anglican 
Christianity. Nothing like it has been achieved or attempted before. 
If the Lambeth Conference is an assembly of bishops debating in 
private, the Pan-Anglican Congress will be an assembly of the whole 
Church deliberating before the eyes of the world. Its effect will 
be to accentuate the consciousness of unity among all members of 
the Church. For that subtle sympathy of Christians—the sympathy 
which finds its full and final expression in the Catholic doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints—will be vividly realised as a force nerving 
the arms and strengthening the wills and inspiring the energies of 
the workers for the same great cause in and beyond the wide domain 
of the British Empire. 

How complete will be the representation of Anglican Church- 
manship is shown by the rule of the Congress in relation to delegates. 
There will be no delegates indeed from dioceses within the British 
Isles. But each diocese or missionary jurisdiction outside the British 
Isles may appoint not more than six delegates, bishops, clergy, laymen, 
or women. Some of these delegates will come from remote and 
isolated parts of the Empire. They may have lived solitary lives in the 
mission-field far away from the homes and haunts of civilised men. For 
it is loneliness which is the sore trial of many a Christian worker in the 
colonies or in India. A clergyman living abroad may be placed in 
charge of a parish as large as an English county, with only a few 
families gathered here and there in townships. Or he may dwell 


'’ The Lambeth Conference and the Pan-Anglican Congress (Church Quarterly 
Review, January 1908, p. 27). 
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among the heathen, seldom looking on a white face outside his own 
family, cut off from the sympathies of his fellow-Christians, saddened 
at heart perhaps by the sights and sounds of paganism. Then he is 
sent as.a delegate to the Pan-Anglican Congress; he finds himself 
in the presence of many thousands of men and women professing 
the same faith and aspiring to the same end ; the prayers, the praises 
which he recites week after week in some humble room, he hears 
reverberated by the voices of a mighty congregation. In West- 
minster Abbey at the opening of the Congress, or in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at its close, the historical associations of his Church, the moving 
influences of ritual and music, the solemn memories of the great and 
famous dead stamp themselves indelibly upon his mind. But it is 
not only the delegates from foreign lands who will gain a fresh inspira- 
tion at the Congress. One of the crying needs of the Church of England 
is to create in the Church at home a living, practical, effective sympathy 
with the Church abroad. There is hardly any clergyman who would 
not derive benefit from an experience of colonial or foreign work. 
One of the foremost of missionary bishops in the Episcopal Church of 
the United States has said : ‘I wish it were possible, even though all 
clergy may not permanently surrender their lives to missionary 
work in foreign lands, that no man were allowed to enter his more 
circumscribed task in parochial duties at home without having had 
the discipline and inspiration of a term of service abroad.’ '* But if 
it is the duty of many or most clergymen to seek an experience of 
service abroad, it is the duty of the Church at home not to forget them. 

The Church of England sends out her sons and daughters as 
missionaries to the ends of the world. But she still sends them out 
under the auspices of societies without her own official recognition and 
benediction. It is much to be desired that every clergyman who 
volunteers for foreign service should go forth as the accredited 
representative of the Church herself. If his health breaks down, as 
it often will in a tropical climate, or if he reaches an age at which the 
fatigues of colonial ministry become too trying for him, he should be 
regarded as possessing almost a primary claim to some provision, 
however inadequate, at home. In travelling over the Empire I have 
noticed with a keen satisfaction that the Church seldom fails to supply 
the means of grace. In not a few hamlets of the Antipodes and in 
the scattered stations of India it has been my privilege to minister to 
the spiritual needs of English Churchmen and Churchwomen, or, if. 
I were only passing through, to ascertain that the ministry of grace 
was not wholly wanting there. If in my travels I have learnt any 
lesson, it is that the Church at home has not yet realised half the 
power which she possesses in the devotion of her laity. But again 
and again I have met clergymen who have told me, almost with tears 
in their eyes, that the reward of their long ministry abroad was to be 

™ Brent, Adventure for God, p. 26. 
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apparently forgotten at home. It is impossible in view of such an 
assemblage as the Pan-Anglican Congress to refrain from expressing 
the hope that men who give themselves to the foreign service of the 
Church will never be tacitly regarded as more or less disqualifying 
themselves for the higher offices of the Church abroad and for any 
offices at home. 

The Pan-Anglican Congress will bring out the unity of spirit in 
the Church of England as a whole, and in all the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion. It will evoke a greater sympathy between the 
Church abroad and the Church at home. It will strengthen the feeling 
of spiritual responsibility for the Empire. Above all it will quicken 
the sense of missionary obligation and missionary opportunity. A 
change has passed over the attitude of the Church and of the world 
towards Christian Missions. The cheap gibes of Sydney Smith at the 
pioneers of Christian Protestant Missions in India seem wholly incon- 
gruous to-day. The Christianisation of the Empire is recognised as a 
duty laid by God upon Great Britain. But preachers of the Gospel 
abroad have, in teaching others, learnt much themselves. Such a 
volume as ‘ Mankind and the Church,’ written in view of the Lambeth 
Conference and the Pan-Anglican Congress by seven bishops who 
have all gained some personal experience of missionary work, is 
remarkable as being an attempt to estimate not so much what the 
Church of England may do for the world as what the several races of the 
world may themselves contribute to the fulness of the Church of God. 
It is the witness of a new and true spirit in Christian Missions. 
European Christianity is not the only—it may not prove to be the 
highest—type of Christianity. India, if it ever should become Chris- 
tianised, may make as great a contribution to Christian thought as 
Greece once made. At all events it is well that the Church at home 
and abroad should realise the possibilities of races which are not 
yet Christian coming one day to supply what is now lacking in the 
character of European Christianity. : 

One other result there is which may in time be brought about by 
the diffusion of Anglican Christianity. In the presence of the heathen 
the divisions of Christendom seem less vital; they excite a deeper 
shame as being hindrances to the evangelisation of the world. The 
free air of the colonies is favourable to religious experiments. It is 
possible that some difficulties which seem insoluble at home will be 
more or less solved abroad. Already it seems that in Australia 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians show signs of uniting their forces.’° 

The thankoffering of money, still more the significant thank- 
offering of men, which are projected features of the Congress, attest 
a lofty and sacred spirit. God has in some sense called the British 
nation to a primacy among the nations. But such a primacy involves 

8 See a passage in the Archbishop of Brisbane’s essay upon Australia in Church 
and Empire, p. 156. 
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corresponding responsibility. The British Empire will not justify its 
continued existence if it does not everywhere maintain the great 
principles upon which it was founded—justice, liberty, progzess, 
equality, pure and free religion. But if the Lambeth Conference and 
the Pan-Anglican Congress shall stamp upon the hearts of all members 
of the Church of England a deep sense of moral and spiritual re- 
sponsibility for the Empire, they will not be held in vain; they will 
be inspiring sources of a consecrated imperial energy to which it is 


difficult even in thought to set a limit. 
J. E. C. WeLipon. 





THE CULT OF THE MONSTER WARSHIP 


THE cult of the ‘monster’ warship has flourished greatly during 
the last three years, and has affected naval construction in all maritime 
countries. Very large increases have been made in the dimensions, 
displacements, and costs of battleships and armoured cruisers, as 
compared with vessels of similar classes previously constructed. 
Underlying these increases is the assumption that the true principles 
of design necessarily involve successive additions to the size and 
cost of individual warships. Enthusiastic supporters of the policy, 
in, fact, contemplate and announce the possibility, at no remote date, 
of vessels being built which will make the warships of 1908 seem 
puny and ineffective. In view of these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that cooler heads, familiar with naval history and desiring to 
profit as fully as may be from the study of past experience in naval 
warfare, express doubts of the wisdom of recent changes ; refuse to 
accept as conclusive the present universal adoption of the ‘ big-ship’ 
idea ; and urge reasons for reconsideration of a policy that was hastily 
adopted, and will involve most serious consequences if it is followed - 
slavishly. This policy is based on the assumption that the concentra- 
tion in each ‘ capital’ ship of an exceptionally powerful armament in 
association with strong defence, high speed, and great coal-endurance, 
is essential to success in future naval campaigns. It may be tersely 
described as the ‘ policy of Goliath.’ It involves immensely increased 
expenditure on each unit, while it fails to provide safeguards against 
some of the most serious risks incidental to modern naval warfare. 
It makes difficult the provision of the numbers of ships required for 
the protection of the British Empire, with its widespread and varied 
interests; unless a total expenditure is incurred which must be 
enormous, and of which the amount has never been stated, even 
approximately, by advocates of the system. In essence, the policy 
merely revives an old idea, frequently proposed and to some extent 
adopted here and elsewhere ; but the scale and extent of its present 
applications go far beyond precedent, and raise most serious issues 
which certainly ought to be faced. As one familiar with the history 
of warship construction since the ironclad era began, the writer is 
naturally much interested in the controversy. He now proposes to 
90% 302 
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state the case as fairly and fully as he can, within the limits which 
have been assigned, and to indicate his personal conclusions. 

In order that the recent exceptional increase of size and cost of 
individual warships—initiated in 1905 by laying down the Dread- 
nought and ordering three armoured cruisers of the Invincible class— 
may be understood by readers unfamiliar with technical matters, 
a brief preliminary explanation is necessary. 


INCREASED SIZE OF RECENT WarSHIPS 


Warships are usually compared by stating their lengths, breadths, 
draughts of water, and ‘displacement’ tonnages. Lengths and 
breadths, of course, are fixed quantities in any ship; draughts of 
water and displacements vary as changes occur in the weights of 
coal, ammunition, and consumable stores which are carried. Fair 
comparisons between warships can be made therefore only by taking 
their condition when fully laden and ready for sea-service—with 
bunkers full and the maximum weights of stores and ammunition, 
&c., on board. The draught of water with ships fully laden is termed 
the ‘ deep-load ’ draught ; the total weight of a ship and all she carries 
when floating at that draught is the displacement tonnage by which 
she should be measured in order that she may be compared fairly 
with other ships also fully laden. Tabulated lists of warships, how- 
ever, usually give figures for draughts of water and displacement 
tonnages which do not represent ‘ deep-load ’ conditions ; the tabulated 
figures nearly always correspond to conditions existing when ships 
float at arbitrarily assigned draughts of water, termed ‘ normal’ 
draughts, with ‘legend’ conditions of weights on board. At these 
‘normal’ draughts the bunkers are only partially filled with coal, 
the stores and ammunition may be incomplete; consequently the 
total weights (displacement tonnages) of the ships corresponding to 
normal draughts of water are much less than the tonnages at deep 
load. In the Royal Navy List for British ships, for example, and in 
similar official Lists for foreign ships, there appear only displacement 
tonnages corresponding to ‘ normal’ draughts, and not to deep-load 
draughts. Moreover, the excesses of deep-load displacement tonnages 
of ships over their so-called ‘normal’ displacements vary greatly ; 
not merely as between the warships of different countries—whose 
naval authorities adopt different rules for fixing ‘ normal ’ conditions—* 
but as between the warships built at different dates for the same 
navy. This point is of great importance, and it may be well to 
illustrate it by a few examples, which will also bring into relief the 
new departure in rules for ‘ normal’ draught and displacement which 
was made when the Dreadnought and Invincible classes were designed. 
As a consequence of that new departure the real increases made in 
the deep-load displacement tonnages of these and later ships have 
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been masked and minimised. It is not asserted, of course, that any 
improper motive influenced the changes then made ;_ but their effect 
ought to be understood. The following facts and figures, it should 
be explained, are not based on confidential information, but on 
Parliamentary Papers and other authoritative statements, from 
which any trained naval architect can make the deductions made by 
the writer. 

According to official papers presented to Parliament, the normal 
draught of the Dreadnought is 26 feet 6 inches; the corresponding 
displacement is 17,900 tons. The Civil Lord of the Admiralty not 
long ago informed the House of Commons that when the Dreadnought 
is fully loaded her draught of water is 31 feet 6 inches ; to this draught 
there must correspond a displacement tonnage of about 22,200 tons. 
The ‘ sinkage ’ of 5 feet from normal to deep-load draught occurring 
in the Dreadnought has never been approached in previous British 
warships. The corresponding increase in displacement—24 per cent. 
of the ‘ normal’ or Navy List tonnage—is also altogether exceptional. 
Taking the battleships of the King Edward class—the last of a long 
series designed by the writer—the contrast of conditions becomes 
more apparent. For the King Edwards the designed ‘ normal’ 
draught is 26 feet 9 inches; their Navy List displacement is 16,350 
tons ; their deep-load draught, ready for sea, with fuel supply com- 
plete, is a little less than 28 feet 5 inches; the corresponding displace- 
ment is about 17,500 tons. The ‘ sinkage’ from normal to deep-load 
draught in the King Edwards is not quite 20 inches—less than one- 
third of the sinkage of the Dreadnought ; the corresponding increase 
in displacement is 7 per cent. of the normal (Navy List) displacement. 
In other British battleships built from 1889 to 1902 the increase in 
displacement from normal to deep-load draught has varied from 
about 4 to 8 per cent. of the Navy List displacement ; the sinkage 
(from normal to deep-load draught) has varied from 10 to 20 inches. 
These figures indicate the magnitude of the changes made in fixing 
the so-called ‘normal’ conditions in the design of the’ Dreadnought 
class; and the effect which an arbitrary selection of the load of 
coal, &c., to be carried at normal draught has upon the reputed dis- 
placement. Had the ‘sinkage’ accepted in previous battleships 
been adopted for the Dreadnought, her Navy List displacement would 
have been stated as 20,800 tons instead of 17,900 tons; and the 
recorded increase over the King Edward class would have been about 
4450 tons instead of 1550 tons now given in official returns. In the 
Dreadnought design therefore, if the ordinary rules previously in use 
are applied, there is an increase of more than 27 per cent. on the Navy 
List displacement tonnage of the King Edward class. Its relative 
importance can be judged from the statement that the Royal Sovereign 
class designed in 1888 were of 14,150 tons; the King Edward class, 
designed in 1901, were of 16,350 tons—an increase of 2200 tons in 
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thirteen years, and of about 15°5 per cent. on the Navy List displace- 
ment tonnage of the Royal Sovereigns. The deep-load displacement 
of the Royal Sovereign class was about 14,700 tons, and that of the 
King Edward class is 17,500 tons, while that of the Dreadnought is 
increased, at one step, to 22,200 tons. These are the figures requiring 
to be kept in mind, and not the reputed displacements appearing in 
the Navy List and in Parliamentary Papers. 

Later vessels of the Dreadnought type have a normal draught of 
27 feet, the Téméraire group having a Navy List displacement of 
18,600 tons, and the St. Vincent group of 19,250 tons. Should the 

‘sinkage ’ from normal to deep draught in these vessels be ‘as great 
as that reported for the Dreadnought, their corresponding fully-laden 
displacements will be respectively about 23,000 tons and 23,600 tons, 
with 32 feet draught of water. 

For the Jnvincible class of armoured cruisers the normal draught 
of water is 26 feet, and the Navy List displacement is 17,250 tons, 
with 1000 tons of coal on board, as against 900 tons for the battle- 
ships of the Dreadnought type. These cruisers have engines developing 
41,000 horse-power, as against 23,000 to 24,500 horse-power in the 
battleships. If their full fuel supplies are to have the same propor- 
tion to their engine-powers as in the battleships, their ‘ sinkage’ 
should be no less. Few particulars are available for these cruisers 
as yet, but if the ‘sinkage’ be 5 feet, their load displacements will be 
about 21,500 tons. The Minotaur class, the largest armoured cruisers 
previously laid down for the Royal Navy, have normal displacements 
of 14,600 tons, and their load displacements are probably about 
16,000 tons. 

When one turns to official returns for other navies the contrast 
between the Dreadnought class and contemporaneous battleships 
is equally great. For example, the normal draught of the latest 
United States battleships (Delaware and North Dakota) is 26 feet 
11 inches, and the corresponding (Navy List) displacement is 20,000 
tons. On these figures the American vessels appear to be 5 inches 
deeper in draught than the Dreadnought herself, and about the same 
draught as the Téméraire and St. Vincent; while in displacement 
they are apparently 2100 tons greater than the Dreadnought, 1400 
tons greater than the T'éméraire, and 750 tons greater than the 
St. Vincent. These comparisons are fallacious, because different 
‘sinkages’ have been arranged for in the designs of the American 
and British ships. In the former the deep-load draught will be 
about 29} feet, and the corresponding displacement about 22,100 
tons, as against the deep-load draught of 31} feet (given by the Civil 
Lord) for the Dreadnought, and a corresponding displacement of 
about 22,200 tons. The American ships therefore will have an 
enormous advantage in draught, being about 2} feet less when fully 
laden; and they will be of practically the same load displacement 
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as the Dreadnought, Preceding battleships in the United States - 
. Navy have normal draughts of 244 feet, and corresponding displace- 

ments of 16,000 tons; their deep-load draughts are about 26} feet, 

and corresponding load displacements about 17,600 tons. The French 

battleships (Danton class) laid down since the Dreadnought are of 

about 18,300 tons displacement at the- normal draught of 27} feet, 
~ when 950 tons of coal are on board. With bunkers full the ‘ sinkage ’ 
should be about 18 inches, and the corresponding load displacement ° 
about 19,500 tons. The corresponding figures for the largest French 
battleships previously built are about 15,000 tons for normal displace-: 
ment and 16,000 tons for deep load. 

_ For German battleships of similar date, designed as replies to the 
Dreadnought, corresponding official particulars have not been published 
as yet. The German Admiralty has imitated the behaviour of our 
own when the Dreadnought was laid down: ‘ official secrecy’ has 
been enforced. The normal displacement is said to be 18,000 to 
19,000 tons. The step in size taken in this case is much greater 
than that which has been taken here or elsewhere, as the largest 
German battleships previously built were of 13,200 tons normal dis- 
placement. 

The Aki class of the Japanese Navy have a normal displacement 
of about 19,800 tons on a draught of water of 274 feet, and vessels of 
about 21,000 tons (normal) are said to be contemplated. The largest 
battleships previously built had normal displacements of 16,000 to 
16,500 tons, and with their bunkers full had load displacements of 
17,200 to 18,000 tons, closely resembling in size the British King 
Edwards. The Japanese have built armoured cruisers of 13,800 to 
14,800 tons (normal) displacement and are said to contemplate the 
construction of a cruiser of 18,700 tons. The German shipbuilding 
programme now in process of execution originally included six large 
armoured cruisers ; one approaching 15,000 tons normal displacement 
has been launched, and it is reported that the other five will be of 
19,000 tons. No authentic particulars as to fuel-supply and deep- 
load displacement are available as yet. 

Italy is about to commence one or two battleships of much greater 
displacement than those built in recent years, thus reverting to a 
policy adopted nearly thirty years ago when the Italia and Lepanto — 
were constructed, of which the displacements approached 16,000 
tons, although the largest British battleships of that date were of 
less than 12,000 tons, and most were of 9000 to 10,000 tons. Austria 
has begun battleships of 14,500 tons, in succession to ships of 10,400 
tons. Brazil has three battleships of 19,000 tons under construction 
in this country. In view of this summary of facts no one can 
dispute the statement that the cult of the monster warship has 
flourished greatly of late. 
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INOREASED, Cost or WARSHIPS 


The increased cost of individual warships during the last three 
years is no less remarkable than the increased dimensions and dis- 
placements. Much confusion has arisen in published comparisons 
of cost, and in order to make fair comparisons one must secure similarity 
in the conditions under which the ships compared have been built, 
as well as the inclusion of identical items in the cost-accounts. Some- 
times the costs of foreign ships inclusive of armaments have been 
compared with those of British ships exclusive of armaments; in 
other cases the net costs of dockyard-built ships have been compared 
with the contract-prices paid to private shipbuilders for sister-ships ; 
and in other ways unintentionally fallacious statements have appeared. 
Without going into details, it is proposed to illustrate the enormous 
increase of cost in recent years by taking a series of British vessels 
all of which have been built in Portsmouth Dockyard and comparing 
their net costs as recorded in Parliamentary Papers. By excluding 
the amounts assigned to ‘establishment or incidental charges ’— 
which are fixed by certain regulations, and may be varied from time 
to time—the comparison is reduced to the most accurate form possible. 
Of course there remain unnoticed variations that may have occurred 
in the market prices of materials, or changes in the rate of wages 
paid. Into these refinements it is impossible to enter here, and they 
do not sensibly affect the main consideration now in view—namely, 
the enormous step in cost made in 1905, when the Dreadnought was 
laid down. 

The Royal Sovereign, laid down in the autumn of 1889, was then 
the largest and most powerful battleship afloat ; her net cost (exclusive 
of armament) was 770,000). The Majestic was laid down early in 
1894; her net cost was 839,000. The Formidable followed early in 
1898 ; her net cost was 935,0001. The Britannia (King Edward class) 
was commenced early in 1904; her net cost was nearly 1,198,500/. 
The Dreadnought was laid down in October 1905; her net cost was 
1,532,0001. For the last two ships the proportion of incidental 
charges added to the net costs in the Dockyard Expense Accounts 
are respectively nearly 105,000/. and 117,000/.; so that the totals 
rise (in round figures) to 1,303,400/. and 1,649,500/., showing an in- 
crease in cost for the Dreadnought of 346,000]. over the Britannia 
—an increase of 26} per cent.—exclusive of armaments (guns; 
ammunition, torpedoes, &c.). The Navy Estimates do not give 
particulars of the costs of armaments for new ships, the only item 
appearing being the cost of guns. For the Britannia the guns cost 
about 91,500/., and for the Dreadnought 113,2001.—an increase of 
23°7 per cent. If, as it is not unreasonable to assume, the costs of 
guns, ammunition, and reserves in these ships bear about the same 
proportion to one another as the costs of guns alone, and if 300,000/. 
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is taken as a round figure for the Dreadnought, that for the Britannia 
would be about 240,000/. The total cost of the Dreadnought ready 
for service would then be close on two millions sterling, and that of 
the Britannia about 1,550,0007. This is probably near the truth. 
The Royal Sovereign when armed and ready for service represented 
a total outlay of less than a million. Two Royal Sovereigns were 
produced for the cost of one Dreadnought, and four Britannias for the 
cost of three Dreadnoughts. The Téméraires and St. Vincents, being 
larger vessels, if built under similar conditions, will cost more than 
the Dreadnought. 

Germany has taken a much greater step in the construction of her 
latest battleships, for which the estimated total cost, inclusive of 
armaments, is 1,838,000/. per ship. The largest battleships previously 
laid down cost about 1,200,000/. France has increased the cost 
per ship (including armaments) from 1,600,000/. for the Liberté 
class to nearly 2,100,000/. for the Danton class. The United States 
have taken a similar course in the Delaware and North Dakota, and for 
the new ships proposed to be laid down next year the estimated cost, 
exclusive of armour and armament, is 1,200,000/. After making 

allowances for the cheaper armour procurable in America, it appears 
that these battleships will each cost about two millions sterling when 
armed and ready for service. 

The action taken by the Admiralty in laying down the Invincible 
class of armoured cruisers has involved an equally serious increase 
in cost, the three vessels together costing nearly five millions, exclusive 
of armaments, which probably represent three-quarters of a million 
more. Their German rivals are estimated to cost about 1,800,000/. 
each, inclusive of armaments. Three armoured cruisers of the Natal 
class, built by contract like the Invincibles, are estimated to cost 
(exclusive of armaments) rather less than 3} millions; and three of 
the Drake class cost less than three millions. Five Drakes could be 
produced for the same sum as is required for three nvincibles. 

Besides the largely increased capital expenditure involved in 
recent naval construction there will come in future years a correspond- 
ing increase in the outlay on maintenance and repairs. This side of 
the question has been discussed by the writer in previous papers 
published in this Review, and it is consequently unnecessary to enter 
into further details. The matter is, however, one of great importance 
in its bearing on naval expenditure. 


Tue Case ror Monster WARSHIPS 


Advocates of recent types of warships consider ‘the game to be 
worth the candle,’ and maintain that the considerable increase in the 
size and cost of each unit is justified by the consequent strategical 
and tactical advantages. An attempt will now be made to state 
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their case fairly, although limits of space require that the statement 
shall be brief. 

Two ideas dominate recent warship designs. First that higher 
speeds than those hitherto accepted must be secured in battleships 
and armoured cruisers; and that for both strategical and tactical 
reasons this increased speed, associated with large fuel-supplies, will 
add to fighting efficiency. Secondly, that armaments should embody 
the ‘ single-calibre big-gun’ principle: each ‘capital’ ship carrying 
eight to twelve heavy guns, widely distributed, adequately protected, 
and placed high above water. Defence against the attacks of torpeodo 
flotillas is to be provided by means of numerous small guns, which 
are given only shield-protection in most cases, but in others are placed 
in lightly-armoured batteries or casemates. To realise either of 
these fundamental ideas it is necessary to accept a serious increase 
in size and cost as compared with preceding types of warships. To 
give effect to both these ideas in a single ship inevitably exaggerates 
that increase. 

It is possible to illustrate what is involved in increase of speed 
alone by reference to what has happened in Transatlantic passenger 
and mail steamers during the last twenty years. In 1888 for an 
average sea-speed in fair weather of 20 knots, vessels were built 

‘ about 550 feet long and 13,000 to 14,000 tons displacement, costing 
350,0007. to 400,0007. Five years later for 22 knots it was found 
necessary to increase dimensions to 600 feet in length, 18,000 tons in 
displacement, and the cost rose to about 500,000/. About 1902-3 
for maximum sea-speeds of 23} to 23} knots, lengths of 660 to 680 feet, 
and displacements of about 25,000 tons were required, and the cost 
was 750,000/. to 800,000/. The latest step, made in the Lusitania and 
Mauretania by the Cunard Steamship Company with the assistance 
of the Government, gives a maximum average sea-speed of 24} to 
25 knots, in ships 760 feet in length, 38,000 tons in displacement, and 
the cost per ship is about 1} millions sterling. All these Atlantic 
steamships, it may be observed, carry very little dead weight, their 
load consisting chiefly of fuel, passengers, crews and baggage. All 
possible improvements in materials and propelling apparatus have 
been introduced in successive designs ; and, although the accommoda- 
tion and decorations may have involved relatively larger cost in later 
vessels, the main cause of increase in size and cost has been the require- 
ment for higher speed. It will be noted also that to gain a certain 
increment of speed a much greater increment in cost is needed as the 
speed becomes higher. For instance, to pass from 22 to 23} knots 
the cost was increased from about 550,000/. to 800,000/.—or by 
about 45 per cent. ; whereas to pass from 23} to 25 knots the cost has 
been about doubled. This is an object-lesson showing what increased 
speed involves ; it will help readers to understand better what was 
involved in the decision to increase the designed speed of the Dread- 
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nought to 21 knots, as against 19 knots accepted in the designs for 
preceding British battleships. It is true that the decision to introduce 
Parsons’ steam-turbines instead of reciprocating engines greatly 
assisted the responsible designer ; and it is understood that full use 
was made of the most recent progress in all departments of the work ; 
but even when the highest professional ability was applied to the 
problem the attainment of the higher speed necessarily involved 
serious increase in size and cost. This effect was accentuated by the 
circumstance that the load of armament, armour, and fuel which the 
Dreadnought had to carry exceeded that of her predecessors. Even 
had the speed remained unchanged, this increase in load would 
have necessitated considerable increase in size and cost: but the 
simultaneous increase in speed and load exaggerated these features, 
and brought about the results above-mentioned. 

Published reports of the steam-trials of the Dreadnought indicate 
that the intentions of the designer have been realised. These trials, 
it must be noted, were made at ‘ normal ’ draught and a displacement 
of about 18,000 tons. If the vessel had been tried at a draught corre- 
_ sponding to the same ‘ sinkage ° as has been usual in preceding British 
battleships, her displacement would have been nearly 21,000 tons. 
For 8 hours the Dreadnought is said to have maintained a speed of 21} 
knots ; for 4 runs, on the measured mile, to have maintained 21°6 knots. 
As she developed about 11 per cent. more horse-power on the measured 
mile runs than she did on a continuous 8 hours’ trial, these published 
results are not discordant. If she had been tried at a displacement 
of about 21,000 tons the speed for 8 hours would have been 21 knots as 
nearly as can be estimated. Preceding British battleships of recent 
design have attained speeds of 19 to 19} knots on their 8 hours’ trials. 
The Dreadnought, therefore, has an advantage of 14 to 2 knots under 
similar conditions of trial, and the use of the steam-turbine accounts 
for no small part of this gain. She has also made an experimental 
cruise of about 10,000 knots with most satisfactory results, averaging 
about 17 knots on Transatlantic passages. The vessel undoubtedly 
possesses high speed and very large fuel-endurance ; but in obtaining 
the latter quality and keeping the normal displacement below 18,000 
tons, her ‘ sinkage ’ to deep-load draught has been made exceptionally 
great. Whether the gain of 14 to 2 knots in speed gives strategical 
and technical advantages commensurate with the increase in cost 
and the drawbacks incidental to an exceptionally deep draught when 
laden, still remains a matter of debate. Many high naval authorities, 
British and foreign, contend that it does not. After careful study 
of what has been written on both sides, the writer is of opinion that 
the case in favour of the higher speed has not been made out, even 
on strategical considerations. On the tactical side the argument in 
its favour is relatively weaker. For single-ship actions a difference 
of 14 to 2 knots in the maximum speed attainable has been demon- 
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strated to be unimportant in relation to other qualities; for fleet 
actions its relative importance is less than for single-ship engage- 
ments. On these points, however, readers interested in the subject 
should consult the original authorities. Both sides claim the battle 
of Tsu-Shima as a proof of the soundness of their opinion ; in the 
writer’s judgment the ‘ Noes’ have it, and the price paid for speed 
has been too great. 


*Smneie-CatiprE Heavy-Gun’ ARMAMENTS 


The second cause of increase in size and cost of recent warships, 
as already mentioned, has been the adoption of a principal armament 
consisting entirely of numerous heavy guns, in association with an 
‘ anti-torpedo’ armament of small guns. In the Dreadnought, for 
example, there are ten 12-inch guns and twenty-seven 12-pounders. 
The 12-inch guns are mounted in pairs in five armoured positions. 
One pair is carried above a high forecastle which rises 28 feet above 
the normal water-line, the axes of the guns being about 6 feet higher. 
These guns are on the centre line of the deck and command large 
ares of horizontal training on each side. Another pair is placed 
similarly on the centre line of the upper deck towards the after part, 
and commands a corresponding arc of training astern. A third pair 
is placed on the centre line of the upper deck at some distance before 
the after turret: these guns are available on either broadside, and 
command large arcs of training, but cannot fire directly astern 
because of the interference of the after turret. The remaining four 
12-inch guns are mounted in two armoured stations, one on each side 
of the upper deck at some distance abaft the forward turret. Each 
pair can be fired directly ahead past the side of the high forecastle, and 
they command large arcs of training abaft the beam, but each pair 
is available only on one broadside. The eight guns on the upper 
deck are carried about 24 feet above the normal water-line. As the 
official description puts it: ‘ Hight 12-inch guns (80 per cent. of the 
main armament) can be fired on either broadside, and four (or possibly 
six) 12-inch guns can be fired simultaneously ahead or astern.’ The 
latter statement assumes that the two pairs of 12-inch guns mounted 
at the sides of the forecastle can simultaneously be brought to bear on 
an enemy directly ahead or astern, which is unlikely to occur in 
practice. ° 

This brief description indicates the difficulties which arise in 
mounting ten 12-inch guns—even on a ship about 500 feet long and 
82 feet broad—in such a fashion that each pair of guns can command 
large arcs of horizontal command, and yet ‘interfere’ little with 
each other. Considerable danger may be incurred if the fire from one 
pair of heavy guns, at extreme angles of training, affects the gun- 
crews in another turret. Precautions may be taken which will prevent 
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accident under peace conditions, but in the heat of action, when a 
rapidly moving enemy is the target, serious risks will be inevitable. 
This feature of warship design exercises great influence on the disposi- 
tion of armaments. It probably had much to do with the introduction 
of a long forecastle in the Dreadnought, although thé maintenance of 
high speed at sea is also favoured thereby, and stowage space is pro- 
vided for boats. 

In marked contrast with these conditions stands the disposition of 
main armaments which was adopted for British battleships in the 
design of the Royal Sovereign class in 1888, and was maintained, 
in principle, up to the design of the Dreadnought, not merely in British 
battleships but in foreign vessels. Four heavy guns—usually 12-inch— 
are mounted in pairs on the centre line of the upper deck, in the same 
fashion as has been described for the foremost and aftermost turrets 
of the Dreadnought. In the central part of the ship, between the two 
heavy gun stations, space is available, free from ‘ interference’ by 
the fire of the heavy guns, where the secondary and minor gun arma- 
ment can be mounted and worked efficiently. For a long period the 
secondary armament of British battleships consisted chiefly of 6-inch 
quick-firing guns protected by armoured casemates or batteries. 
Four 9-2-inch guns were introduced in the King Edward class in addi- 
tion to 6-inch guns. The minor (anti-torpedo) armament consisted 
of 12-pounders and smaller quick-firing guns. Boat stowage, free 
from chance of accident from gun-fire, was possible on or over the 
central portion of the upper deck ; and the height and extent of light 
unarmoured superstructures was much less than is possible in ships 
carrying ten 12-inch guns. Magazines and shell-rooms were placed 
before and abaft boiler and engine rooms in comparatively cool 
positions; thus favouring the preservation in good condition of 
modern ‘ propellents ’—such as cordite—which are liable to be seriously 
affected by high temperatures. With ‘single-calibre heavy-gun’ 
armaments magazines and shell rooms must be placed directly below 
each pair of guns, so that the hoist of the ammunition may be 
practically vertical. It is no easy task to arrange (even in so large 
a ship as the Dreadnought) for these magazines, in association with 
large spaces necessarily assigned to machinery boilers and fuel; and 
the near neighbourhood of these sources of heat makes it practically 
impossible to keep the magazines cool without having recourse to 
mechanical or refrigerating apparatus. When the task is most skil- 
fully accomplished the requirements of large spaces in the hold, in 
certain fixed relations to heavy-gun stations, compel the designer to 
adopt large dimensions for ships—particularly in length and breadth. 
In short, the most striking instances of the domination of armaments 
over warship design are to be found in the Dreadnought and her 
successors. 

If it were true, as is asserted by advocates of the type, that a ship 
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armed like the Dreadnought was a match in fighting efficiency for two 
or three ships each carrying four 12-inch guns, there would, of course, 
be great economy in the large increase in dimensions and cost of 
individual ships which the new armament involves. The arguments 
used in support of this contention are delightfully simple, and run as 
follows: Future naval actions will be fought at long ranges—7000 
to 10,000 yards. The swifter ship or fleet can select its range and 
relative position. A fleet of Dreadnoughts would select a long range 
at which guns smaller than 12-inch would practically do little harm, 
because they could not perforate armour of even moderate thickness. 
Consequently only 12-inch guns will count in future, and the number 
of 12-inch guns carried is a practical measure of the relative gun- 
power of rival ships. The Dreadnought type can bring eight 12-inch 
guns to bear on each broadside, 4 or 6 directly ahead and astern ; their 
predecessors can only bring four 12-inch guns to bear on each broadside 
and two directly ahead or astern. Therefore the Dreadnought is to 
be considered equal in gun-power to two or three King Edwards. In 
fact, all preceding types are said to be disclassed and made obsolete by 
the advent of the ‘ big-gun single-calibre ’ type. 

The flatter trajectory and greater accuracy of 12-inch guns at 
long ranges is used as an additional argument against the adoption of 
lighter guns, and especially against 6-inch guns. It is undoubted that 


large-calibre guns surpass smaller guns in accuracy when tried on . 


experimental ranges; it is indeed a scientific necessity that this 
should be so. On the other hand, facts of experience, gained in 
battle-practice at long ranges, show that under conditions which 
prevail in naval gunnery the 6-inch gun proves more accurate than 
the 12-inch, even at long ranges, and makes a greater percentage 
of hits to rounds fired. Individual blows, of course, are vastly 
lighter than those of the 12-inch, but the numbers of hits made in a 
given time by the 6-inch guns are very much greater. If ‘ weights of 
metal ’ corresponding to the number of hits made by guns available on 
one broadside in a given time, in a vessel like the Dreadnought, be 
compared with the corresponding ‘ weight of metal ’ for the number of 
hits made by a ship of the King Edward class at long range, it appears 
that the King Edward class has a considerable superiority. It may 
be granted that this method of comparison is not a satisfactory measure 
of relative powers of attack. On the other hand, it is equally unsatis- 
factory to concentrate attention on armour perforation as is done 
by advocates of big-gun armaments, and to throw out of account the 
greater and more destructive ‘ volume of fire’ from 6-inch, 8-inch, 
and 9°2-inch guns. Every modern warship, including the Dreadnought 
type, is highly vulnerable over large areas of the sides, and many 
vital parts of the armament lie open to effective attack by 6-inch guns. 
In the Dreadnought, for example, when floating upright in still water 
at the load draught given by the Civil Lord, the conditions of armour- 
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defence to buoyancy and stability are as follows: Over about three- 
fourths of the length from the bow there is a strip (or belt) of armour 
rising about four feet above water; varying in thickness from 8 to 
6 inches, and having a total area about 1600 square feet on each side. 
From the after end of this belt to the stern there is 4-inch side armour, 
but at the load draught this thin armour is awash or under water. 
The sides above the armour are formed of thin steel-plating, and are 
unprotected. The area of the unprotected target to the upper deck 
(neglecting superstructures) is about three to four times as great as that 
of the armour, and from its position in relation to still water, the armour 
’ belt is less likely to be hit even when the ship is at rest and upright. 
When the ship steams or turns in smooth water she causes considerable 
motion in the water surrounding her, and portions of the narrow 
armour belt will be frequently under water. At sea, even in moderate 
weather, the wave motion past the ship and her own rolling and pitch- 
ing motions will constantly submerge the side armour, and involve 
the frequent rise of the water high upon the thin sides above the 
armour. Injuries to this unprotected area must consequently involve the 
admission of quantities of water above the protective deck, and lead to 
consequent losses of buoyancy and stability, with possibly disastrous 
results to the vessel, although her armoured portions may remain intact. 
If the heavy guns and their protecting armoured barbettes and turrets 
are carried at a great height above water—as they are in the Dread- 
nought type—then the centre of gravity is raised correspondingly, 
and the capability of the ship to maintain her stability when the 
thin sides are damaged in action will be sensibly reduced. Now 
obviously 6-inch quick-firing guns, firing high explosive shells with 
large bursters, are most effective weapons against unprotected sides 
and superstructures in a vessel defended in the manner described. 
Their fire, even at long range, will rapidly wreck the unarmoured sides 
and superstructures, give free admission of the sea to the interior, 
and cause serious alterations in buoyancy, stability, and manceuvring 
powers. This is no fancy picture: the battle of Tsu-Shima furnished 
ample illustrations of its truthfulness. All accounts practically 
agree in this: the heavily-laden Russian battleships which were 
sunk by gun-fire foundered because of the entry of water through 
openings in the thin sides above the armour and not because of per- 
foration of the armour. The lesson ought not to be neglected. 

In all modern battleships the side armour is carried only five to six. 
feet below the normal water-line ; the bottoms below the side armour: 
are formed of thin steel plating. The risk of damage by gun-fire 
to the bottom plating when emerged by the rolling or pitching motions 
of a vessel, or the passage of waves along her sides, is, therefore, common. 
to all ships. It is not negligible, as was demonstrated during the 
Russo-Japanese war ; but experience does not support the view that 
the dangers resulting from it are comparable with those accompanyimg 
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injuries to the sides above water. Many experiments have been 
made in the past as to the best means of making projectiles penetrate 
below water, and fairly good results have been obtained by Sir Joseph 
Whitworth and others. It is stated that the subject is to be experi- 
mented with again using modern guns, and under the conditions of long 
range firing. Whatever the result may be it will not affect the pre- 
ceding general statements, and the development of the use of sub- 
marine mines is a far more serious matter. Reference will be made to 
that subject hereafter. 

Much that has been written about the Dreadnought type might 
lead to the belief that 12-inch guns were not merely the only or chief 
means of offence, but that they themselves enjoyed immunity from 
injury in battle. It is well to state, therefore, that 60 per cent. of the 
lengths of such guns are permanently exposed outside the armoured 
shields or turrets protecting their loading and working mechanisms, 
Experience has proved that these exposed portions of heavy guns 
are liable to serious injury by the fire of 6-inch guns ; and it is on record 
that splinters from high explosive shells fired by 6-inch guns during 
the Russo-Japanese war wrought havoc in vital parts of armoured 
ships—such as the conning-towers—and did great damage to signalling 
and fire-control apparatus, besides making it impossible for men to 
live in the open and carry on duties necessary to navigation and 
mancuvring. An impartial review of recent naval history and 
experimental trials leads, therefore, to the conclusion that it is unwise 
to abandon 6-inch guns, and that they still deserve a prominent place 
in the armaments of warships. 

On many occasions the writer has publicly stated his opinion that 
the fundamental idea of the Dreadnought armament—the single- 
calibre big-gun—is simply a return to an idea represented in the 
Thunderer and Devastation, designed in 1869, repeated with improve- 
ments in a former Dreadnought, re-designed in 1872, and exemplified 
on the largest scale in the battleship Inflexible of 1873. The previous 
Dreadnought had a displacement of 10,800 tons, and was armed 
with four 12}-inch guns mounted in pairs in two turrets, all four guns 
being available on both broadsides, and having large arcs of training 
across the keel-line. The vessel was heavily armoured to the upper 
deck (104 feet above water) over a considerable portion of her length ; 
the maximum thickness of armour was 14 inches. Her maximum 
speed was 14 knots, and she had a large coal supply. Her cost, 
exclusive of armament, was 620,000/. The heavy guns were carried 
about 14 feet above water, not quite half as high as the forecastle guns 
of the Dreadnought ; and efficient fighting of the guns was difficult in 
a sea way. A few small guns were carried on the superstructure, 
and on it the boats were stowed. In armament, except for 
numbers of guns and their height above water, this Dreadnought 
was a prototype of her namesake designed thirty years later. 
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The present Dreadnought has the benefit of subsequent accumu- 
lated experience and many improvements in mechanical engineer- 
ing, metallurgy and gunnery. From some points of view the 
earlier Dreadnought—allowing for the date of her construction and 
in comparison with ships of her time—compares favourably with 
her successor. Her defensive powers were relatively superior: her 
offensive powers were adequate to then. existing requirements ; she 
fully represented the big-gun single-calibre principle of armament. 
But the type gave way to others in which secondary armaments were 
developed. In this and other respects history is repeating itself. 
The Dreadnought of 1872 carried 38-ton muzzle-loading guns, her 
’ immediate successor, the Injlexible, was armed with 81-ton guns; 
the increase in weight of guns was due chiefly to a desire to obtain 
greater power of perforating armour. With breech-loading guns in 
later ships a similar course was followed, and for similar reasons. 
Beginning with 12-inch guns of about 45 tons, there followed 13}-inch 
guns of 67 tons, and then 16}-inch guns of 110 tons. Wiser counsels 
ultimately prevailed ; guns of 12-inch calibre were generally adopted, 
and by successive improvements were brought up to the powerful 
weapons now in use. Following up a line of reasoning which is 
perfectly logical if armour perforation is to govern naval armaments, 
we are once more hearing of the desirabilify—if not necessity—of 
introducing calibres in excess of 12 inches. Students of history are 
justified, therefore, in insisting that those who advocate a repetition 
of an old story shall bear the burden of proving that larger calibre 
guns are needed. Superficial statements such as have been made of 
late do not suffice : they are neither new nor true. This is not a matter 
to be dealt with by mere personal authority ; it requires thorough and 
impartial consideration by experienced men, capable of dealing not 
only with the questions of shipbuilding, ordnance and engineering 
which are involved, but of advising on larger questions of policy of 
which they form a part. 

It should be noted too that less than four years after a decision 
was reached to abolish secondary armaments in British battleships 
and to adopt 12-pounders as the only auxiliaries to 12-inch guns, 
important steps have been taken towards a reversal of that policy. 
In this country there have been rumours that 4-inch guns will be 
used instead of 3-inch ; in Italy and Japan 47-inch guns find favour ; 
in the latest United States battleships 5-inch guns will be carried. 
The latest Japanese designs are said to provide for twelve 12-inch 
guns, ten 6-inch and twelve 4°7-inch. The writer’s personal opinion is 
that the wisest course in present circumstances is to adopt 6-inch guns 
exclusively as adjuncts to 12-inch guns in battleships, to give the 6-inch 
guns suitable armour-protection and to use them as anti-torpedo guns, 
as well as in fleet actions. A certain number of rapid-firimg guns 
of very small calibre may be useful auxiliaries in repelling torpedo 
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attacks, and special ammunition may be required for the 6-inch guns 
when used for that purpose. As to the number of 12-inch guns which 
should be mounted in future battleships it must suffice here to say that 
the adoption of ten or twelve such guns even in very large ships does 
not appear desirable. The actual dispositions of armaments containing 
that number of heavy guns which have been made in recent types of 
battleships and large armoured cruisers furnish proof of the fact that 
when such large numbers of heavy guns are carried the efficiency 
and full utilisation of some of the guns are necessarily reduced in 
comparison with the offensive powers possessed by the two pairs of 
12-inch guns carried in warships built before the commencement 
of the Dreadnought era. 

This diminution of offensive power for some of the heavy — 
guns in ships of recent design naturally raises the question whether 
or not good grounds have been shown for the armament adopted 
in vessels of the Dreadnought type. Is it the best policy to 
concentrate in a single ship enormous gun-power? Other and 
formidable risks besides those incidental to artillery attack have to 
be encountered in modern naval warfare. Under-water attacks—by 
submarine mines and torpedoes—cannot be regarded as relatively 
unimportant, considering what happened in the Russo-Japanese 
war. The debates which took place at the Hague Conference make it 
certain that extensive use will be made of submarine mines in future 
naval campaigns. Increased lengths and draughts of water such as 
have beén adopted in recent warships carry with them corresponding 
increases in the areas of targets exposed to under-water attacks. 
Much has been made of novel provisions against these attacks intro- 
duced into recent British warships. Any visitor to the Royal Dock- 
yards when the ships were building had an opportunity of seeing 
what is the nature of the defence provided, and will have noted, as 
the writer has done, that the system adopted closely resembles that 
previously made use of in some foreign ships. In his opinion risks of 
serious damage from under-water attacks still remain and are made 
greater by the large dimensions of the vessels ; although some mitiga- 
tion of the effects of those attacks may have been secured. That 

Opinion is confirmed by what happened to the Cesarewitch at Port 
Arthur when the first Japanese torpedo attack was made on the 
Russian fleet. The Cesarewitch was defended by ‘inner armour’ 
extending to a considerable depth below water ; but she was seriously 
injured by locomotive torpedoes and had to be beached. These 
torpedoes contained explosive charges of moderate destructive force as 
compared with those carried by submarine mines, and every nation 
is busy with the development of that form of offence. It is a matter of 
interest to add that French naval authorities after full consideration 
are reported to-have decided against inner armour, and one may 
feel confident that they possessed accurate information of what 
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happened to the French-built Cesarewitch, and what has been done sub- 
sequently in British battleships. In the United States a similar view 
appears to be entertained. Remembering the fact that on one day the 
Japanese lost two out of their six battleships by the explosion of 
submarine mines, it cannot be disputed that an extreme concentration 
_of fighting power in single ships of enormous size and cost may be 
accompanied by large relative losses. Numbers as well as individual 
fighting capability are obviously essential to success. If it be argued 
that the true policy for Great Britain is to construct ships which are in- 
dividually superior, in all their qualities, to foreign rivals, and at the 
same time to secure ample numbers of such ships, no matter what the 
cost may be, the reply is simple. Unless and until it can be demon- 
strated that, for a given expenditure, better results can be obtained, in 
aggregate fighting efficiency and in provision against known risks, by 
constructing vessels which may be classed as of the Dreadnought type, 
rather than by constructing a larger number of vessels of somewhat 
less individual offensive power and speed, it would be a folly to admit 
that the policy described is the best for Great Britain. In order to 
enforce this point a comparison may be made between existing types 
already mentioned. 

It has been stated above that four vessels of the King Edward class 
can be produced for about the same total sum as is: required for three 
vessels of the St. Vincent class. If steam turbines were adopted 
instead of reciprocating engines in a new King Edward, the speed 
could be sensibly increased, and probably brought within a knot of that 
of the St. Vincents. Apart from this change in speed and in propelling 
apparatus which would put the King Edward on an equal footing 
with the Dreadnought, the offensive (gun) powers of the groups would 
compare as follows :— 

Three St. Vincents. 380 12-inch guns, 24 available on each broadside. 

Four improved King = enuuiedieie ze r : 

aur cue ‘\ 40 6-inch guns, 20 = ie A 


On the basis of experience in battle-practice it may be asserted 
that four King Edwards fighting at ranges up to 7000 yards would be 
capable of discharging, in a given time, a much greater weight of metal 
and of bursting charges carried by high explosive shells than three 
St. Vincents. The number of hits would also be much greater for the 
group of King Edwards, and the.damage inflicted on unarmoured 
or thinly armoured portions of the sides and superstructures of an 
enemy’s ship would be much greater. On the other hand, the 12-inch 
guns of the St. Vincents would possess a distinct advantage in armour- 
perforation ; but, on the basis of experience, it may be anticipated 
that, at the long ranges assumed for future naval actions, even 12-inch 
guns will not be likely in many cases to completely perforate the 


armour of an enemy. 
3P2 
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Turning to the defensive powers of the two groups, it is necessary 
to keep in mind not merely thicknesses of armour on sides and gun- 
emplacements, but also the comparative areas on the sides protected by 
armour, and the heights above water to which the armour is carried. 
It is fair to assume that both groups would fight at or near their load 
draughts, and not at normal draughts. In addition the vertical 
distribution of their weights must be taken into account; because 
that exercises a great influence on the conditions of stability when the 
sides are damaged by gun-fire in action. The writer is of opinion 
that when all these matters have been considered the King Edwards 
compare very favourably with the Dreadnoughts. In the latter, the 
side armour, as previously explained, rises only to four feet above 
water when the vessels are fully laden : whereas in the King Edwards 
for a considerable part of the length it rises to the upper deck, forming 
a battery in which the 6-inch guns are placed. Moreover, the heavy 
weights of the 12-inch guns and the protecting armour being carried 
at considerable heights above water must cause the centre of gravity 
of the Dreadnought type to be placed relatively higher than in the 
King Edwards, and the capability of the Dreadnoughts to maintain 
their stability when the thin side-plating above the armour is damaged 
in action will be correspondingly reduced. 

This comparison has been made in order to illustrate the necessity 
for detailed and thorough comparison of alternative types and systems 
of armament and protection when a programme of shipbuilding is 
being arranged. ‘ Unless this is done it is impossible to secure the best 
results for a given expenditure. Mere multiplication in numbers of 
ships, individually of small size and power, is not a reasonable solu- 
tion of the problem: neither is it justifiable to concentrate unduly 
offensive powers in individual ships ; having regard to the necessarily 
great increase in size and cost, and the existence of certain risks to 
which even the largest ships are exposed, especially those inicidental 
to under-water attacks. It is necessary to find a reasonable com- 
promise between these extreme views, and in making the attempt 
regard must be had to certain governing conditions based on experience 
and common sense. 

The writer is aware that he lies open to the retort ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.’ Twenty years ago ships designed by him for the Royal 
Navy were attacked as ‘ monsters,’ and he admits full responsibility 
for having advised the Admiralty to build much larger battleships 
and cruisers than had been built previously for the Royal Navy. 
Had his advice been taken battleships of the Majestic class of 15,000 
tons displacement would have been constructed in 1889 instead of 
Royal Sovereigns of 14,150 tons. This action, however, does not 
involve inconsistency or change of opinion on his part in the foregoing 
criticism of ‘ single-calibre heavy-gun ’ ships of recent design. Even 
if there had been a change of personal opinion that would have been 
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a trivial matter and might have been perfectly justifiable in view of 
advances made during the last twenty years in naval war-material. 
As a matter of fact there has been no such change : principles of design 
which held good in 1888 are, in the writer’s judgment, applicable at 
the present time. Those principles may be briefly summarised, not as 
@ personal vindication, but because they are in themselves basic and 
worthy of consideration. 

Battleships for the service of the British Navy must always possess 
ample sea-keeping qualities and large fuel-endurance. They should be 
of dimensions and types that would secure for them the capability 
of maintaining speed in a sea-way, and of fighting their guns in heavy 
weather from steady gun-platforms. They ought to compare favour- 
ably in defensive powers—including protection to buoyancy and 
stability as well as to armament—with foreign battleships of the same 
date of design. In offensive powers, unless a very high price has 
to be paid, the individual ship should not be inferior to the contem- 
poraneous individual foreign ship: but a limit of cost per ship may be 
reached, when other risks than those incidental to gun-fire have to 
be considered. Numbers of ships as well as individual power must be 
taken into account when the constitution of the fleet is being decided. 
Homogeneity and practical identity in manceuvring power are qualities 
of the highest importance in units making up a squadron of battle- 
ships. The effective speed of a fleet is that of its slowest ships ; 
a moderate difference between the effective speeds of two rival fleets 
does not greatly affect their relative fighting-powers. Differences 
in type, dispositions of armament, and manceuvring power between 
the ships of a squadron very seriously reduce its capability as an 
instrument of war. Draught of water is a most important feature 
in the design of warships, and relatively moderate draught is a distinct 
advantage in naval operations and in harbour or dock accommodation. 
_ From 1885 to 1902 the writer served as the responsible designer 
of ships for the Royal Navy, and worked steadily on the lines laid 
down. He was the technical adviser to the Board of Admiralty, 
with whom rested the decision as to the qualities to be embodied in 
each new ship: his duty was fulfilled when alternative designs had 
been prepared and submitted to the Board, with an expression of 
his opinion as to relative merits and demerits. That is always the 
position of the Director of Naval Construction, and the writer desires 
to add that nothing which has been said above is meant or should be 
taken as a reflection on ora criticism of the professional work of his suc- 
cessor in that office. On many occasions it has been his official duty to 
become the public exponent and defender of designs which did not 
represent his personal opinion or preference. It is quite possible that 
his successor now has to fulfil a similar duty. Taking things as they 
stand, however, it may be said that all the battleships—from the 
Royal Sovereign class to the King Edward class—for which the writer 
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was responsible were homogeneous in their principal features—dis- 
position of armament, power of maintaining speed at sea, and 
manceuvring capability. Any of them could have been made a unit 
in a@ squadron without seriously prejudicing its efficiency. Full use 
was made, of course, of successive improvements in naval guns, 
propelling machinery, boilers, armour, gun-mountings, and the 
materials used in shipbuilding and engineering, In this manner, 
without very great increase in size and cost of individual ships laid 
down, as compared with their immediate predecessors, substantial 
progress was secured in speed as well as offensive and defensive powers, 
This gradual progress involved no radical change of type, and the’ 
lead of Great Britain was practically followed in essentials elsewhere, 
although there were many differences in details and designs of foreign 
ships. 

It is conceivable, of course, that such a period as that described 
might be advantageously followed by a radical change of type such 
as occurred when the Dreadnought was laid down. No system of 
construction, however admirable it may be, can be regarded as 
applicable for an unlimited time. The march of invention is unceasing. 
On the other hand, before a radical change is made there should be 
full proof that the balance of advantage lies that way, and that 
increased size and cost are justified by gains in offensive and defensive 
power and general fighting efficiency. This is the question raised 
throughout this paper. Reasons have been given for holding the 
opinion that the defensive powers of the Dreadnought type are not 
well proportioned to the offensive powers; that the multiplication 
of heavy guns in individual ships involves some loss of efficiency in 
the individual pairs of guns, and some difficulties in regard to magazines. 
The real gain in speed in the Dreadnought over her predecessors has 
been shown to be less than the apparent gain, because vessels have 
been, tried at draughts of water and displacements corresponding to 
different departures from their deep-load conditions. Further, the 
comparison of speeds is vitiatéd by the use of more efficient steam 
turbines in the Dreadnought as compared with reciprocating engines 
in preceding ships. As to the maintenance of speed at sea, the 
Dreadnought, with her greater length and weight, as well as the high 
forecastle, would doubtless have an advantage; but this could not 
be important, and her predecessors have done well in this respect. 
Their freeboard forward is less, and their forward pairs of 12-inch 
guns are lower; experience shows, however, that they can fight 
these guns efficiently in any weather in which an action is likely to 
occur. Increase in height of freeboard and height of guns above 
water beyond what-is really necessary is accompanied by sensible 
drawbacks. It increases the area of target and raises the weights, 
thus telling against the maintenance of stability when ships are 
damaged in action. As to steadiness of gun-platform, all that need 
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be said is that certain unavoidable conditions of the design of the 
Dreadnought type compel the acceptance of greater ‘ stiffness’ than 
in preceding types ; and this must tend to quicker rolling motion and 
to less steadiness of gun-platform than has been obtained in previous 
types. In regard to draught of water, the figures given above show 
that the Dreadnought, when fully laden, draws three feet more water 
than the King Edwards. This is.a serious disadvantage in warlike 
operations, especially in comparatively shallow water like the Baltic ; 
and it must limit the range of useful employment. It also involves 
difficulties in regard to harbours and docks. A year ago at Gibraltar 
the writer was informed that the Dreadnought when fully laden could 
not lie afloat in the harbour, except in the relatively deep water near 
the approach to the docks. Similar difficulties must be felt elsewhere, 
and the multiplication of these large and deep-draught ships must be 
accompanied by large expenditure on dredging, docks, &c. Already 
‘ there are indications of what will become necessary if the big-ship 
policy is continued ; and the matter requires thorough investigation. 
Finally, in regard to manceuvring power further information is required. 
There are in circulation rumours that the capabilities of the Dread- 
nought are inferior to those of her predecessors; these must give 
cause for anxiety if they are correct. It is a matter for great regret 
that the Dreadnought has not been treated in the same way as the 
Royal Sovereign class, the Majestic, and other new battleship types 
were treated. They were attached to fleets in active commission 
under the command of experienced admirals, and were thoroughly 
tested at sea and in steam tactics alongside their predecessors and 
under identical conditions. In no other way can a conclusive opinion 
be formed as to the suitability of a ship for taking her place in and 
working with a fleet. Apologists for the type have gone so far as to 
suggest that its superlative merits would justify its multiplication 
even if the manceuvring qualities were so exceptional that vessels of 
the class would require to be always grouped in separate squadrons. 
This procedure would be novel, and is hardly likely to find favour 
with responsible authorities, or to be practicable continuously in the 
emergencies of a naval war. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to state that the opinions he has 
endeavoured to express and support in the preceding pages are shared 
by many naval officers of great experience and high authority. Some 
of these have already made known their dissent from the recent 
British policy in ship-construction ; others are not in a position to 
do so at present. It has been urged that the policy is justified by the 
practically universal adoption of its main features by the responsible 
authorities of foreign navies, There is weight in this argument, no 
doubt ; on the other hand, it must be recognised that the supreme 
position occupied by the British Navy has resulted in its lead being 
followed generally for many years past. In the case of the Dreadnought, 
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moreover, such claims to superiority were made by responsible 
authorities in Parliament and in the Press, and such assertions of the 
disclassing of previous types were put forward, that it was only 
natural for possible rivals who were then far behind in the con- 
struction of those previous types to rush into the construction of the 
new type. Germany, in particular, has taken this course, and it has 
become the fashion to concentrate attention on the numbers of British 
and German Dreadnoughts and Invincibles and to estimate the relative 
forces of the British and German navies at selected dates, as if only 
ships of the new type counted and their predecessors were of very 
subordinate importance. Not a few high authorities, however, are of 
opinion that some vessels of preceding types are individually superior 
in fighting efficiency to the Dreadnought type, and for a given expendi- 
ture a larger number of such vessels can be produced. Blind per. 
sistence in our recent policy, without further comparison of types, is 
therefore undesirable. It would be foolish to plunge into a costly 
competition with the German Programme and to construct large 
numbers of ‘ improved ’ Dreadnoughts without further inquiry. Within 
three years from the commencement of the Dreadnought, and before 
adequate experience with that vessel as a unit in a fleet, the displace- 
ment tonnages of her successors have been considerably increased. 
If it be admitted to be necessary to concentrate in individual battle- 
ships the greatest possible offensive and defensive powers, it follows 
that there must be successive additions to size and cost. The St. 
Vincents have a Navy List displacement of 19,250 tons—1350 tons 
larger than the Dreadnought—and were said by Lord Tweedmouth 
to be ‘a great advance’ on the Téméraires of 18,600 tons, which he 
described as ‘infinitely better’ ships than the Dreadnought. Where 
is this progress in size and cost of warships to end ? What considera- 
tions are to fix the upper limits of displacement draught and expendi- 
ture? The case of warship design obviously differs essentially from 
that of swift passenger steamships. In mercantile ships the test of 
commercial profit or loss and of suitable port accommodation can be 
applied, and so limits of size and cost can be fixed. Modern passenger 
steamers are really swift and luxurious floating hotels, unfitted for 
use as fighting machines. Limits of draught of water can be accepted 
for them which would involve serious disabilities and limitations 
in warships. Warships and merchant ships are essentially different 
in design because they are intended for radically different services, 
and are exposed to different risks. : 
It may be urged that the subject was exhaustively considered by 
the Board of Admiralty, aided by a special Committee on Designs, 
before the Dreadnought and Invincible classes were ordered, and that 
the conditions of naval warfare remain unchanged. The writer is of 
opinion that any impartial reader who peruses the official Report of 
the work done by that Committee will be convinced that the inquiry 
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made was not exhaustive, nor marked by the deliberate investigation 
essential to the solution of a problem of great difficulty and supreme 
importance. He recognises the right of the Admiralty to select the 
types of warships best adapted to the requirements of the British 
Navy. He has endeavoured to state the case fairly for and against 
the new types, and he ventures to believe that a case for further inquiry 
has been made out. 
W. H. Wurrs. 
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GENERAL GORDON 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 


My acquaintance with General Gordon, which soon became a fast 
friendship, began in April 1880. He had been appointed Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy of India, and I was at that time acting in a 
similar capacity to Lord Hartington, who was Secretary of State. 

On the 14th of May 1880 Gordon sailed for India, and my brother, 
who was aide-de-camp to Lord Ripon, sailed with him. They became 
very intimate, and Gordon gave him a little volume, Clarke’s Scrip- 
ture Promises, and wrote in it, ‘To my dear and honest young friend 
Eugene L. Brett, 3 June, 1880.’ 

It was the day that Gordon resigned his post as Private Secre- 
tary. On the 2nd of July he arrived at Pekin, and was soon engaged 
in helping his old friend, Li Hung Chang, who, as an advocate of 
peace, was in imminent danger from the War Party in China. 

Gordon returned to England in November. Early in the following 
month he came to see me at the India Office, and from that time 
onwards was constantly in and out of my house in Tilney Street. 
He would generally come in the morning, a queer figure, with a loose 
comforter round his throat, and ¢ hat—by no means a good one— 
tilted back on his head ; the eternal cigarette between his lips. He 
was of small stature—very small, like so many great men—and of 
spare figure. He would have passed unnoticed anywhere, except 
for his eyes, which were of that peculiar steel-like blue common to 
enthusiastic natures, more especially when the enthusiast is a soldier. 
He would lounge into the library, and stand—for he hardly ever 
cared to sit—for hours at a time, leaning against the mantelpiece, or 
walking up and down the room. 

His talk was as fresh as a spring morning, full of humour, and* 
his language as simple as the book of Genesis. 

Complexity of thought, confusion of ideas, prolixity of speech, 
were impossible to him. He saw with wonderful clearness, perhaps 
sometimes not very far. 

He detested cant, and although he could be strangely indignant, 
and was deeply roused by faithlessness, his charity knew no bounds. 
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Repentance made up, in his eyes, for every crime. Hence his judg- 
ment of men was variable, and often appeared inconsistent. Although 
it occasionally amused him to be deceived, he was rarely taken in. 

His religion was never obtruded, but it was as much part of his 
daily life as smoking cigarettes. He literally walked with God, and if 
it were not disrespectful, one might almost say arm in arm with Him. 

~ Our first talks were about India, for I was then much absorbed 
in the questions relating to that Empire, which were of primary 
interest—the settlement of Afghanistan and Indian finance. 

Gordon was a rigid economist, and it was on financial grounds 
mainly that he favoured the retirement from Kandahar: 

The strong point of the Government vis-d-ris Kandahar (he wrote) is the 
expense. Let them say to the Opposition, Will you tax the people of England 
to keep Kandahar? The Opposition will not answer this. 


His solution of all Frontier difficulties was an agreement with 
Russia : 

I forgot to mention one point that I think of great importance—to have a 
Russian Envoy with the Court of the Viceroy, and an English Envoy with 
Kaufmann. A great many misunderstandings would then be avoided. We are 
certainly strong enough to allow this, if Russia asks it. 


He was constantly railing at what he considered an extravagant 
scale of expenditure upon pay and allowances: 


I would not alter the pay of the private soldier in India, but I should make 
an onslaught on other ranks. The cutting down must be done from home, in 
conjunction with Baring (now Lord Cromer, whom he looked upon as the one 
strong and able man in India); and as with the present high pay there is the 
greatest amount of grumbling, with the lower rate they would have something 
to grumble for. It is a pity not to have a cause for everything. 


In January 1881 Gordon wrote to me at great length upon the 
necessity for economical administration in India, especially in view 
of the abandonment of the Opium Duty, which he believed to be 


inevitable : 

Did Lord Northbrook show you a paper on Aden I sent him? Aden, above 
all places, wants looking to. There are three colonels or lieut.-colonels of R.A. 
there, and a colonel R.E. Singapore has a captain R.A. and a lieutenant R.E. 
All these holes and corners want routing out. They remind one of the sentry 
in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, who had been put on by the Empress 
Catherine to watch a rose, and has been kept on ever since. 

The Commanders-in-Chief of the two Presidencies, Madras and Bombay, 
get 6000/7. a year, and are an immense luxury. The post is a very subordinate 
one. Many Governors of Colonies do not get this salary. I am sure that an 
enormous saving could be made in Indian finance by working on the following 
lines :— 

(1) Disbelieve, or believe with some degree of mistrust, all that Indian 
military officials say about impossibilities. Ditto with respect to civilians, in a 
lesser degree. 

(2) Judge everything for yourself from an Imperial point of view, and with 
a view to involve the higher native class in the success or failure of your govern- 
ment. 
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(3)"Do not believe that because you have not been in India you cannot be 
capable of forming an idea on the great topics. This, you will be told, is the cage, 
and it is the barrier that is always raised to any improvement. 


The Chinese, I feel sure, whenever they feel themselves strong enough, 
will denounce the importation of opium, and they will never consider us sincerely 
their friends as long as opium is imported. I had some conversation with, 
Li Hung Chang about the improvement of the Chinese forces, and I asked him 
what the Chinese would do, if they had sufficient forces, with respect to the 
opium traffic. 

He was decided in his remarks that they would refuse it. Therefore, 
without going into the question whether they are right or wrong, we may regard 
it as certain that the power only is wanting, not the will, on the part of the 
Chinese Government to stop the importation. 

Can India afford to give it up? Well, it cannot with its lavish expenses; 
but, from what I hear, the revenue from it is much less than is generally stated. 


Gordon’s zeal for economy, however, did not blind him to the 
curious inconsistencies of our administration, for from Aden he wrote 
to me: 


The Red Sea demands a great deal more attention than it has had. . Will 
you explain to me how it is that our poor sailors and naval men are cooped 
up in cramped, close gunboats at Aden, Zanzibar, India, and China, and that 
they get not one sow more than their confréres in the Channel, while our officers 
get such immense increased pay in India ? 

What is the real defence of England? Army or Navy? And why should 
this anomaly exist ? It does seem extraordinary. 


I have met some ardent advocates of the ‘ Blue Water School’ in 
my time, but none ever surpassed in strenuous faith this soldier, 
whose love nevertheless of our small Army was very intense. 

When in Mauritius, in June 1881, he was for ever railing against 
the folly of the scheme for the defence of that island. ‘The four 
hundred men there,’ he used to say, ‘ were expensive and useless.’ 

The idea that these four hundred men could defend an island 
five times as big as the Isle of Wight was absurd. All that was 
required was two hundred men to defend the sea forts at Port Louis, 
if these forts were properly armed, which then was not the case, and 
the balance of the money thus saved should be given ‘ to the crews 
of four Alphabet gunboats with 38-ton guns, and these four, with 
the tugs of the Harbour duly manned, and two torpedo launches, 
would make a powerful squadron which would prevent any landing 
on the isle. It would make us very strong in these seas.’ His eye 
was always on the sea : “ 

The Red Sea (he writes) is of the most vital importance to us, also the Persian 
Gulf. For, from the Persian Gulf, we could land arms and a few officers, and by 


a little expenditure of money we could bring those warlike tribes on to the 
flank of Russia advancing on Afghanistan, and we should risk nothing. 


He used to lay stress on the immense value, according to his view, 
of stations in the Eastern Seas : 
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Taking Mauritius, with its large French population, the Cape with its ever- 
conflicting elements, Hong Kong with its vast population of Chinese, Singapore 
and Penang with ditto, does it not strike you that if at suitable spots we can 
establish fortified coaling-stations, without the detrimental accompaniment of 
population, who may be with us or against us, but who at any time are a nuisance, 
we should do well ? 


And then he goes on to argue strongly in favour of taking an island 
in the Chagos group, of which he drew an admirable little pen and 
ink sketch. He described it as: ‘ A crescent shaped, or rather horse- 
shoe shaped, isle’ with forty-two feet of water at the entrance of a 
harbour half a mile in width. Here he proposed to establish what 
he called a Maritime Fortress, with all the advantage of providing 
‘no temptation to colonists,’ and which he looked upon as a ‘ strategic 
point of great importance vis-a-vis to India, Suez, and Singapore.’ 

And then he adds: ‘It is wonderful how our people do not take 
up the view of our forefathers. The latter took up their position 
at all the salient stopping-points of the great routes. We certainly . 
hold them, but we are hampered by colonial sentiment and they 

have almost ceased to be our own.’ 


iy, The illuminating quality of Gordon’s mind made Imperial strategy 
seem a very simple thing to him. He swept dogmatic theology 
and strategical detail into a secondary place. Just as religion was 
summed up by him into the simplest of all transcendental propositions, 
the belief in God, so, in his view, the safety of our country and the 
preservation of our Empire depended simply on command of the sea. 
I cannot exemplify this better than by quoting part of a letter 
which he wrote to me from Port Louis on the 22nd of August 1881 : 


Thanks for your letter 15 July, received 20 August, also for your question 
to Dilke ; you could do no more. I would with pleasure let France or Italy 
take Tripoli; it could not hurt us in any way, for we could easily take it from 
them tf we maintain our supremacy at sea. The occupation of those lands, 
Tunis and Tripoli, are so many drains of men and money for the countries which 
occupy them. They can never do much more than pay their way, even if they 
do that. Their occupation is a weakness, not a strength, to the Mother Country. 

The occupation of Biserta, or of any other place in the Mediterranean, 
signifies not a jot, as long as we have the command of the sea. If we lost that, 
then we would lose Malta and the Canal. Depend on it, it is very much better 
to let France and Italy take Tunis, Tripoli, and Syria, and for us to keep a firm, 
distinct hold on Egypt, than it would be to oppose them. The annexation of 
those lands are decidedly awakening influences which will become open sores 
to the annexing countries. I would say, Do not take Egypt ; keep a grip over 
it, and give its people free institutions, first breaking up its wretched crew of 
an army. Do not annex it. You only weaken yourself in doing so; but do 
not let others interfere with your policy there. This could be agreed upon 
between France, Italy, and England. Suppose Tunis, Tripoli, Syria annexed, 
France, England, and Italy would be ensemble against all Powers, who could 
do nothing. But then, I say, see that your naval power is supreme. England 
falls with a failure of that power. France by annexing Tunis has added to her 
difficulties and opened another weak place for her enemies to attack. She has 
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just done what England might wish her to do; but England ought not, at 
Berlin, to have been double-faced about it. Why, it would cost us nothing if 
supreme at sea to drive them out in a fortnight by raising the population. 

Look at India: it dictates our policy entirely, and, whatever advantages 
it gives us, it certainly hampers us. Tunis will do this far more effectually for 
France. France will be much more vulnerable with her new acquisition, éf we 
keep command of the sea. 

I would put in Syria, for I want ‘some other nation to help us to bar the 
advance of Russia in this direction. It could not matter to us who held Syria, 
if we had command of the sea. 

I look on the Red Sea and Egypt and Persian Gulf as being absolutely neces- 
sary to be under our control; not to annex, but to be supreme therein. 

As for the other parts, they are much better to be in French or Italian hands, 
for through those places they present vulnerable points of attack, if we keep 
command of the sea. To keep command of the sea, we have to take, first, the 
Home and Mediterranean fleets, which, I suppose, are formidable enough, and 
of which I say nothing. Second, the Chinese and Pacific stations, the Indian 
Ocean and Cape stations. Each of these stations should have regular fortified 
asylums, their lairs, where our ships could get all they want and to which 
- they would repair, etc. These points, once fixed, ought to be supplied with a 
flotilla of fast, heavily armed light draft gunboats, so that when the fleet was 
away these gunboats could meet a hostile squadron in shallow waters, and 
prevent the lairs being captured by land forces. If you can get from Lord 
Northbrook the report on defence of these seas, which we have just drawn up, 
you will see all the detail of this scheme ; I have not a copy to send you. My 
idea would be to make strong naval depots in each of the great seas; and I 
think that by a re-arrangement of the funds now paid you could do this at no 
extra expense to the Government. Reduce the troops and add to the Navy. To 
my mind, the troops cost a great deal more than they should. 


About this time he was full of sorrows over our disasters at Ulundi, 
Laing’s Nek and Majuba. The ‘58th Regt.’ was quartered at Mauritius, 
and he must have discussed over and over again with the officers of 
that regiment our South African misfortunes, for he wrote frequently 
to me, and at great length, the opinions he had formed of the tactics 
of Colley and the shortcomings of the Staff. For the purposes of South 
African warfare he expressed a firm and unwavering opinion that 
‘mounted men ’ were essential. Large forces of infantry, he thought, 
were @ mistake, and artillery, he repeats over and over again, ‘ was 
useless, would always be useless, and was a cause of delay and danger, 
and that had the Boers pushed on at Ingogo all the guns would have 
been taken.’ 

His view of the events which followed Majuba was put in a note 
of two lines to me, written from the Mauritius and dated 21st October 
1881, after seeing some division list of the House of Commons : 

“So you would not vote on the Transvaal question. Quite right. 

* Yours sincerely, 
*C. E. Gorpon.’ 


Yet no heart ever beat with deeper sympathy for subject races 
* struggling to be free’ than his. 
I remember well the fiery accents in which he denounced the 
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revival of the slave trade in the Soudan, after receiving a letter from 
his old lieutenant, Gessi, describing how much of the work which 
Gordon had spent years in doing had been undone. And later, from 
Havre, on his way to the Mauritius, he wrote to me lamenting that the 
British Government had not insisted on setting up a representative 
_chamber in Egypt, with which they might have dealt, instead of having 
to ‘ transact with Tewfik and a crew of Pashas.’ 

One letter he heads with the words : ‘ Absalom stole the hearts of 
the people from David. How? By sympathy with them.’ And he 
goes on to lay stress upon what he considered radically wrong in the 
‘Control’ and ‘Consuls Departments’; that they worked too much 
for the Bondholders and for the Egyptian Ministers and not for the 

‘people. No attempt, he declared, was being made to raise the morals 
of the people, with the consequence that, ‘like our Government in 

‘India, if we withdrew the pressure of the Consuls and Controllers 
everything would relapse into the former state.’ 

He always considered de Lesseps an evil genius for Egypt from 
his ‘bondholding interests and great diplomatic power in every 
European State.’ 

Affiliate, he kept on insisting, the native courts to the Mixed 
Tribunals, and by this means gain the hearts of the people ; and he 
ends one of his most striking letters with these words: ‘To govern 
men there is but one way, and it is eternal truth, “Get into their 
skins,” that is, try and realise their feelings and to do to others as 
you would they should do to you. This is the true secret.’ 

As he left Marseilles in May 1881 he wrote piteously about the 
Soudan, in consequence of the appeals he had received from his old 
friends and associates there : 

Is it quite hopeless to expect any egis of protection to be placed over the 
poor people of the Soudan ? It only needs a word from Tewfik in order to stop 

. the outrages on these people. That our Government can be so ignorant, or 
else so insouciant, is astonishing. I feel the bitterness I felt when in the Soudan 
at these oppressions, and have to fall back on my old text, ‘ If thou seest the 
oppressors of the wicked, marvel not at it, for the Higher than the Highest 
observeth it.’ Always remember that it is by little acts of justice costing 
nothing by which our country is blessed, and by which the evil results arising 
from our selfish greed are palliated. Good-bye; I know it is no use talking or 
writing. 

Gordon’s belief in the virtues of representative institutions was 
one of the most curious traits in his character. It is rare that men 
who have spent most of their lives among Eastern races, or in deserts, 
have much faith in what they generally regard as the shibboleths of 
Western civilisation. 

In him the belief was genuine, and he fretted over the discontents 
of the French population of Mauritius and the hostility of the Roman 
Catholic Irish to British Rule. 

In one of the last talks I had with him before he left for Brussels 
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in 1882, he sketched out on a sheet of foolscap in the form of a diagram 
his remedy for the woes of Ireland. It was Home Rule of a kind 
that might not satisfy the zealous protagonists of that movement, » 
but Home Rule it was after a fashion. He proposed that County 
Councils should be elected by what was practically manhood suffrage ; 
that every County Council should elect representatives to serve on 
what he called a Local Government Board, and that to this Board 
should be delegated the control of the internal government of Ireland, 
legislative and administrative, but subject to the veto of the Imperial 
Parliament. I mention this to show how constantly his thoughts 
ran in the direction of self-government, whether for Egyptian Fellaheen 
or Irish peasants, and how little he was inclined to trust in the good 
government of a dominant race. He was interested in all forms of 
administration, being a born administrator himself. 

He described to"me once a custom of the Chinese, which had 
made a great impression on him, under which men who belong to 
the College of Censors travel through the country and report on the 
deeds of the Local Authorities. These Censors have a right to address 
the Throne, and cannot be silenced. They arrive in some city, and 
remain there, observing and questioning. The Governor may offer 
them civilities, but they refuse them, and thus acquire great power. 

Even the Emperor is sometimes denounced by them, and their verdict is 
final, for they are not self-seekers. These Censors attacked my friend Li Hung 
Chang, so I recommended they should be smitten, for they had attacked him 
unjustly, because he knew and had said that China could not fight Russia. 

They are a wonderful set, and often die in defence of their rights. They are 
the men who denounce the opium trade. Fanatics, yet humble, they seek the 
welfare of their country, and live in penury. 

This passage, full of admiration for these seekers after truth, but 
quite relentless when they happened to make a blunder, is a curious 
illustration of that extraordinary compound of imagination and 
practical good sense which was so characteristic of Gordon’s mind. 

I censored Lord Northbrook to-day (he continued), and told him it was 
mean not to send reinforcements to Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer), who 
was surrounded by Boers ; that Baring was a man who, if he was not supported, 
would resign ; that H.M.G. had put him there (in the Indian Council), and 
ought to help him ; and that he was worth all of them put together. 

In attempting to draw this picture of Gordon, not of the soldier 
and hero, but of the man and friend, I cannot refrain from quoting 
one of the earliest letters I received from him. Although I worked 
fairly hard in those days, and was completely absorbed in Indian 
affairs, Gordon was fond of rallying me, in his sly humorous way, 
upon the ‘ society ’ side of my life. 

Sometimes I took him seriously, and would argue the point with 
him. It was after one of these discussions that he wrote to me as 
follows : 

Since I have had the pleasure of your acquaintance I have seen a desire on 
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your part to go into things which concern the welfare of our country, and with 
that desire a sentiment of not consulting expediency. Why do you not, with 

those of the rising generation, the successors of Gladstone, etc., form some sort 
of community and acquaint yourselves with all the ins and outs of our relations 
with the Colonies and foreign Powers, and thus prepare yourselves for the 
mantles of those now in office ? x 

Now, I would say—take the general question of alliances, and ask your- 
selves who are our natural allies—i.e. those who are less interfered with by our 
existence. Think that out. Then ask how are we situated with respect to 
nations in process of dissolution. Would it be better to let them dissolve, or 
to prevent it, and in what way, etc. You must know that, as a rule, our 
Ministers are a hand-to-mouth set ; enough for the day its evil is their maxim. 
They have a lack-lustre eye for anything which does not press. They like 
not any opposition. They are much ‘clerk’ and ‘ official’ ridden. 

I think if you and some of the younger men were to abandon your fearful 
treats, your dinner-parties, etc., you could come to some definite platform and 
work on it. : 

It would indeed be absurd for me to give you a platform, but any defined 
platform would be better than drifting. Some of those who joined your party 

' might in the recess go to India, China, or the Cape and collect information. 

That is what I would say if I belonged to your group. France and China 
are our natural allies. Remove all bothers with them. What hothers exist ? 
How to deal with them ? State of affairs in Africa, Tunis, Morocco, West Coast, 
Cape, Zanzibar, Egypt. If you and some of the other rising men would study 
these things and would agree on a definite policy, you would have great weight. 
It is certainly worth it. I declare we shall come to grief from laziness and 
ignorance, though the knowledge is at our door. Six united men with honest 
intentions would carry enormous weight. There is no doubt that in the recess 
you must not go to Scotland and shoot, but must go to the Colonies. I would 
have a regular department for each of you, and-no needy man should be engaged. 

Excuse me writing so freely. ; 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. 1. Gorpon. 


P.S.—Depend upon it, a well-intentioned man, seeking not his own advantage, 


is capable of judging any military, civil, financial, or political question (as well 
as the most experienced Minister) in its great aspects. 


Such was the force of Gordon’s whimsical personality that his 
words carried weight altogether beyond their intrinsic value. This 
letter was shown to several friends, and I well remember the effect ‘ 
it produced upon the mind of Lord Grey, the present Governor-General 
of Canada, although he has probably forgotten it long ago. 

In January 1884, after his interviews with Lord Hartington and 
Lord Granville, Gordon came for the last time to Tilney Street. He 
was leaving for Brussels. I can see him now, with his muffler and 
his worn coat, walking about the nursery with my eldest son in his 
arms. 

From Brussels he wrote : 


Brocklehurst is here with me, Government and authorities have been 
exceedingly kind, and I have every reason to be grateful to them, for I have 
often worried them, and they have decided to let me stay in H.M.S. 

Vor, LXII—No, 376 3 Q 
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I may say, I fear—for people have been too kind. Did you ever read The 
Ring of Polycrates ? 
‘ Would’st thou escape the coming ill 
Implore the dread Invisible 
Thy sweets to sour.’ 


Good-bye. I will never forget you. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. E. Gorpon. 


Two months later he wrote to me from Khartoum. It was the last 
letter I received in that quaint small handwriting : 


Thanks for your letter received to-day (he wrote on the 3rd of March 1884), 
I am sorry you worry about me, for, D.V., 1am all right. I am comforted that 
if I try and do my best one cannot fail. As for Zebehr, I wish with all my heart 
he was here. He alone can ride the Soudan horse, and if they do not send him 
I am sentenced to penal servitude for my life up here. 

Bear this in mind, that it is impossible to hope for any compromise between 
H.M.G. and the Pasha tribe. I know it by experience, and I smite them with 
unrelenting severity, because I know it is hopeless to try and mollify them. 
I rejoice in so doing. It is no use trying to work with them. I wish our Govern- 
ment would see this. A French Consul will be here in two days. He will not 
bother me. We must evacuate the Soudan. It is absolutely necessary. In a 
year the slaves up here will rise and will emancipate themselves, What a 
wonderful dénouement, and how my prayers will have been heard ! 


He added a few messages to my family, to his friend Colonel 


Brocklehurst, and to Lord Hartington. This was the end. 

I have not set out with the intention of describing fully or of 
attempting to discuss the character of General Gordon. He stands 
above analysis and beyond discussion. 

I have ventured to give to any reader of these pages an aspect 
of Gordon in his own words—words which he would have had no 
objection to speak from the housetops. 

His letters, like his conversation, were full of humorous sallies, 
often at the expense of public men, and sometimes of private friends. 
These are sacred, under the seal of friendship. 

There have been attempts made to belittle him, and to deprive 
him of some of the lustre which his life and death shed upon our 
country. ‘The greatest gift a hero leaves his race is to have been a 
hero.” 

It is true that he took small account of the ‘ great ones of the earth.’ 
I am not sure that he possessed what is called a ‘ dress suit.’ He was 
never, to my knowledge, at an evening party, but he was seen to 
walk hand in hand with street arabs. He knew the Bible by heart, 
and the fear of man was not in him. Faithlessness was in his eyes the 

’ worst of crimes. I am sure that he went to his death as to a feast. 

Many lies have been told of him. Even his moral character has 
not been spared. 

_It has been said that he failed to do his duty, and he has been 
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called an inebriate. These accusations are absurdly false. But 
suppose they were true. 

Some of us remember the terrible and lacerating words with which 
one of the gentlest spirits of the Victorian age crushed to the earth 
a man who had ventured to defame Father Damien : 

‘Suppose these things were true,’ he wrote. . ‘ Is it growing at all 
clear to you what a picture you have drawn of your own heart? 
I will try yet once again to make it clearer. You had a father: sup- 
pose this tale were about him, and some informant brought it to you, 
proof in hand : I am not making too high an estimate of your emotional 
nature when I suppose you would regret the circumstance ? That you 
would feel the tale of frailty the more keenly since it shamed the 
author of your days? And thgt the last thing you would do would 
be to publish it in the religious Press ? 

“Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did is my father 
and the father of the man at the Apia bar, and the father of all who 
love goodness ; and he was your father too, if God had given you the 
grace to see it.’ 

_ In the very heart of the metropolis Gordon’s statue stands under 
the shadow of the great Nelson Column. Both these men claimed 
that they had tried to do their duty, and not vainly. Nelson had 
many frailties; Gordon had but few. 

But, few or many, Gordon is the father of every patriotic man and 
woman of English blood. Especially is he the father of the poor 
and humble children whom he loved, and he is the father of every 
one of his detractors, ‘ if God had given them the grace to see it.’ 


EsuHeER. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ZOBEIR PASHA 
AT GIBRALTAR 


I rounp myself lately in a company of average citizens where Lon 
Cromer’s account and investigation of Gordon’s proceedings and 
character were freely canvassed. It was asserted by a minority that 
Lord Cromer was bound to tell the truth, an amendment to leave 
out all the words after ‘was’ and to insert the words ‘ well advised 
to take this opportunity of saying what he thought ’ not being accepted. 
The majority disapproved. They held Lord Cromer’s estimate of 
Gordon to be grudging, overdone with the ‘ nicely calculated less or 
more,’ and his moral reflections to be trite. 

It may be that, having regard to this particular man, and to these 
particular events, Lord Cromer’s method may be commonplace and 
his attitude a little usher-like. But Lord Cromer is a man of affairs 
dealing with the hard facts of history; he is surely entitled to deal 
with them in his own way; and,a passage I lately came across in 
one of Hume’s Essays is to the point.' 

Some of Zobeir Pasha’s comments and notions about the trans- 
actions we associate with the conspicuous memory of General Gordon 
may, in their turn, be of interest now that Lord Cromer’s book is 
attracting so much and such deserved attention. I can at all events 
give them first hand. 

Before going further I had better explain the nature of my 
own connection with Zobeir Pasha at the time of his detention at 
Gibraltar in 1885 and 1886. He was lodged in the Governor’s cottage, 
the summer dépendance of Government House, perched on the bold 
cliffs between Europa Point and Catalan Bay, overlooking the Straits. 
You could throw a stone into the sea from the verandah; some 
people could, anyhow. The establishment was placed in charge of an 
officer of the garrison, whose duties were to administer all moneys 

1 Nothing requires greater nicety in our inquiries concerning human affairs 
than to distinguish exactly what is owing to chance and what proceeds from 
causes;- nor is there any subject in which an author is more liable to deceive 
himself by false subtleties and requirements. To say that any event is derived 
from chance cuts short all further inquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer in the 


game state of ignorance with the rest of mankind. But when the event is supposed 
to proceed from certain and stable causes, he may then display his ingenuity in 


assigning these causes. 
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: allowed by the Treasury for Zobeir’s housekeeping and other expenses, 
to forward and receive his correspondence through defined authorities, 
to attend to his wishes, so far as might be, and (upon this Sir John 
Adye, the Governor, laid a particular stress to me) to try to observe 
such friendly relations as might mitigate a banishment from home 
and kindred. I happened to be quartered at Gibraltar with the 
3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade at the time, and early in December 1885 
I took over these duties, which I resigned on the 10th of March 1886, 
when I went home on leave. Thus for three months I saw a great 
deal of Zobeir Pasha. 

At first Zobeir used only to tell me of the moving adventures of 
his old life in the Bahr-el-Ghazal ; but as we came to know each other 
better we used to talk of the Soudan, of General Gordon, of the Mahdi, 
of the slave trade, of the Cairo pashas, of revenue duties and taxation, 
and even of Home Rule, which, in a feverish form, was then agitating 
everybody in England. These conversations were both serious and 
animated, and were carried on through an interpreter, by name 
Hamed. Hamed was at this time an oldish man, but his beard, as 

_ he often told me, grew in the Zoological Gardens. He had come to 

England as the personal escort and attendant of the first hippopotamus 

which visited our shores, and he had learned English in a school in 

the Borough Road. He may often have heightened the stories of the 
wild men and the wild beasts of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Darfur 
days; but once the conversation touched upon the state of affairs 
and of feeling in the Soudan, Hamed did his utmost to catch the 
exact and innermost sense of what he had to translate. Of that 

Ihavenodoubt. A town Arab from Dongola, he always wore the dress 

of his people. The slave question interested him specially, and, 

imperturbable as he usually was, so excited did he become over it 
one day that he dashed his turban half off his head. An Oriental 
who takes liberties with his headgear is really moved. 

As I have just said, it is, of course, difficult to know whether an 
interpreter is telling one what he has been told to tell, or whether 
in the telling he has not been instructed to make reserves, and leave 
loopholes, or merely to reply in platitudes or compliments. This 
has been common knowledge since Mr. Kinglake enriched our literature 
with Eothen. We all know, too, that the latter method is all but an 
art in the East; and long and full, and easy and frequent as my 
intercourse with~ Zobeir Pasha became—especially during the last 
month or two of my suzerainship—Hamed to the last usually pre- 
faced the more earnest allocutions of the Pasha with ‘ Pasha says 
many compliments to yourself and your family,’ or ‘ Pasha says how 
is your health,’ or ‘ Pasha hopes God ’—or, as he always pronounced 
it, ‘Gard ’—‘ always protect you.’ But when we were on Gordon 
and Khartoum and slave dealing, and its sanctions by the religion of 
Islam, or talking of Suleiman and Gessi, there was no doubt in my 
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mind that both the Pasha and his interpreter were out and out in 
earnest—the former to get his views clearly and concisely conveyed, 
and the latter to so convey them. 

Of course, I do not for a moment imagine that this was due to 
Zobeir’s desire to go fully into all these matters with me, or with any- 
body else, merely for the sake of talking ; at the back of his mind there 
existed the hope that I might be of some use to him; that the full 
presentation of his case in London to great personages, with whom 
he fancied I was in familiar and easy touch, would lead to its being 
reconsidered, and to his return, if not to Khartoum, at all events to 
Cairo, possibly in some position of resporisibility—or, at all events, as 
a free agent; and lastly to the satisfaction of a money claim—lI think 
of something like 70,000/.—which he had against the Egyptian 
Government for services rendered by him in the conquest of Darfur, 
and at other times. 

Early in 1885 Zobeir Pasha was deported to Gibraltar from Alex- 
andria. According to his own account, he had gone thither on a visit, 
to clear up some matter of acute controversy in the sacred writings with 
a noted Koran pundit. Whilst he was away his letters, papers and 
correspondence were seized in his house at Cairo. Rumour whispered 
at the time that the result of this coup de main was disappointing, 
and that nothing very compromising was found. But, anyhow, 
Zobeir was deported as a prisoner to Gibraltar, the authority for his 
detention, as explained in the House of Commons, being an Order in 
Council of that colony (Gibraltar), and no public investigation or 
trial of his case was. held, although he had asked for it more than once 
himself. ° 

Discounting the obvious uncertainty of his position, and allowing 
for that longing for a settled domestic life which has distinguished 
the elderly and patriarchal Oriental since Abraham dwelt under the 
oaks of Mamre, Zobeir was wonderfully contented. Indeed, when he 
used to say to me, touching his forehead, that to govern was very 
difficult, but that all Governments were alike in all the world, and 
must have allowances made for them; that he knew he must be 
patient and wait—‘ Something,’ he said, ‘ is working in their minds ’"— 
there was something almost childlike about this acquiescence. He 
never, or seldom, laughed, but if he was in good spirits, which 
depended much upon the weather and the amount of sunshine, 
I felt him to be cheerful. Within the precincts of the cottage +e 
enjoyed the necessaries, and some of the luxuries, of life. If during 
the winter he often regretted a warmer sunshine, he appreciated 
English grates and English coal; anxieties which oppressed him at 
first as to the welfare of a helpless concourse of wives and children at 
Cairo had been removed, and his letters home, as he himself assured 
me, breathed something of the spirit of one of the few examples 
I remember in the Latin Grammar: ‘Si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et 
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‘ Cicero valemus.’ On fine days he was sanguine about the possibilities 


of his being made use of, and of being of use, and was fertile in plans 
and suggestions. 

On the other hand, the grey, lashing rains and blurred horizons, 
with which all who have been quartered on the Rock are familiar, had 
the opposite effect. He would then become very downcast about 
everything. I think it was in February that we had a longish spell 
of this kind of weather—heavy winds driving the seas high and cease- 
lessly against the scarped cliffs, the spray salting his sitting-room 
windows ; and he told me one afternoon that I was to pay no further 
attention to anything he said—that he could not have saved, or 
helped, ‘ Mr. Gordon,’ as we always styled him, that he had been too 
long away from Khartoum, that other men had taken his place, and 
so on. However, the despondency vanished with a few halcyon days, 
which were the recompense for these discontents. 

At this time his residence at Gibraltar was costing this country 
upwards of 150/. a month, and it was said by persons whose opinions 
at the time were held to be valuable that it was cheap at the money. 
At the same time, to arrest and to detain a man unheard and untried 
was admittedly an arbitrary act, and a considerable degree of necessity 
was required to justify it. One of the securities which were always 
claimed to accrue to the world at large when Mr. Gladstone was at 
the head of affairs was that the rights of weak and small nationalities 
were certain to be respected, and that the citizens of other countries 
would be treated with the same consideration as our own. Precedents 
for the detention of a subject of a friendly and civilised nation without 
even the form of a trial.or investigation having taken place were not 
of a kind which could be profitably cited by Liberal statesmen. Quite 
recently, indeed, Arabi Pasha, though a rebel, and known to be so by 
overt acts committed in the presence of thousands, was granted all the 
ceremonials of a State trial and was assisted by able English counsel. 
A question which many people at Gibraltar asked themselves at the time 
was, Why had not the same justice been accorded to Zobeir? It 
was difficult not to believe that the reason was that proof was known 
to exist in the case of Arabi, and that no proof, but only suspicion and 
unpopular antecedents, could be adduced against Zobeir. 

However, I pass from that. Zobeir himself always traced the 
general rising in the Soudan to alarm and misconception of British 
intentions—alarm and misconception which Zobeir thought were 
mainly responsible for General Gordon’s assassination. I took the 
words down in writing as spoken, and I have my notes before me : 

When Gordon returned to Khartoum the people of the Soudan were pleased. 
They knew he would not allow unjust taxes or unjust duties, or oppress trade 
and poor men. Khartoum became quiet when he arrived. Many Arab Sheikhs 
came into Khartoum to hear what was in Gordon’s mind. Then came news 


of English and Egyptian soldiers at Suakin. The people of Khartoum 
began to fancy that Gordon had come to deceive them; that this time he 
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was the servant of the English ; that he was going to keep Khartoum quiet 
while the English troops fought with Osman Digna. This distrust of Gordon 
increased when they heard that Zobeir Pasha’s promised coming was no 
true promise. Instead came tidings of a stranger people in arms, who were 
going to sweep away the Arab and his religion. The sheikhs all left Khartoum 
for their own people, and the Soudan rose. The rising had nothing to do with 
the Mahdi at first, but the rising was for the sake of religion. The Mahdi was 
said to be a holy man and the leader of a war of religion, and so they joined him. 


Mr. Sidney Low, in an interesting article in the April number 
which is mainly responsible for this paper and for these recollections of 
mine, tells us that Zobeir Pasha was not a slave dealer, and that 
Zobeir had himself assured him that this was quite a mistake. Perhaps 
not—to the extent that the chairman of the Army and Navy Stores 
is not a grocer or a gunmaker or that a director of a gold mine is 
not a pick-and-shovel miner. But there can be little doubt that 
Zobeir regulated and protected and policed, and indirectly financed, 
the slave trade in the Equatorial Provinces; that his settle 
ment—Dem-Zobeir—was, as it were, the metropolis and thé clear- 
ing house of the slave industry in that part of the world ; that 
the considerable revenue he administered during the years of his 
power and rule in the Soudan was mainly levied on duties of different 
kinds and degree imposed upon the slave dealers and caravans—Arab 
and Egyptian alike; and that his influence was due to his aptitude 
in systematising a common and lucrative interest. 

Zobeir was always in favour of a conference being held at Cairo 
between representatives of the Porte and of the English Govern- 
ment on the slave-trade question. But at this time—March 1886— 
he held that nothing should be said about it. To quote his own words : 

The slave question is closely bound up with the two causes of the revolt— 
(1) money, (2) religion. 

Taking away the slaves is associated with money—stopping the trade with 
religion. For instance, Reuf Pasha had slaves taken away from him by force, 
and many others, the owners not only not being compensated, but being thrown 
into prison. To get out they had to pay ransom. As to the second matter— 
religion—by the Mohammedan religion slaves are allowed ; their position is laid 
down by the Koran, so Trade allowed. 

Later on you (the English) may be able by degrees to do away with the 
present custom—but these at present are looked upon as sacred and as belonging 
to religion. Then will have to be paid much compensation, and a fixed labour 
wage will have to be fixed throughout the districts. 


Nodoubt he was a large trader in other things—in ivory, gums, ostrich 
feathers, gold dust, precious stones, and, I think, rubber and hides 
to a small extent ; but the pulse of the machine was the slave trade. 

This view is borne out by the literature on the subject, which, 
though limited, is reliable and vivid. Take, for instance, all the 
Gordon and Gessi books, Dr. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, and the 
excellent War Office Report on the Soudan Provinces (1884), largely 
written, if I remember rightly, by the present Sirdar, Sir R. Wingate. 
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There are a few other books which I read at Gibraltar at the time, 
but which, writing here at Rapallo, I cannot cite with any accurate 
recollection. Dr. Schweinfurth gives a description of his stay at 
Dem-Zobeir in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, where he renewed his equipment 
and supplies, made the acquaintance of the Pasha, and was able to pur- 
chase a much-needed pair of boots, lucifers, tobacco, and cartridge 
‘paper for drying his botanical specimens. After a graphic account of 
the slave dealers’ quarters and ways, Dr. Schweinfurth writes : 


Zobeir had surrounded himself with a Court that was little less than 
princely in its details. A group of large well-built, square huts, enclosed by tall 
hedges, composed the private residence ; withia these were various State apart- 
ments, before.which armed sentries kept guard by day and night. Special rooms 
provided with carpeted divans were reserved as antechambers, and into these 
all visitors were conducted by richly dressed slaves, who served them with 
coffee, sherbet and tchibouks. The regal aspect of jthese halls of state was 
increased by the introduction of some lions, secured, as may be supposed, by 
sufficiently strong massive chains. Behind a large curtain in the innermost 
hut was placed the invalid couch of Zobeir. Attendants were close at hand to 
attend to his wants, and a company of fakirs sat on the divans outside the 
curtain and murmured their never-ending prayers.* 


At this time—January 1871—the number of slave dealers drawing 
corn from Zobeir’s stores and depending upon him for supplies amounted 
to 2,700.5 Zobeir was interested in direct trade as well as in its relation 
to revenue and economics, but he had the grand style in these matters. 
For instance, I never heard him ask the price of anything—not even 
of a horse, which pained me in an Arab. But he constantly asked 
questions about revenue and taxation and customs, not only in 
Gibraltar, but in England. Possibly a whole-hogger at heart, I fancy 
that the nicer discriminations of Mr. A. J. Balfour would have been 
more to his mind, and would have accorded more nearly with his own 
notions of fiscal policy. But this is an unseasonable digression. 

I never remember his making any critical or other comment upon 
the fortifications of Gibraltar, or upon the Army or the Navy, 
and the Ministers whom it would have interested him most to 
meet would have been the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Trade. Yet I remember one afternoon 
telling him a little about the Home Rule controversies at issue, and I 
asked him what he thought about the subject. He put both his hands 
together, with the palms upwards, and Hamed said, ‘ Pasha say, when 
like that can drink’; he then separated them, and Hamed said, 
* When like that cannot drink.’ The Pasha was himself much pleased 
at this figure. 

To return, however, for a moment to the Army and Navy and 
fortifications considerations, a combination of these three things led 


3 Heart of Africa, London, 1874. 
3 Gessi, Seven Years in the Soudan, ch, xxxiii, London, 1892. 
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to my seeing the Pasha express surprise for the only time, and then 
not avowedly. Once or twice a year in those days heavy gun 
practice took place from the Rock at a floating target built to scale 
to represent a battleship, which was trailed a long way astern of 
a tug at a remote distance from the shore—something like three — 
miles or so. This operation was a sort of general holiday, and 
everybody used to turn out to watch the proceedings from Europa 
Point, householders trembling agreeably for the safety of their 
windows. Under strict orders from the authorities at home, Zobeir 
was not allowed outside the precincts of the Governor’s cottage, 
which are narrow and monotonous to a degree, with little to please 
the eye and nothing to entertain the mind. Soon this ogcasion I had 
asked the Governor, Sir John Adye, whether I might take the Pasha 
and his two sons, who shared his captivity—and who, not being 
engaged upon a commentary of the Koran like their sire, had literally 
nothing to do—to Europa to see whatever there was to be seen. The 
permission was most readily granted, and we set out in two of the 
Gibraltar one-horse hackney carriages, the Pasha and I and Hamed 
in one, and Faddel and Ali and the Secretary in the other. We 
arrived in good time, only two or three shots having been fired, 
and the proceedings still being, we were told, in the range-finding 
zone. However, the very first shot after we arrived, from a monster 
gun laid, as I was told, by a young officer who had only joined his 
battery from Shoeburyness by the last P. and O. steamer, blew the 
floating target into smithereens. As no one in authority had anti- 
cipated for an instant the possibility of such an occurrence, the 
proceedings terminated perforce, and, after a brief half-hour in the 
outer world, I had to drive my little party back to the Governor's 
cottage, and summon the officer of the guard to unlock the heavy 
spar gates and let us in. I may add that Hamed, although he could 
never have seen anything of this sort in the Zoological Gardens, like 
the Pasha, evinced no outward token of astonishment or admiration, 
At the same time, Zobeir had extremely quick eyes to see and 
ears to hear. The perpetual movement of troops and ships of war, 
the ceaseless order and array of life in a great fortress, the genius loci 
of a place of arms, were teaching Zobeir new lessons and new notions. 
Now that he knew the English, now that he had seen evidence of 
England’s power and might, of which he had not dreamed from 
the previous experiences of his fighting days with Gordon and Gessi, 
he began to feel certain that by identifying himself with England’s 
cause and service he would be serving his own close interests. That 
seemed to me to be Zobeir’s growing conviction—a conviction which 
seemed sincere, reared, as it must have been, on a ruin of old 
prepossessions. In addition, Zobeir was grateful for kindness and 
consideration, more especially from Sir John Adye, the- Governor 
of Gibraltar, which he had not anticipated, and which, to some 
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extent, he referred to the greatness of soul and benevolence of the 
English Government—at all events, he did so in conversation with 
me. In short, ascribe it as you please to gratitude, or to cunning, 
or to the anticipation of possible favours to come, Zobeir’s desire 
to serve England at this time, if only the opportunity were given him, 
amounted almost to zeal. 

Mr. Sidney Low tells us that there is reason to believe that 
Zobeir might have been successful, as the only man who could 
act as a counterpoise to the Mahdi and make a rallying-point for 
the tribesmen against him; and Mr. Low also tells us that Zobeir 
himself declared that he had no doubts on the subject, and that, 
as the conqueror of Darfur and a great notable in Kordofan, Berber, 
and Khartoum, his influence at that time—in 1885—was still very 
great. . 
I am by no means so sure of this. Hamed certainly did not think 
so. He thought ‘ Pasha away too long in Cairo.’ The conquest of 
Darfur was almost ancient history in 1885, and the conqueror had 
been detained the intervening nine or ten years, a prisoner at large in 
theory, but under constant and almost fierce surveillance at Cairo. 
Even at this distance of time the course of these events may be 
worth recalling ‘briefly. 

Darfur enjoyed a celebrity not only as a centre of commerce, but 
also as a large slave entrepdt of long renown,‘ and in 1874 a serious 
rupture took place over the slave trade between the Sultan and the 
Egyptian Government. A state of war was proclaimed in Darfur, 
an embargo on corn and merchandise being placed along its southern 
frontiers (which marched with Zobeir’s territory in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and sphere of influence generally) by the Sultan of Darfur. 
This incensed the slave dealers who acknowledged Zobeir as their 
chief, who by this time was so powerful as to refuse to pay 
tribute of any kind to the Egyptian Government. Zobeir at 
once prepared for the invasion and subjugation of Darfur. Upon 
this the Egyptian Government, foreseeing the dangers of his ac- 
quiring fresh strength, determined to take the conquest of Darfur 
into their own hands, and a sort of working agreement was entered 
into with Zobeir, by which, according to his own account to me, he 
was to do the bulk of the fighting, military efficiency not being at that 
time one of the strongest points of the Government in Cairo. 

Be that as it may, the Sultan of Darfur was menaced by a small 


* Au Sultan du Darfour 12 Messidor an VII. au nom de Dieu clément et 
miséricordieux, il n’y a d’autre Dieu que Dieu! au Sultan du Darfour 
Abd-el-Rahman. 

J’ai regu votre lettre: J’en ai compris le contenu: lorsque votre caravane est 
arrivée j’étais absent ayant été en Syrie pour punir et détruire nos ennemis. Je vous 
prie de m’envoyer par la premiére caravane 2000 esclaves noirs—ayant plus de 16 ans 
— forts et vigoureux : Je les achéterai pour mon compte. Le Général-en-Chef, 

: BonaPakvTE, 
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Egyptian force under Ismail Yacub Pasha from the north, and 
assailed by a larger and much more warlike force under Zobeir from 
the south ; the Sultan and two of his sons being almost immediately 
killed in a battle with Zobeir. 

Darfur became an Egyptian province, and Zobeir was made 
a pasha. But he claimed to be made Governor-General of the new 
province, and his power and influence made his request formidable. 
However, it was refused. Zobeir then decided to go up himself to 
Cairo—he had never been there in his life—to push his claim, taking 
100,000/. with him to bribe the officials at headquarters and two of the 
Dem-Zobeir lions as a present to the Khedive Ismail. Gessi says he 
was ‘invited’ by the Government to come to Cairo and talk things 
over. Anyhow, he was received with much distinction and with the 
honours due to a prince; a palace was placed at his disposal ; but he 
was forbidden, on pain of death, to return to the Soudan. 

But before leaving his own people Zobeir had a presentiment 
that he would be detained in Lower Egypt, and two hours before 
taking leave of his chiefs and vassals he gathered them together under 
a large tamarind tree at Shakka to give them his last orders in case 
he never returned—orders which they promised toexecute. The orders 
were sent, and the Bahr-el-Ghazal rose under his son Suleiman, and 
papers which came into Gessi’s possession proved that ‘the strings 
were moved ’ from Zobeir’s palace in Cairo.® 

Gordon, when he heard of Suleiman’s insurrection at the head of 
6,000 well-armed fighting men, sent a small force in 1878,° under 
Gessi, and after much sporadic and savage fighting Suleiman was 
captured by Gessi on the 15th of July 1880, by a surprise, and with 
ten of the ringleaders was shot; this was done, if not by Gordon’s 
direct orders, at all events with his cogiisance and assent. 

I only refer to the Suleiman episode because it was thought, and 
not unnaturally, by many persons competent to form opinions, that 
Zobeir would not play fair with Gordon, and that on this personal 
account and ‘blood-feud’ considerations grave risks must at the 
outset be taken in bringing the two men into close relations. Zobeir, 
however, told me that he and ‘Mr. Gordon’ had talked over the 
unfortunate occurrence together when they met in Cairo and Gordon 
was on his hasty way to Khartoum, and, although it could hardly 
be explained away, they had agreed to let bygones be bygones. ‘ Mr. 
Gordon,’ said Hamed, ‘ told Pasha he very sorry he shot Suleiman; he 
very fine young man, but was will of Gard.’ 

I had not the privilege of knowing General Gordon, but I imagine 


5 The last letter from Zobeir to his son ran thus: ‘ Free the Bahr-el-Ghazal from 
the Egyptian troops, attack and make yourself master of Shakka.’ (Gessi, Seven 
Years in the Soudan.) 

* War Office Report on the Egyptian Provinces in the Soudan, Red Sea, and 
Equator, July 1884. 
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that the two men would come together at an unexpected point of 
contact. Both were alike convinced of the operation ever around 
and about us of a Providential design; both alike were prepared 
to place reliance in the propriety of its decrees, however harsh and 
mysterious. Thus, it seems to me probable that Zobeir spoke with 
all sincerity and deliberate intention when he told me that he 
would start with General Gordon on, as it were, a clean slate. But I 
repeat that, given his best intentions and his best efforts, the ten years 
which had elapsed since the conquest of Darfur, his absence in Cairo 
in captivity, however distinguished, must have materially weakened 
his influence and prestige. At the best it was a gamble. In racing 
parlance, I believe he would have run straight, but that he could 
not have got the distance; the weight was too much for him. My 
own impression, based upon Zobeir’s utterances on unsunny days 
and from conversations with Hamed in the Pasha’s absence, is that, 
useful as he might have been as a Commissioner at the time I knew 
him best, his going to Khartoum to join General Gordon would only 
have added to the general confusion, and formed a rallying-point for 
fresh and incalculable complications. In his inmost ‘ingenium’ 
Zobeir, I fancy, thought so himself. Moreover, bold man as he was, 
he must have felt rather nervous about it. Writing on the 19th of 
September 1884, Gordon says, ‘ As for Zobeir refusing to come up, I 
put it down to some intrigue, and I consider. he was forced into saying 
so.’ Gordon was very near the mark. Zobeir told me that one day, 
when it was settled that he should go—as he understood from Nubar— 
he received a call from an acquaintance the same evening, who warned 
him in a friendly but impressive way that, although he might start 
for Khartoum, he would not be allowed to get there. This, as 
Hamed explained, ‘ Pasha not like—he think this very bad,’ and he 
accompanied these observations by gestures which signified the means 
which would probably be adopted to stay the traveller. 

In examining the question of how much Mr. Gladstone and his 
Cabinet gave way to an up-in-arms public opinion in this country 
hostile to the employment in any capacity of Zobeir Pasha, Mr. Low 
asks, ‘How many people were there who knew or cared what 
Zobeir Pasha was?’ Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Gladstone himself was 
under quite a different impression as to the extent of the public’s 
information. On my return from Gibraltar I had a longish talk with 
him on the subject of Zobeir’s appointment and the possibilities of 
his usefulness. No doubt, as Mr. Morley tells us, Mr. Gladstone was 
‘a convert to the;plan of sending Zobeir,’ but I recollect, as clearly as 
if it were yesterday, what he said to me about it all, and the reasons 
he gave me for the Government’s non-compliance with Gordon’s 
request at the time. - This is all far-off and unhappy history now, and 
there is no object in recording in any detail my recollections of this 
conversation ; but Mr. Gladstone’s views were definite enough, and 
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they certainly did not leave the impression on my mind which 
Mr. Sidney Low would seek to convey—namely, that he was not in- 
terested or fully informed about the Soudan perplexities of the 
Government. As to his being at the time seventy-five years old, and 
exhibiting something of the elderly habit of his age, anybody who 
heard him, as I did, introduce his Home Rule Bill ten years later 
would hardly attach very much to that explanation of his indiffer- 
ence to the course and the issues of affairs in the Soudan. His 
being absorbed in reading Sybil is Mr. Sidney Low’s second string ; 
had he been contemplating a scheme for old-age pensions, or the 
solution of the problem of non-employment, much might be said in 
favour of this hypothesis. As he was not so engaged, and as Mr. 
Gladstone always read novels all through bis life, this is not a 
satisfying explanation either. 

Zobeir always told me that anarchy must of necessity convulse 
the Soudan until many real grievances were defined, many imaginary 
wrongs explained, and until boundaries, territories, and jurisdiction 
were reconstituted. Further, he declared that anarchy must convulse 
the Soudan so long as alarm and misconception of British interference 
remained unallayed. I asked him whether he saw any way to a 
solution. 

Yes (he said) ; let some wise man go who knows the English ; let him tell the 
Arabs that war with the English people means ruin and trouble ; that peace 
means trade up and down the Nile, the wealth of individuals, the prosperity 


of a nation. The Arabs are not a savage or a stupid people. They will listen to 
reason ; but reason must speak in peace, and not in arms, for the Arab is brave, 


No doubt Zobeir had it in his mind that he should himself be 
this wise man, and that he might be allowed to carry out his own 
advice. But I do not think he could have succeeded alone, even 
had he been sent to Khartoum as the plenipotentiary of peace and 
promised reforms. He held himself that the English people had shed 
too much blood and done too much harm in Upper Egypt for the 
chiefs and merchants, whom we had driven to defiance, to believe 
all at once, and merely on his authority and on hearsay from Khartoum, 
that England had no designs upon their religion or their liberties 
and their fortunes. In mind, body, and estate the Soudan Provinces 
had reason at that time to detest the very name of England for many 


hundreds of miles. To restore confidence by friendly words would . 


take time, and more than one man would have to speak to do so. 
Thus Zobeir approved ’ the sending of missions to Korosko, to Dongola, 


7 ‘Lord Ribblesdale has asked me questions about the Soudan and the ways of 
making it quiet. I have given him answers and reasons which I believe to be 
right. With regard to what I see in the Gibraltar newspapers [as to the appointment 
of a Commission], the Government will do well to make use of either Sir Mustapha 
Yur, Hussein Khalifa Pasha, or Abd-el-Kader Pasha. Of this I am certain: ex- 
perience convinces me they are all capable men, well acquainted with the habits, 
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and to Khartoum, the envoys to be influential Arabs, each envoy— 
and this Zobeir laid down as essential to any chance of success—to 
hold a Firman from the Sultan empowering and lubricating * his mission 
of conciliation and peace. After gaining all possible information, 
and inviting all possible communications from the sheiks and notables 
of the several disaffected districts, the envoys would return to Cairo, 
make their reports, and offer suggestions as to compromises and sub- 
sidies. Subsidies, he often affirmed—and Hamed cordially concurred— 
would prove the best soothing-syrup for the Soudan. A conference 
at which England, the Porte, and the Arab subjects of the Porte must 
be represented, should then assemble at Cairo, and consider future 
action and the remodelling of social and financial administration in . 
the Egyptian Soudan Provinces. However, this is all quite outside 
the present article. Khartoum is now the seat of prudent administra- 
tion of other people’s affairs according to English ideas ; it possesses 
a native university growing in favour and stature, boulevards, and a 
residential quarter; a service of trams thrums for many hours of 
the twenty-four, and the early promotion of a taxi-cab company may 
confidently be looked for. But at the time it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that, whatever might be tried later on, the reports furnished 
by Commissions in sympathy of blood, religion, and prejudice with 
the people of the Soudan would have been of use. 

In his interesting paper Mr. Sidney Low describes the Zobeir of his 
recent acquaintance as a ‘shrewd, humorous, kindly old gentleman, 
who chatted pleasantly after luncheon.’ It only needs a whisky-and- 
soda and the Daily Mail on a side-table to complete the contrast of 
this Zobeir and the sombre personage of the Governor’s cottage days. 
When I knew him he was a striking-looking man, extremely spare and 
narrow and long. He usually wore a fez, sometimes a turban, and 
sometimes a silk skull-cap of outspoken magenta ; occasionally flowing 
Arab raiment, and sometimes an undress light blue uniform of the shade 
- worn by the Cent Gardes of the Second Empire, but usually a dark 
or mustard-coloured narrow-cut overcoat and dark striped trousers, 
with the strident patent-leather boots or shoes so much in vogue with 
Orientals when in semi-European civilian dress. He had finely 
shaped, sensitive hands, with very long fingers, and long thin feet. 
The complexion was very dark, verging, indeed, on black; the fore- 
head prominent and skull-like, from the skin being very tight; the 
eyes sunken and rather lustreless. He wore no jewellery except a pale 
and opaque ruby ring which came from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and which 
he gave to me when I left Gibraltar. He very seldom came out of 
customs, and desires of the people they will have to deal with. They have good 
instinct of government. If they were sent up to inquire and explain, freed from 
expense, and able to give subsidies, with God’s will, there is good hope ‘of success. 
This is my deliberate opinion after thinking all over carefully.’ 

® Gessi writes that Zobeir, in his great days, was rich enough ‘to play on the 
sensitive nerves of those whose co-operation he desired.’ 
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doors with me into the grounds, for I think it made him realise 
unpleasantly the obvious confines of his circumstances, but his walk 
had that swift smoothness we call stealing action in a horse. 

Zobeir’s last words to me were sad and serious ; he wished to swear 
on the Koran that they were true, and sent for witnesses, wax, his 
seal, and a little cresset oil lamp : a signed paper being duly executed. 
I shall not forget our leave-taking. This is what he wished recorded : 


I am becoming an old man, and from now I only look forward to death ; 
but before I die I should like to see the country of my young days quiet and 
peaceful, and trade up and down the Nile. I may never go back to my own 
country ; but if this ever comes to pass by the advice I now give, my people 
will bless and remember my name for good and for blessing. I do.not wish to be 
made a great man. I shall have my reward and my blessing long after I am in 
my grave. If I can be of use, then it is well ; if I cannot be of use, then it is 
well ; but let me and my family depart from Egypt and from the Soudan. We 
will go to one of the holy cities—to Mecca, to Medina, or to Jerusalem—and 80 
I will end my time. 


Jerusalem must, I think, have been thrown in by Hamed out of 
compliment to my own religious susceptibilities. Possibly some 
fragments of the familiar hymn which cites its glories and satis- 
factions lingered amongst his Regent’s Park and Borough Road 


memories. 
RIBBLESDALE, 





| REFLECTIONS AT THE SALON AND 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


‘I cANNOT understand your attitude of mind ; you seem to do nothing 
but find fault,’ were the words I heard uttered, in rather a tart tone, 
by an English visitor seated for the moment back to back with me on 
a settee in one of the galleries of the Salon. What excuse his com- 
panion might have given for the accusation I had no means of judging ; 
but the remark chimed in with a feeling I have often had in reading 
what are called criticisms on the annual exhibitions of the Salon and 
the Royal Academy, still more in overhearing the remarks made by 
visitors at the Academy private view. At this latter function the 
correct tone seems to be to sneer at the whole show, and to remark 
that this is the worst Academy we have had for years. Do people who 
launch these light-hearted shafts ever consider or realise that even 
to produce a good presentable oil painting is one of the most difficult 
of achievements, requiring long and arduous application before 
the attempt can be made with any chance of success? Or is it a 
subconsciousness of the difficulty of the task that makes them envious 
of those who have more or less mastered it, desirous to belittle what 
they cannot achieve themselves, like that graceless little boy in 
Punch : ‘1 can’t sing, and I can’t speak French,-but I can punch his 
head ’ ? 

The only defensible position in regard to this habit of depreciation 
is when it is based (as it sometimes though rarely is) on a really 
intellectually conceived ideal' as to what a ‘ picture,’ in the full sense 
of the word, should stand for. Generally speaking, the exceptions of 
the depreciatory art-critic (professional type) are nowadays made in 
favour of that which is more or less ugly, ouéré, and half-finished ; those 
of the Society critics are in favour of what is highly finished and 
commonplace ; something, in fact, which does not puzzle them. 
That there are many paintings in the annual exhibitions, and com- 
paratively few pictures in the true aesthetic sense of the word, is true 
enough. For a picture is not a mere representation of a scene, however 
cleverly executed and life-like. To raise it to the status of a picture 
rightly to be so accepted it must have what can only be imperfectly 
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‘described in words as a certain unity of design and intent, to which 

all the details are subordinate. This is partly shown in what is 
called composition, which refers to the lines of the desigh, and this 
can be defined and pointed out—that is the physical element in 
unity of conception ; but there is another element also, unity of inten- 
tion and purpose, which is more easily felt than defined, but which 
may be recognised best, perhaps, in the perception that there are no 
disturbing or extraneous incidents in the composition to distract 
the attention from its main object ; according to the dictum of Millet, 
that whatever incident in a painting does not assist in bringing out its 
leading idea is a positive and not merely a negative injury to it. Then 
there is the quality of unity and harmony in the colour scheme, which 
also must be perceived rather than defined ; for the finest and most 
subtle harmony in colour is of the nature of an inspiration, and the 
painter himself probably hardly knows how he arrived at it. There 
is a further source of interest, in a picture, in the manner in which 
pigment has been used to represent or suggest facts in nature ; in other 
words, in the artist’s perception of the relation of cause and effect in 
painting ; in his manner of indicating what cannot be exactly imitated, 
which is really what is meant by the quality of ‘ breadth ’ in painting. 
Take as an instance Mr. Joseph Bail’s masterly little picture, Le 
Repas du Soir, in the Salon. At the first glance we seem to see a 
Tealistic representation of a lighted interior with four figures and a 
great many table utensils and other bric-d-brac. But in fact there 
is no realism ; the apparent realism results from an exact knowledge 
of the effect of light and colour and texture, and of the manner in which 
brushwork can best convey their impression ; there is a multiplicity 
of detail, but it is all broadly indicated. An attempt at more minute 
realism would only have rendered the picture hard in quality. The 
artist knew exactly how far he could go, and what brushwork could 
do ; hence his success. 

If to all the qualities above indicated a picture adds a philosophic 
or historic meaning, or illustrates an important scene or character, 
it may gain an added interest on that account ; but it does not by any 
means follow. A special meaning or legend to a picture may only 
serve to circumscribe or narrow its suggestiveness. Take for example 
two such opposite kinds of pictures as Mr. Sims’s The Fountain at the 
Academy, and M. Bail’s picture just referred to. The Fountain is of 
course @ piece of pure fantasy, to be taken just for what it is ; no story . 
could be put to it ; but if M. Bail’s picture represented a special scené 
and personages out of some novel known to us, would that add any- 
thing to its value? I think not ; it is more interesting as an abstract 
picture of a scene in human life of which we may make our own story ; 
to specialise the figures would spoil its balance. There are cases, even 
of important pictures, where the meaning of the picture has over- 
ridden its other qualities. Millet’s celebrated Angelus, for example, 
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is not really a very good picture, either in colour or composition ; 
by no means the best thing that Millet has left us ; but it has the merit 
of simplicity and directness of purpose, and it appeals to a sense of 
religious reverence which finds a response in the hearts of many 
people, in England especially, who care little for art for its own sake. 
Hence its immense popularity, not as a work of art, but as a religious 
utterance. It is a typical instance of a picture in which the subject 
has overridden the art. 

Of course, as has been already remarked, the number of works, 
either at the Academy or the Salon, which fulfil all the conditions 
that should characterise a picture as a work of art in the highest sense 
of the word, form only a small minority of those exhibited. But those 

who on that account speak with a kind of contempt of these collec- 
tions, as exhibiting only the poverty and want of aim of modern 
painting, forget two points which should be taken into account. In 
comparing such an annual show of contemporary work with the 
contents of historic galleries like the National Gallery and the 
Louvre, they surely lose sight of the fact that such galleries contain, 
in the main, the pick of the works of former days, those which have 
been thought worth preserving or have been sought out and purchased 
as typical examples of this or that painter. There may have been 
plenty of inferior works of former days which have passed into 
oblivion. Even as it is, the. vast collection of the Louvre contains 
many pictures which, however useful historically, are‘ of very little 
interest in themselves. Secondly, it must be remembered that the art 
of painting has an illustrative value as well as an aesthetic value. 
Painting, in an illustrative sense, has a right to take all life as its 
province, whether the life of history or of fiction ; and if a painter has 
given us a new and more vivid realisation of some scene in history 
or in fiction than we had before, or has placed on record something 
of the life of his day with truth and character, he has done what was 
in itself worth doing, even if the result cannot rank as pure art in the 
highest sense. M. Tattegrain’s terrible picture of Les Bouches Inutiles, 
exhibited a good many years ago at the Salon, showing the misery 
of the non-combatants of a besieged medisval town turned out 
into the snow to starve—a picture which I at least have never for- 
gotten—threw a new and lurid light on the ferocious realities of 
medieval warfare. Mr. Abbey’s Gloster and Lady Anne, which made 
such a sensation some years ago at the Academy, and which this year 
figures as No. 1 in the New Salon, gave a new and most dramatic 
interest to a scene in Shakespeare. Even such a picture as Mr. Frith’s 
Derby Day, which is certainly not ‘ high art,’ has a justification and 
a distinct value as a carefully worked out record of a characteristic 
scene of English life. It is, no doubt, the weakness of the English 
public, the average exhibition-goers, that they think chiefly of the 
subject of a picture, the story which it tells, and have for the most part 
3R2 
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very little perception of the value of a picture beyond that ; and it is 
much to be regretted that it is so: the French public appear to be 
a good deal more enlightened in this respect. But the school of 
critics and artists who would condemn all interest in the subject of a 
picture, and ask us to regard it only as a symphony of line and colour, 
are narrow in their own way also. They are ignoring or underrating 
the function of painting as an interpreter and illustrator, which, 
however it be a secondary function, is not to be despised, and is one 
which the world will not learn to do without in deference to an 
exaggerated préciosité. 

There seems to be rather a lull in the creative spirit in painting 
and sculpture this year, both in France and England. The Academy 
has no one work of predominating interest to show ; and at the Salon 
some of the most eminent men are not up to their usual level. There 
is a flux and reflux of this kind in various years, for which no obvious 
cause can be assigned ; the spirit of art, like the wind, bloweth where 
it listeth, and we cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. 
The author of Le Jugement de Paris and Les Graces Florentines, for 
instance, is not equal to himself in La Fontaine de Jowvence ; there 
is the usual fine colour and composition, but the element of poetry 
seems wanting; his Fontaine de Jowence is rather too Parisian, 
Nevertheless, the picture (which has been bought by the Government) 
would make most things in the Academy look weak, and it may serve 
as an occasion for pointing out that M. Gervais, whose name and works 
seem curiously unknown in England, is a perfectly different person 
from M. Gervex, with whom he seems generally to be confounded, and 
who is but a clever painter of sensationalities, with no sense of colour, 
while M. Gervais is a great colorist with a monumental style. At the 
Academy, on the other hand, there is a certain interest in the fact of 
finding one or two able artists breaking new ground. Mr. Ralph 
Peacock, for instance, painter of children’s portraits, surprises us 
with a fine Alpine landscape. I heard it objected that it does not 
show its scale; to which the reply is, ‘ Neither do the mountains 
themselves’; nothing is more deceptive in regard to scale than 
mountain scenery in a clear atmosphere. Then Mr. Bacon has been 
suddenly inspired by the memory of Mr. Furse to paint an equestrian 
group life size, in which the action of the horse seems almost too 
palpably borrowed from his gifted predecessor ; but it is a fine work 
filled with a fine large atmosphere, and testifies at least to the artist’s 
versatility.’ 

Were one asked to name the most perfect picture of the year, in an 
artistic sense, I think I should say M. Paul Chabas’ Sur la Riviere at 


' In connexion with this picture an interesting example of the futilities of art 
critics is worth citing ; a critic in a weekly paper having remarked that ‘a bay horse 
would have done better in front of that sky than a chestnut.’ Any one (with eyes) 
who looks at the picture will appreciate the joke. 
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the Salon ; a group of three girls in a boat. The subject is of the 
slightest—in fact, it hardly has a subject ; but it is perfect in style, 
in balance, in that reality without realism which knows just where 
to stop. Of the very large decorative pictures for which the wall 
space of the Salon affords at once the opportunity and the temptation, 
the prominent one, facing the entry to the large room at the top of. the 
staircase, is M. Detaille’s Chant du Départ ; an array of soldiers in the 
background flourishing swords ; three field-pieces in the foreground, 
painfully pushed forward muzzle first by men straining at the wheels, 
a business which certainly would not carry them far on their départ ; 
and @ genius on a flying horse in theair. M. Detaille is a splendid 
painter of actual warfare. He paints like a soldier, one may say ; but 
he is no use when he gets into the field of fancy, neither here nor in his 
blaring Chevauchée a la Gloire, which hung in the same place two or 
three years ago, and now profanes the Sanctuary of the church once 
dedicated to St. Geneviéve. And he has no sense of colour either, 
which does not matter so much in realistic war pictures, but cannot 
be dispensed with in decorative allegory. After all, Rude has 
symbolised the Chant du Départ once for all in his sublime sculpture 
on the Arc de |’Etoile, and it had better have been left at that; 
certainly Detaille will not make us forget Rude. Opposite to him 
‘M. Béroud has an extraordinary tour de jorce on an immense scale, 
entitled La Ruée, a coined word which may be translated The Scramble ; 
a motley crowd pushing and jostling through a gateway into the 
temple of Fame or Fortune, whichever it is. Is it a symbol of the 
Salon exhibition? It is a violent and obstreperous piece of work. 
Happily there are decorative paintings of another type to be seen ; 
M. Henri Martin’s calm and umbrageous L’Htude, a decorative 
panel for the Sorbonne—groups of men, in garb just sufficiently 
removed from realism, studying or conversing beneath the trees ; 
and M. Raphael Collin’s two ceilings intended for the Prefecture of 
Haute-Vienne. Like the late M. Marioton (a specialist in ceiling 
paintings), M. Collin knows that figures in a ceiling painting should 
float, not stand or sit. M. Courtois’ large painting for the walls of 
the Salle des Mariages at Neuilly, in the new Salon, is also a good 
work, though Le Paradis Perdu. seems a sinister title to choose for a 
Salle des Mariages ; but the moral is taken care of, the point is the 
contrast between the blessed idleness of the Garden of Eden on one 
side of the picture, and the man who has to work for wife and child on 
the other side. Two rather remarkable efforts in symbolic decoration 
have been made by a lady, Mile. Dufau, in two pictures for the Salle 
des Autorités at the Sorbonne, symbolising astronomy, mathematics, 
&e. The symbolism, through human figures, is oddly conceived, 
but kept quite out of the plane of realism, and the paintings are 
teally decorative. It is this sense of decorative effect in a picture 
(whether actually intended as decoration or not) which seems more 
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present in French art than in English. Is not that the real want in 
Sir H. von Herkomer’s remarkable collection of portraits of the 
Council of the Royal Academy? As a set of portraits, both as to 
likeness and character, it is admirable, but how very unattractive 
in a pictorial sense! One cannot fancy a French artist of anything 
like equal talent painting a picture so devoid of the decorative 
element. 

Of paintings which commemorate historic scenes there is an 
unusual dearth in this year’s Salon ; indeed, there are only two worth 
mention : M. Faivre’s rather powerful and dramatic painting of the 
death of Madame de Lamballe, which is like a page out of Carlyle, 
and M. Jacquier’s of the burning of the captured standards in the 
courtyard of the Invalides before the entrance of the conquering 
armies into Paris in 1814, of which, to say truth, more might have 
been made. M. J. P. Laurens exhibits a large and somewhat be- 
wildering picture entitled La Musique, with a colossal figure of 
Beethoven (in boots) seated on a kind of altar in the middle of the 
composition, dream figures floating in the air around him, and at the 
foot a vision of a realistic concert room with a conductor flourishing 
his baton—a weird kind of jumble, which will not add to the artist’s 
reputation. But there are some very interesting smaller works 
dealing with episodes in real life: the Diabolo of M. Kewalsky (who, 
in spite of his name, is a born Parisian), a beautiful girl playing with 
the fashionable toy in a sunlit meadow, a picture full of grace and 
brightness; M. Jules Lefebvre’s pathetic little work Abandonnée; 
and a very fine work by M. Hirschfield (a Russian by birth but the 
pupil of three great French painters), L’ Aveu—figures of an old and 
a young lady seated in twilight beneath some trees, the action of the 
two expressing a moment of strong emotion ; no realism of detail; 
the whole is kept in a subdued tone in which nothing obtrudes to 
interfere with the main interest of the picture. Pathetic too is a work 
by a Budapest artist, M. Szenes, Mea Culpa, a girl seated alone in a 
wood with a tragic expression of remorse on her face. A very 
small interior by M. Lecomte, Seule, is one of the finest things of this 
class in the exhibition. It represents a dimly lighted room with a huge 
state bed and a lady alone in it; it might have been suggested by 
Marcel Prévost’s Mariage de Juliette and ‘le grand lit Louis Quinze,’ 
only it is rather too serious for that. It is a fine little picture, 
reminding one of some of the small interiors by Fantin-Latour. 

The Salon is of course full of what the student in The Wrecker 
called ‘ conscientious nudes,’ many of them commonplace but harm- 
less. M. Lalire’s hashes of nudes have gradually dwindled from thirty 
feet square to six or eight feet ; and of four nude pictures that might be 
called distinctly coarse and vulgar three are by foreigners ; one by a 
Spaniard (perfectly detestable) ; two by American artists, one of them 
a lady, whose picture (in the New Salon), Femme Nue, gives one to 
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reflect. For this is a most able work as to execution ; but then surely 
the object of the nude figure—for an exhibition, at all events—is beauty. 
A fat vulgar woman seated naked in a chair, with a broad grin on her 
face, may have been a capital study for the painter, but is not a sight 
any of us want to see ; nor do I believe any English artist of the kind 
we should call ‘lady ’ would exhibit such a picture in London under 
her own name. It is quite certain the Academy would not hang it ; 
it would have to go to the New English Art Club, where they do 
not mind ugly things. Nor would the Academy hang M. Comerre’s 
Le Triomphe du Cygne, in other words Leda, with a voluptuous quota- 
tion from Ponthier’s poems appended ; the Lord Chamberlain or the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice would be down on them (not 
without excuse). But it cannot be denied that this is a fine picture, 
and so far more tolerable than Mrs. Lee-Robbins’s woman in the chair, 
which is sheer vulgar ugliness. Beautiful things there are, though: a 
lovely little sleeping Diana by M. Mercié, the great sculptor ; M. Jacob’s 
Baigneuse, a lady seated for a moment on the rocks with her face seen 
in profile gazing towards the sea; and a fine little genre picture, an 
interior with a nude figure of very noble cast, by a Belgian artist, 
Herr Dolf van Roy. The fourth nude that I call vulgar, though clever 
enough, a big woman sitting up on her bed and yawning, by M. Martens, 
is bought by the State, which, in its purchases of pictures, seems to 
select either nudes (to encourage drawing presumably) or pictures, 
however ugly, with a moral of life, like M. Pierre’s hideous group of 
paupers, L’(@wwre de la Bouchée du Pain. In the Academy the one 
nude worth anything is Mr. Solomon’s Eve, which, though the picture 
rather looks as if it were trying to be Watts, without Watts’s colour, 
is really a beautiful and finely designed figure, and a picture which 
places its author higher than he has stood before. ° 

In portraiture, on the whole, the Academy ranks higher than the 
Salon ; there is more effort, with English artists, to make pictorial 
effect out of a portrait, as in Mr. Shannon’s fine group of Mrs. Geoffrey 
Lubbock and Ker children, in which fine composition and colour 
do not preclude the maintenance of distinct character in the heads. 
Then there is Mr. Mouat Loudan’s open-air portrait of Mrs. Hugh 
Norris, a composition fashioned on the Gainsborough model, ‘and 
with a fine grace and dignity pervading it. The only important 
portrait in the Salon which has the same kind of charm is M. Humbert’s 
of Mile. Hatto (bought by the State, I know not why), a full-length 
in the open air, in which all the lines of landscape and sky harmonise 
with the design of the figure; in this instance perhaps the French 
artist is even superior to the Englishman. The typical French portrait 
is that by M. Bonnat of a lady in a red dress with a fur boa—brilliant, 
realistic, and hard ; no doubt a capital likeness, but not attractive 
as a picture. One of the most captivating portraits in the Salon 
is by an English artist, Mr. Harris Brown ; a lady seated dressed in 
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pearl-grey, with her arms outstretched each way on the back of the 
seat ; he owes something to his sitter, who has a very interesting and’ 
expressive countenance. M. Bordes, in his portrait of Mile. M. de 
S——,, gives something of the same quasi-dramatic interest, repre- 
senting his sitter as if caught in a moment of interest in a conversation, 
leaning forward with a book in her hand, not as if formally sitting for 
her portrait ; but this kind of lifelike treatment is exceptional in the 
Salon portraits. M. Cormon makes a pretty picture, however, of a 
young girl with a large bunch of wild flowers in her arms. Then there 
is M. Aman-Jean in the New Salon (one of the lights of the ultra- 
modern school), who paints a life-size portrait with a texture that 
rather makes the whole look as if it were painted on a carpet, so that 
you think of it not as a portrait but as a study in texture and colour; 
the method overpowers the subject. The same might be said, with 
more emphasis, of Mr. Brangwyn’s curious performance, The Return, 
at the Academy, which looks like a piece of tapestry, and would in 
fact make an admirable cartoon for tapestry. It is the function of 
tapestry to show a blend of colours and leave something for the eye 
to find out as to its design and intent ; it is not a picture but a hanging ; 
but in a picture we really do want to see what the subject is, and 
cannot be put off with a colour pattern. 

Of pictures which are representations of incident rather than 
compositions with an artistic aim solely, the value depends to some 
extent on the interest of the incident as well as on the truth and vivacity 
of the representation, a view of the matter which is of course heresy 
to the L’ Art pour l Art order of critic. But life is life, hwmanum nihil 
a nobis alienum; and art is justified in portraying life for its own 
sake, as at once a record and a kind of commentary on human affairs. 
The Salon generally shows a good many pictures depicting different 
phases of French life ; there are fewer than usual this year, however. 
Mile. Rondenay paints M. Humbert’s atelier at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, with a number of girls drawing from a nude model, and the 
master correcting a drawing ; this the State has purchased, perhaps 
partly as a celebration of the fact of the recent admission of female 
students to the Ecole. M. Marec paints a characteristic scene in a 
cabaret, La Chanson Sentimentale, a clever and observant picture 
on a small scale. The mistake of French painters, too often, is to 
paint things of this kind the size of life; an expenditure of canvas 
disproportionate to the value of the subject. That seems to me the 
mistake too in Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s A Village Industry in the Aca- 
demy ; it is a mere record of incident, not pictorially effective, and not 
worth painting on so large a scale. Mr. Collier’s A Sentence of Death 
is not very pictorial in effect either, but it portrays with considerable 
power a tragic incident in life, and therefore justifies its existence. 
And M. Lejeune’s single figure in the Salon, Un Rentier, taken in 
connexion with its title, is a piece of real and very pungent satire 
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—a quality also within the province of art, or where would Hogarth 
be ? 

That it is possible to paint real life in such a manner as to be 
not a mere record but a symbol, Millet showed, and Mr. Clausen 
shows in what is unquestionably one of the most remarkable pictures 
in the Academy, The Boy and the Man, typical figures of tillers of the 
soil, placed in a landscape as typical as themselves, which furnishes 
the decorative colour for which their sober toil-stained garb gave 
no opportunity. The quotation from the Old Testament, appended 
in the Catalogue, most happily explains and emphasises the idea, 
which may be said to be more than a mere picture. So, in another 
way, may we say of Mr. Arthur Hughes’s simple and naive revival of 
the spirit of medizval faith in the diptych entitled The Rescue—the 
child kneeling to pray for protection against the dragon, the birds 
coming to encourage him, the knight who has rescued him seen 
in the other panel; there is some beautiful detail in this too. Of 
the idyllic type of picture which blends figures and landscape into 
a pastoral poem we have a charming example in Mr. Wetherbee’s 
Hylas, which is superior to his larger work in the first room ; and in 
the Salon there is a small picture by M. Labitte, Le Baiser, which as a 
composition of landscape and figures is quite perfect. 

And what of landscape, that great and essentially modern art, 
so little understood in England? For what English people admire in 
landscape is the kind of picture which they say looks ‘so real,’ the 
kind of realism which appeals to them in the paintings of Mr. Leader, 
whose Summer Morn, North Wales, however, does attract one by that 
kind of quality which Tennyson indicates in his happy epithet ‘ gaudy.’ ? 
But it is not the object of landscape painting to be realistic—if it 
could be, which is impossible. Nature is the material for making 
landscape art out of ; every great landscape painting involves a giving 
up of some detail for the sake of the total effect, and involves, also, 
a distinct and predominant idea in composition. There are plenty of 
landscapes in the Academy which are not landscape at all in the true 
artistic sense, only copies of scenes. There is little of this in French 
landscape. M. Didier-Pouget, indeed, has achieved a power of realism 
in his foregrounds which would reduce everything of the kind in the 
Academy to weakness, and there is no doubt that he is repeating 
. this effect too much ; still, his pictures as a whole are compositions, 
not mere transcripts, and it is a pity that one of his great scenes 
should not be exhibited in London. In point of style, however, 
the most perfect landscape of the year is M. Quignon’s Messidor, 
in which there is a breadth of treatment, a knowledge of what pigment 
can do and how it can best be done—that perception of the relation 
between cause and effect before referred to—which is equalled in no 


? For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer-morn.—The Palace of Art. 
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other landscape in either exhibition. Its one shortcoming, perhaps, is 
a want of poetic sentiment ; it is a perfect work of art but not a land- 
scape poem. The real landscapes in the Academy are such as Mr, 
Arnold Priestman’s Yorkshire Moors and Mr. East’s Serenity of Morn- 
ing, works in which mere detail is subordinated to composition and to 
the expression of the poetic suggestion of the scene. The late Mr. 
Farquharson’s small work, The Barley Field, is another example, 
At the Salon there is the fine work by M. Harpignies, Bords de la 
Royat ; M. Cagniart’s small and stormy scene, La Nuée ; M. Pouchin’s 
large picture, Vesprée Provengale, with its extraordinarily powerful 
effect of light from a level sun ; all of them works in a broad and 
grand style and in which a central aim is kept in view, undisturbed 
by detail which, on Millet’s principle, would only weaken the total 
effect. Still, there have been greater landscape years in the Salon 
than this one; but on the other hand there is evidence of a great 
advance in sea-painting. Hitherto, with such painters as Henry 
Moore, Hook, Mr. Frazer, Mr. Hemy, and Mr. Somerscales, England 
has been easily at the head of the world in sea-painting ; and perhaps 
Mr. Hemy’s Waste of Waters is the most complete and perfect work 
in this year’s Academy, the one which most entirely succeeds in its 
purpose ; and though Mr. Somerscales rather repeats his programme 
of the single ship in the middle of a dark sea (which I suppose is the 
reason the Academy have taken to ‘skying’ him), he does it as well 
-as ever, and he understands ships as no one else does. The French 
as a nation do not love the sea, and ‘have produced many very bad 
sea pictures—seas evolved out of their inner consciousness ; but there 
are men now who may take the wind out of our sails. M. Moteley, 
whose Storm on the Coast of Holland last year was one of the grandest 
storm pictures ever painted, and as true as it was powerful, has a fine 
sea triptych in the large gallery which promises much for the future ; 
and M. Palézieux’s Bateaus a@ la Céte, with its rush of the heavy seas 
up the beach, all dirty and stained red with the sand they have churned 
up, isa thing to be remembered. 

The immense collection of sculpture in the central court of the 
Salon is as astonishing as ever in its extent and variety of interest, 
though it does not contain so many works of the highest order as in 
some former years, and there is a certain evidence of restlessness and 
striving after effects which are not properly sculpturesque. M. 
Ségoffin’s Le Temps et le Génie, for instance (a State commission for 
the square of the Louvre), a symbolical bronze group in which Genius 
in full flight has overturned Time, is a kind of subject only fitted for 
representation in painting ; the flying figure of Genius, only supported 
in the air by the drapery which trails after him, is entirely wanting 
in the stability which should characterise a group of sculpture. M. 
Mercié has contented himself this year with a piece of genre sculpture, 
La Bourrée, danced by a peasant girl in sabots; pretty and vivacious, 
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but not quite what one expects from a great sculptor. What strikes~° 
one, however, in going through the collection, is the evidence it gives 
of the extraordinary extent of sculptural talent in France, and of the 
variety of thought which is put into sculpture. Standing in a row 
close together, for instance, are three works—L’Ere Nowwvelle by M. 
Camus, Bonheur Maternel by M. Peyronnet, and Ivresse Printaniére 
by M. Pourquet—none of which represents quite the highest class of 
work in the Salon, but each one of them representa, not a mere modelled 
figure, but an abstract idea symbolised in sculpture; and those are 
only three out of many examples. Sculpture is an art more intel- 
lectually used in France than (for the most part) in England, where 
abstract symbolism in sculpture is rather an exception, though we 
have fine examples now and then, such as Mr. Colton’s Crown of 
Love two or three years ago. But the Academy sculpture of this year 
would be almost a negligible quantity in comparison with the variety 
and vigour of the Salon collection. The Academy have purchased 
Mr. Mackennal’s Diana for the Chantrey collection, a good statue 
of the old classic goddess type, but it would only pass as a work of 
secondary interest at the Salon. The two Academy sculptures which, 
in their different ways, are of the highest order, are Mr. Harold Parker’s 
Ariadne, a work of real poetry and pathos, and Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s 
fine equestrian bronze, T'he Scout in War. Either of these would compel 
attention at the Salon, and stand out from the crowd as a work of 
first-class interest ; it may be doubted whether there is any other work 
at the Academy of which this could be said. 

Among works which may be singled out for special attention 
at the Salon is the Trarieux monument by M. Jean-Boucher (who has 
hyphened his name to distinguish him better from his gifted namesake 
Alfred Boucher, and now appears under ‘ J ’ in the catalogue), a great 
group apparently incomplete—there should evidently be a portrait 
bust on the stele—where a lady of noble pose leads up a child to look 
at the memorial ; it is a modern figure, but the sculptor has contrived 
to give it true sculpturesque dignity. M. Alfred Boucher’s group 
Humamité, part of an intended monument, is abstract sculpture, 
the effect of which is a little marred by the patchwork semi-gilt 
surface of the plaster model ; it is in fact rather a large sketch than a 
finished work. A feature in the sculpture collection is the presence 
of two couple of large works for open-air decoration : the two groups 
of stags by M. Gardet, to flank the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne 
at the Porte Dauphine, and two colossal bronze draped figures by 
M. Frémiet, to be placed in the square of the Carrousel. Among the 
ideal subjects M. Charpentier’s L’@wvre is one of the finest. Among 
the monuments is a fine one to Watteau by M. Lombard; the portrait 
bust of the painter on a stele, to which a garland is offered by a 
woman in the costume and style of the female figures in his own 
pictures ; and a charming one by M. Pech to Perrault, author of the 
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Contes des Fées, around whose figure delighted children dance in a 
ring. A remarkable instance of versatility is shown in the two works 
by M. Picaud, close to each other : one a nude, La Vague, the rather 
overworked idea of a female figure tumbled over on the beach by a 
wave, but a beautiful piece of work of its kind ; the other a relief 
in stone entitled Pawvres Gens, a pathetic group of a realistic peasant 
woman and her boy seated together. Each is equally thorough in 
its way, and no one looking at the two works would be likely to guess 
that they were from the same hand. But to mention all the works in 
sculpture that are of special interest would be impossible. 

And then what encouragement sculpture enjoys, too, in France !— 
one practical reason, no doubt, for its immense vitality. In this year’s 
Salon the placard Acquis par [Etat or Commandé par I’ Etat meets the 
eye at every turn. The French Government must have spent many 
thousands of pounds in the purchase of works in sculpture from this 
year’s exhibition alone. Imagine such a thing in England, where, 
two years ago, the Government were invited to buy a work of excep- 
tional ability, the Elizabeth and Philip the Second of Mr: Reynolds- 
Stephens, to place it in the new Naval College, as a group symbolic 
of England’s naval supremacy. The suggestion (with which the 
present writer had something to do) was met, of course, by a direct 
non possumus ; there were ‘no funds’ for such a purpose. Not, of 
course, that the money could not have been found (England not being 
an impoverished country) ; but that money spent on works of art is 
regarded in this country as money wasted, which might have been 
better employed on some ‘ practical’ object. English Government 
officials, or those who have any influence in Parliament in connexion 
with such subjects, should visit the sculpture hall of the Salon and 
see what the French Government does for sculpture, and ask them- 
selves if it is not a disgrace to England that we should neglect art and 
artists in this way, and whether it is not time that we took the example 
of France to heart. 

On the whole, what one feels in comparing the Salon with the 
Academy is that behind the visible results in French art there is more 
of thought, a more intellectual impulse. What many of our artists 
seem to want is a wider general culture. In the case of exceptional 
genius, such as that of Turner or Frederick Walker (neither of whom 
apparently had an idea in his head outside the practice of his art), 
the force of genius seems to preserve them from the commonplace... 
But there are many English painters and sculptors, gifted enough in 
technique, who do commonplace things apparently without knowing 
that they are commonplace. Instances might be given by the score, 
if it were not unkind to particularise. Now, there is less of this in 
France ; there is more evidence of a feeling that a work should have 
a raison @étre beyond the mere desire to exhibit. One feels this 
even in noticing the quotations appended occasionally in the catalogue. 


‘ 
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In the Salon catalogue these generally have some point and significance.-° 
Where Academy exhibitors get some of the threadbare and banal 
phrases they insert as clues to their work one hardly knows. What one 
does know is that they seem to have a remarkable aptitude for mis- 
quoting and mishandling great poets. A collection of the Academy 
catalogues would form a perfect mine of misquotations. One of the 
worst is in this year’s catalogue. Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind ends 
with the passage :— 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


This appears appended to No. 195 in the Academy catalogue, with 
an attempt at the last two lines only (omitting the commencement 
of the sentence of which they form part), which appear thus :— 


The trumpet of a prophecy, O wind. 
If Winter come, shall not Spring come also’ (!) 


If he wanted to quote Shelley, why could not he look up the poem 
and get it right? Really, for its own credit, the Academy ought to 
submit its catalogue to some competent critical revision, rather than 
have it defaced with such literary blunders as these. 


H. Heatucore StaTHam. 
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EUGENICS AS A SOCIAL FORCE 


Thoughtful men, once escaped from the blinding influences of traditional 
prejudice, will find in the lowly stock whence Man sprung the best evidence of 
the splendour of his capacities, and will discover in his long progress through 
the Past a reasonable ground of Faith in his attainment of a nobler Future.— 
T. H. Huxtey. 


I 


Nor long ago a highly intelligent Suffragist—no one would dare to 
call her a Suffragette—inquired of the present writer the meaning 
of ‘ Eugenics’ and whether the g was hard or soft. Her curiosity 
was natural enough, and is shared at this moment by many highly 
intelligent men who have no leisure to ‘look into things’ for them- 
selves. For Eugenics, whatever may be the meaning of the word, 
is now decidedly in the air, and its study is proving more attractive 
to many than watching, through the medium of the daily press, the 
turns and twists of party politics. 

Let me say at once that on this particular subject I do not pretend 
to any original research. All I can try to do is to drive home some 
of the facts which men of science have gathered in, to exhibit these 
facts in a popular form, and to leave those interested to draw from 
them their own conclusions. . 

I will begin by referring the reader to the Standard Dictionary 
(1899). ‘ Eugenics’ (the g is usually pronounced soft as in Genesis) 
is there defined as ‘the science relating to the development and 
improvement of the human race’; the term was invented by Mr. 
Francis Galton and first used by him in his Inquiries into Human 
Faculty.' ‘ Eugenic’ as an adjective has already taken root in our 
language—‘ eugenic principles,’ ‘ eugenic questions,’ and so forth being 
now familiar phrases. We have also the word ‘ Eugenist,’ i.e. a person 
who assents to eugenic principles, and ‘ Eugenism,’ which stands for 
an ideal state of society in which, if these principles should prevail 
universally, a new era would dawn upon mankind. 


_ * Published in 1883 and re-issued very recently by J. M. Dent & Co. as part of 
their ‘Everyman’s Library.’ 
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Having now defined our subject, let us proceed to examine it a 
little closely. 

Eugenics as a science is a branch of biology, since it embraces 
the investigation of racial qualities and their transmissibility from | 
one generation to another. This is, indeed, its main, though not 
its whole, business. It seeks, in addition, to establish criteria of 
the fitness, or unfitness, of adult human beings for becoming instru~- 
ments of reproduction—thus looking to the future as well as to the 
present and the past. On this account it is eminently a moral science, 
since it stimulates us to prefer the welfare of others—notably the 
unborn—to our own. 

The cardinal article of the eugenic creed is a belief in the responsi- 
bility of parentage. By this I do not mean a sense of duty on the 
part of a father not to produce more children than he can, or has 
a reasonable prospect of being able to, maintain—a theme on which 
I have discoursed elsewhere *—but the far deeper responsibility 
which both parents incur by calling a child into existence and trans- 
mitting to him, and possibly through him to those that-come after, 
a portion of what they themselves are and what their ancestors have 
been before them. Individual effort may improve the characters 
so transmitted ; so may the presence of favourable surroundings ; 
but individual improvement is one thing, race improvement is another. 
The aim of Eugenics is race improvement, and there can be none 
higher or more comprehensive. We are constantly being reminded of 
the late Sir W. Harcourt’s dictum, ‘We are all Socialists now.’ 
A fortiori should we be all ‘ Eugenists.’ That we are not is due 
to our ignorance, not to our lack of goodwill. 

Of the various constituents of the Eugenic system the law of 
heredity is the chief. This is, indeed, its kernel and its essence, for 
if nothing were inherited there would be no continuity of develop- 
ment and therefore no materials for Eugenics to work upon. Now, 
though the experts differ somewhat as to the origin of heredity, 
on the fact of its existence they are all agreed. I propose, then, first 
to examine this law and to point out the limits of its operation. 

And here let me remark that it is quite impossible in dealing 
with any scientific subject wholly to discard technical terms. Con- 
sider this simple case. Suppose a young person—shall we say a 
‘bright’ American girl ?—were to ask a mathematician to explain 
to her in untechnical language the Binomial Theorem. Would he not 
at once inquire, ‘What do you already know? Do you know, for 
instance, what is meant by a co-efficient?’ Suppose she replied by 
another question, ‘Has it anything to do with compound interest, 
because I have got that far in arithmetic?’ Or suppose he asks her, 
‘Do you know what is meant by raising a quantity to a given power ?’ 
and she answered, ‘I am afraid not, unless it has something to do 

* Population and Progress. (Chapman & Hall, 1907.) 
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with the hydraulic press about which I have read in books on Elemen- 
tary Mechanics.’ Would not the mathematician be right in suggesting 
to her that before attempting to penetrate into the mysteries of 
algebra she had better acquaint herself with its language? And 
would he not have to send her away sorrowful notwithstanding her 
natural gifts? Well, hers is precisely the case of the inquirer into 
heredity who is wholly ignorant of biology. 


An excellent short account of heredity is given by Dr. Arthur 
Thomson, Professor of Natural History in Aberdeen University, in 
his very recent and instructive work on that subject.* 


Every living creature arises from a parent or from parents more or less like 
itself ; this reproductive or genetic relation has a visible material basis in the 
germinal matter (usually egg-cell and sperm-cell) liberated from the parental 
body or bodies. By inheritance we mean all the qualities of characters which 
have their initial seat, their physical basis, in the fertilised egg-cell ; the ex- 
pression of this inheritance in development results in the organism. 


In addition to the set of qualities indicated in this passage, animals 
generally, and especially man, may and do ote a second set, which 
Dr. Thomson refers to as follows : 


While the inherited nature and its possibilities of action and reaction must 
be regarded as rigorously determined by the parental and ancestral contributions, 
the nurture—the environmental influences—must not be thought of as pre- 
determined. In fact the surrounding influences are very variable, and the . 
nature of the young organism may be profoundly changed by them. Thus, 
we soon find it possible to distinguish between the main features which are the 
normal realisations of the inheritance in a normal environment, and peculiari- 
ties which are due to peculiarities in nurture. The characters of a newly-hatched 
chick stepping out of the imprisoning egg-shell are in the main strictly hereditary, 
but they need not be altogether so, for during the three weeks before hatching 
there has been some opportunity for peculiarities in the environment to leave 
their mark on the developing creature. Still more is this the case with the 
typical mammalian embryo, which develops often for many months as a sort 
of internal parasite within the mother, in a complex and variable environment. 
And as life goes on, peculiarities due to nurture continue to be superimposed 
on the hereditary qualities. 


The two sets of qualities above described are distinguished as 
‘ original or innate’ on the one hand, and ‘ adventitious or acquired.’ 
on the other. A very remarkable difference between them is that 
the first set are transmissible, whilst the second are not. The origin 
of this difference is thus explained by Weismann and is widely 
accepted by biologists. ‘In the development of each individual 
@ portion of the specific germ-plasm which the fertilised ovum con- 
tains is not used up in the formation of the offspring, but is reserved 
unchanged for the formation of the germinal cells of the following 
generation.’ The germ-plasm itself is found in those chromosomes 
[more correctly chromatosomes] which are conceived of as containing 

* Heredity, by J. Arthur Thomson. (Jobn Murray, 1908.) 
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the primary constituents of a complete organism. Thus, as Mr. 
Galton has remarked, the child may be said to be ‘as old as the 
parent,’ for ‘when the parent’s body is developed from the fer- 
tilised ovum, a residue of unaltered germinal material is kept apart 
to form the future reproductive cells, one of which may become 
the starting point of a child.” Dr. Thomson puts the same point 
very neatly when he says ‘the child is “a chip of the old block” 
in an entirely new sense, for the parent is rather the trustee of the 
germ-plasm than the producer of the child.’ It is with this unaltered 
germinal material that the innate qualities are supposed to be associ- 
ated. All this sounds very mysterious, but is not really more so than 
that the filaments called nerves should act as conductors to the brain. 

When it is said that innate qualities are transmissible, it must 
not be understood that their characteristics are not subject to varia- 
tion, or that they always reappear in the immediate progeny. They 
do vary from time to time, else would the race be fearfully monoto- 
nous ; they often, too, skip a generation. It is common enough to find 
a child exhibiting the peculiarities of its grandfather when these pecu- 
liarities were not traceable in either of its parents. The same thing 
is observable in the lower animals. On crossing distinct varieties 
of pigeons, Darwin found that there was frequently a return.to the 
original rock-dove type. Other naturalists have produced correspond- 
ing deviations from the normal on crossing fowls, mice, and even 
butterflies. The double phenomenon of the expression of charac- 
teristics in one generation and the total suppression of similar charac- 
teristics in the generation immediately succeeding was observed by 
Mendel (Abbot of Briin) some fifty years ago in both the vegetable 
and the lower animal worlds. Characteristics of which the appear- 
ance and disappearance alternate from generation to generation are 
said by the Mendelians to be ‘dominant’ and ‘recessive’ in turn— 
an antithesis which, as Mr. Galton has remarked, is better indicated if 
‘for ‘ recessive ’ we substitute the word ‘ recedent.’ 

Attempts to trace this alternation in man are now being made, and 
are exciting much interest among sociologists. 


II 


Limits of space prevent my dwelling at greater length on the 
scientific side of Eugenics; I therefore now pass on to consider its 
practical side and the application of its principles to some of the 
pressing problems of our time. 

The first effect produced by a study of this new science and of 
the: biology that underlies it upon minds not hidebound by ‘the 
traditional prejudices’ which Mr. Huxley refers to in the sentence 
at the head of this paper is a sense of moral and intellectual expan- 
sion. The twice-told pentateuchal tale of the creation of man; of 
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the formation of woman from @ rib taken from man ; of the sentento 
pronounced upon every woman for a single act of disobedience on the 
part of one of her sex—‘I will greatly multiply thy sorrow in thy 
conception ; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ’—these and 
the other incidents of ‘ the fall ’ take their proper place under Eugenics 
as interesting examples of archaic beliefs, the literal acceptance of 
which at the present day must, wherever found, prove a serious 
hindrance to progress. 

The second effect produced by this same study is a sense of the 
solidarity of our. race, of the debt we owe to it in the past, and of the 
duty we owe to it in the future. With this comes the conviction that 
on the score of meré numbers we have nothing to fear from the ‘ yellow 
peril,’ for that the Western nations contain within themselves the 
seeds of their own regeneration and are not, therefore, ‘ decadent,’ 
Max Nordau, Lombroso, and other pessimists notwithstanding. 


Eugenics and Alcoholism.—The question which has of late most 
agitated our politicians has been the reduction of the number of our 
public-houses. Throughout the long debates in the House of Commons 
no méntion was made of that form of intemperance which is due to 
inheritance, or to occupational or other special environment, because 
any discussion on these causes would have been irrelevant to the par- 
ticular measure then before Parliament. It is, however, these same 
causes alone that have any interest for the Eugenist. A few words 
must, therefore, be here said regarding them. 

It is a little unfortunate that the word ‘drink’ is so misused 
among us. Suppose a man in the course of a long summer walk 
dips his glass once or twice into a stream, adding each time a little 
whisky ; the total abstainer would probably denounce him as a slave 
of that ‘ pernicious and insidious vice known as moderate drinking.’ 
But, in fact, he is not a drinker at all in the proper sense of the 
word, since he drinks to quench his natural thirst and not for the 
sake of the alcohol, which he only adds to make the water more 
palatable. Again, suppose @ connoisseur in wine, desirous of testing 
@ particular vintage, drinks a glass of claret or burgundy; he is no 
more a ‘drinker’ than the first man, for although he may gratify 
his palate, he does not in the least impair his power of judgment, 
on the continued acuteness of which his enjoyment of the liquor 
depends. The real ‘drinker’ is he (or she) who drinks to excite 
the brain, or to escape from mental worry. When such a practice 
has grown, or is growing, into a habit, then arises immediately the 
eugenic question, What will be its effect if he, or she, marries or is 
already married on the possible child or children? Is there any risk 
of a predisposition to drink being communicated to the next genera- 
tion? The answer is, There is such risk, and the risk is proportional 
to the degree in which the alcohol has become an indispensable 
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staff of daily life. If it is allowed to penetrate so deeply as to affect 
the germ-cells as well as the somatic cells, then it is almost certain that 
the offspring will be affected also, This is one of the few cases in 
which ‘ acquired characters’ may be said to be transmissible, If aman 
injures his brain by an accident, the whole course of his life may be 
changed for the worse, but there is no reason to fear that, as a further 
‘consequence, the brains of his children will suffer, On the other hand, 
if he ‘ drinks himself stupid ’ he may drink his unborn children stupid 
also, or at least transmit to them a constitutional weakness which 
will sooner or later express itself in some other degenerate fashion. 
For alcohol may work like poison through every part of the system, 
although it is not 4 poison to start with. So a minute dose of arsenic 
is a sound tonic and often prescribed as such by doctors, whereas an 
over-dose may be, and often is, fatal. 

But it is not only by the transmission of an ‘ alcoholic diathesis ’ 
that great mischief is wrought by parents on their innocent children. 
The babe in its intra-uterine condition may take in alcohol directly 
from its mother, if the mother is a drunkard, Thus its fate may be 
determined, its disposition turned towards evil, while it is yet 
unborn. 

Considerations such as these led ‘ The Eugenics Education Society ’ 
to protest a short time ago against the action of the London County 
Council in putting an end to their contracts for the maintenance of 
female inebriates committed to Inebriate Homes from the County 
of London because, after eighteen months’ detention, they did not 
seem likely to be cured. The Council thereupon decided to send adrift 
some 500 women, many of whom will in all probability become mothers, 
That habitual drunkenness is no effective hindrance to fertility is 
shown by the fact that 365 inebriate women committed to these 
Reformatories in 1905-6 gave birth to 2200 children between them-— 
an average of five to six children apiece, 

On these grounds, too, the Eugenics Society lately urged on the 
Home Secretary the amendment of ‘ The Inebriates Act 1898’ which 
requires three previous public convictions of drunkenness, all within 
the last twelve months, to be proved before that Act is put in opera- 
tion, The truth, however, is that secret drinking is quite as inimical 
to the race as oyert drinking. The difficulty in the former case 
is, of course, how to procure the necessary proof-—-a point to be dis- 
cussed, and, it is to be hoped, solved, by the Departmental Committee 
which Mr. Gladstone set going last month. One of the most eminent 
of our Metropolitan Police Magistrates, Mr. Cecil Chapman, is reported 
to have recently said : ‘ Inebriety is a disease and should be treated 
scientifically. Hence the question whether a man or woman is an 
habitual inebriate should be settled by a competent tribunal with 
proper medical examination.’ In thig all Eugenists would concur, 
and most of them would add that not antil such persons can show a 
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clean bill of health in this and divers other respects should they be 
allowed to marry and propagate their kind. 

Those Prohibitionists who would expel human nature with a pariia- 
mentary pitchfork shut their eyes to the causes that go to manufacture 
the ‘drinker’ and concentrate their efforts too exclusively on ‘the 
drink.’ They make the same mistake as did the framers of our early 
unreformed criminal law, who divided offences into felonies and mis- 
demeanours, apportioned to each class what they conceived to be 
the proper punishment, but overlooked the character of the criminal. 
The framers of the Code Napoléon committed the same mistake, 
We in Great Britain have of late years begun to see the error of our 
ways, and to realise that a criminal is more often than not the 
creature either of his birth or his environment. The Eugenist takes 
this same view of drunkards and rather than eliminate the drink 
would eliminate them. For sobriety consists not in being unable to 
get at the drink, but in steadily resisting any temptation it may offer. 


Eugenics and Disease.—The attitude which Eugenics assumes 
towards alcoholism it assumes towards disease in general. It seeks 
as far as possible to eliminate disease—a more desirable achievement 
than curing it. Here, again, comes in the hereditary principle, since 
some diseases are heritable whilst others are not. 

When it is said that a given disease is heritable, it must be borne 
in mind that disease is not a material thing but a process—an abnormal, 
injurious process which runs its course in some part of the body. 
Now, we cannot speak correctly of the transference of a process as 
we can of the transference of heat or light. What is transmitted 
in disease is then, according to the biologists, not the disease itself 
but a susceptibility to it, and the transmission is effected through the 
medium of those same germ-cells which were referred to in the first 
part of this paper. Pulmonary consumption, for example, says Dr. 
Thomson, is not inherited as such ; what is inherited is, ‘a predis- 
position to caseous degeneration of tissues and allied pathologica! 
processes.’ So with regard to gout ; it is not heritable as such, but a 
predisposition to gout is. Since, however, when this predisposition is 
transmitted it may manifest itself in the second or third generation, 
even amongst those who live very careful and abstemious lives, it is 
obvious that the distinction between the inheritance of gout and the 
inheritance of a predispositiun to gout ‘looks better on paper than by 
the bedside.’ And this holds good for diseases generally. 

Non-hereditary diseases are induced by modifications of the somatic 
cells due to unnatural habits or surroundings. To this class belong 
the ‘diseases of occupation,’ on which Professor Thomas Oliver, of 
Durham University, has lately published an exhaustive treatise. 
“Collier’s lung’ (a non-tubercylous disease due to the inbreathing of 
particles of very fine dust and lamp-smoke) is a disease of occupation. 
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It occurs among successive generations of colliers, but, being in- 
duced by their special environment, it cannot be properly classed 
as heritable. Microbes are also, as we all know, a very common 
cause of disease, but being parasitic and forming no part of the 
organism, the diseases they give rise to are not transmissible diseases, 
nor is there any transmission of the microbes themselves. It is true 
that pathologists have discovered. the existence of the so-called 


' tubercle bacillus, but this comes to each individual sufferer from 


the outside, and its attack on the epithelial tissues is only successful 
because it finds them vulnerable by reason of some weakness of con- 
stitution. 

I have dwelt on these well-established facts because they show 
that all who are likely to become parents should take far more care 
than they do at present when choosing their partners for life—say, 
a tenth part of the care they take when selecting their horses or their 
dogs. Let a picture in the Royal Academy Exhibition of this year 
point the moral. A physician is seated at his consulting table with 
an open book before him in which are recorded his ‘notes of the 
cases’ of his patients as they have from time to time come under his 


‘observation. Near him sits a young man who but for the bloodless- 


ness of his countenance and the despair in his terror-stricken eyes 
appears to be in perfect health. Inscribed on the lower part of the 
frame are the words ‘Sentence of Death.’ Truly a powerful con- 
ception, whatever may be our opinion on the much debated point 
whether the subject is or is not one for the painter’s art. Stop and 
listen for a moment to the profound remarks of some of the 
bystanders. ‘How pathetic! What do you think is wrong with the 
poor young man?’ says one gaper. ‘Is it consumption, or heart, 
or appendicitis ?’ says another, etc., etc., etc. What on earth, we 
ask, does it matter? The painter has painted for us a situation, 
not a specific experience. But he has also, for some of us, painted 
a great deal more. Suppose that the father or mother of this young 
man had a transmissible disease—a disease known to be, and capable 
of being diagnosed as, such before their marriage took place. 
Suppose, further, that this disease has reappeared in the son at the 
very time when it first showed itself in his parent; suppose that this 
fact had been recorded on the frame by adding to ‘Sentence of 
Death’ the words ‘ Victim of hereditary disease.’ Would not the 
picture then have conveyed a tremendous lesson in Eugenics, calcu- 
lated to make a lasting impression on the groups that stand daily 
in front of it? 


Eugenics and Socialism.—In the early part of this year some inter- 
esting scenes were enacted in the West-End of London at the houses 
of certain ladies who arranged for addresses to be given in their 
drawing-rooms by distinguished members of the Fabian Society. 
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At thesé gatherings 4 good deal of ‘ Socialism and Water ’ was potted 
out, the water being added in such proportion as seemed most con: 
ducive to the easy digestion of the audiences. We heard much about 
the unequal distribution of this world’s goods, and of the desirability 
of taxing the tich to make the poor comfortable, but we heard 
nothing about the unequal distribution of life. Nor were we told 
who were ‘the tich’ or who were ‘the poor’ except by the citation 
of some sensational figures in which gross and net receipts seemed to 
be treated as the same thing, whilst the fact was ignored that the so- 
called ‘rich’ are, in the majority of cases, saddled with such heavy 
obligations for the benefit of others that what is left over for them- 
sélves is but a very modest sum. To the landless and the childless 
statistics of this sort aré acceptable enough: they are out of place 
‘when paraded before more responsible folk. To some of those 
present came the thought that these audiences might have been 
more profitably employed in listening to lecturers such as Mrs. Gosset 
and Miss Ravenhill, who would have shown them the need of 
ifistructing ‘ poor’ mothers how to guard their unborn children and 
how to feed them after birth. Teaching such as this would help 
to ¢urtail the terrible infantile mortality of the ‘ poor ’—a matter 
of déep public concern which has been fully discussed at the National 
Conferences of 1906 and 1907. The Reports of these Conferences are 
full of interest and cannot be too widely read. 

A good deal of this infantile mortality is due to the little regard 
paid to the condition of the mother when she is ‘ carrying the child.’ 
In Francé there are a numbet of municipal Asiles in which expectant 
mothers, whether married or unmarried, may obtain the rest which 
is, a8 every sage-femme knows, absolutely necessary for them. In 
England we allow women advanced in pregnancy to work hard in 
ill-ventilated factories, and consider we have done all that is required 
of us when we have established Lying-in Hospitals. But birth is not 
the beginning of life; we are all alive biologically, and (as lawyets 
know) for some purposes legally, for many months before we are born.‘ 


What I have said with regard to these Fabian addresses is equally 
true of Socialistic literature as a whole. There is a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the truth of the saying ‘Man cannot live by bread alone,’ 
and of the corollary to it that the whole duty of man cannot be 
léarned at the London School of Economics. We are told again and 
again that man has a ‘tight to work,’ but his primary right to the 
chance of a healthy life is thrust into the background Now, 
whether the life of an individual human being is healthy or the 


* The ‘Factory and Workshop Act 1901’ provides (s. 61)‘ that an occupier of a 
faétoty or workshop shall not knowingly allow women or girls to be employed therein 
within four weeks after having given birth to a child.’ Their ante-natal condition 
appears to have been regarded as too delicate a matter for the legislature to handle. 
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contrary depends (bodily accidents apart) upon two things: ~ 
(1) whether his parents were healthy ; (2) whether the environment 
he himself encounters is favourable to his development. Socialists 
have a great deal to say about the mischief wrought by bad 
environment; they have very little to say about the mischief 
wrought by bad parentage. Mr. H. G. Wells is a striking exception. 
In his recent book, New Worlds for Old, he says: ‘A State that 
undertakes to sustain all the children born into it will do its best 
to secure good births.’ He adds, ‘this implies a distinct bar to the 
marriage and reproduction of the halt, the blind, the bearer of 
transmissible disease, and the like.’ It is a pity he did not employ 
his brilliant pen in explaining what form his ‘bar’ would take. 
Perhaps, though, he will do so later on. 

Without fear of contradiction I maintain that under Socialism 
the study and. practice of Eugenics would be to the full as necessary 
as they are under Capitalism, For biologists find no warrant for 
concluding that there is anything in the Socialistic régime which is 
peculiarly favourable to the improvement of the race. At most, 
under Socialism, what they call a ‘ modification’ of the individual 
would take place, and this modification would have to persist for a 
very long time before it became ‘a germinal variation,’ capable of 
impressing itself on future generations. Moreover, against the 
probabilities of any such ‘variation’ must be set the fact that 
with the advent of the Socialistic millennium, when, we are told, the 
struggle for wealth, place, and power will cease, there would also 
cease the tightening up of the springs of energy and action, which 
must then fall into decay by disuse. To avert such a result, the 
entire spiritual and intellectual level of humanity would have to be 
raised, and this can only be done by perpetuating the noblest and 
the best in accordance with eugenic principles. Hence, all Socialists 
_should be Eugenists, even if no Eugenist were a Socialist. 


One word more. We have within the last month reached a stage 
in democratic development when Old Age Pensions have been admitted 
within the pale of practical politics. No one supposes that these 
pensions will remain restricted to septuagenarians, or that they will 
stop at the five shillings a week named in. Mr. Asquith’s recent 
Budget speech. It has since been semi-officially stated that ‘the 
Government wisely began with a plan that admits of expansion as 
revenue permits,’ and that ‘the conditions will be liable to be altered 
according to the teachings of experience.’ Thus are we launched on 
a sea of uncertainty which occasions great uneasiness to many persons 
and especially to those who have families to support. What with free 
education at one end and the prospect of greatly increased burdens 
at the other, John Bull is being sorely tried. Whilst he justly 
seeks, by a fervent appeal to patriotism, to encourage | ie reasonable 
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multiplication of the fit, with equal justice he demands that some 
control should be exercised over the unreasonable multiplication of the 
unfit, whether such unfitness be due to drink, feeblemindedness, 
insanity, criminality, or disease. 


III 


From what has been said, the following propositions may, it is 
submitted, be fairly deduced : 

(1) That Eugenics is a progressive, social science on the banner of 
which might well be inscribed: ‘Sound health is wealth—Good birth 
is worth.’ 

(2) That our increased and increasing knowledge of the laws that 
regulate the ascent and descent of man imposes on us the duty of 
encouraging the spread of this new science as a wholesome, moral, 
and (with a view to race improvement) necessary department of 
thought and learning. 

(3) That, as Mr. Francis Galton suggested in 1904, we ought (a) to 
remember that, ignorant though we are of the ultimate destinies of 
humanity, much is left within our own power, and that what Nature 
does blindly, slowly, and ruthlessly Man may do presciently, quickly, 
and benignly ; (6) to have faith that, once the principles of Eugenics 
have penetrated into the national conscience, an enlightened public 
opinion will give effect to them in ways we cannot at present foresee. 

To the foregoing the present writer would add, almost in the words 
of J. S. Mill uttered half a century ago, that the cultivation of a high 
conception of what may be made of the world we live in, is capable 
of supplying a poetry, and (in a sense) a religion, much more fitted to 
exalt our feelings and ennoble our conduct than any philosophic, or 
mystic, speculation regarding worlds unseen and unknown. 


MontTaGue CRACKANTHORPE 





A GREAT NORFOLK HOUSE’ 


Epwarp Coxe, the most profound jurist whom England has ever 
produced, was born at Mileham, in the county of Norfolk, on the 
Ist of February 1552. He was the only son of his father, who died 
when he was in his tenth year, and he boasted of an ancestry which 
he believed could be traced back to the twelfth century. He succeeded 
to an estate large enough to provide him with something more than a 
_ sufficient maintenance. His father was a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The son entered at the Inner Temple in 1571 and was*called to the 
Bar on the 20th of April 1578. He speedily acquired an extraordinary 
reputation as a consummate lawyer and advocate, and in his forty- 
first year he entered Parliament as one of the Knights of the Shire 
for the county of Norfolk, and was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons, an office in those days always filled by a lawyer. He 
became successively Solicitor-General and Attorney-General, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and of the King’s Bench, but he never 
attained to the highest post under the Crown ; his great rival, Bacon, 
may be said to have hindered him from becoming Keeper of the 
Great Seal. He died on the 3rd of September 1634, labouring to the 
last at the three concluding volumes of the Institutes, dealing respect- 
ively with Magna Charta, the Criminal Law, and the Jurisdiction of 
the Courts. 

Against his private character no whisper was ever raised. ‘ Never,’ 
says his contemporary, Judge Whitelocke, ‘so just, so upright, so 
free from corrupt solicitations of great men and friends as he was. 
In all cases before him the counsel might assure his client from the 
danger of bribery.’ Of his furious language when he gave way to 
his passion—of his coarseness of vituperation when he raved against 
the object of his indignation or scorn—there can be no palliation, 
much less any defence; but England owes him a debt of gratitude 
which posterity has hardly yet paid him; for he was the first dis- 
coverer, apostle (and, I had almost written, the first inspired teacher) 
who revealed to our forefathers the great truth that this realm of 

1 Coke of Norfolk and His Friends. The Life of Thomas William Coke, First 


Earl of Leicester of Holkham. By A. M. W. Stirling. In two volumes, 8vo. London: 
John Lane, the Bodley Head, 1908. 
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England was not and never could be the mere appanage of a despot, 
who could do no wrong and who could impose his will or his whim 
upon a subject and an abject people. He it was who first taught his 
countrymen that the sovereignty of a great nation implies the existence 
of reciprocal duties and responsibilities, king and subjects being 
co-ordinate, each supporting and controlling the other in the sphere 
of rights and privileges ; till, in the realisation of that grand idea, the 
sovereign should stand as the supreme representative of a happy and a 
loyal people, a king whose conscious aim it should be to live by law, 
‘and because right is right to follow right in scorn of consequence.’ 

This was the grand theory of the Lord Chief Justice Coke. He ° 
was the first exponent of Whig principles and the first great teacher 
of the Whig philosophy. 

So highly and so early did Coke rise into general estimation as 
an advocate that his practice at the Bar became in a few years 
enormous. His industry and power of work were phenomenal; his 
gains were perhaps larger than any other professional man in this 
country has ever approached. Without being extortionately covetous, 
he was apparently from the first possessed by two yearnings: the 
one was an ever-present hankering to add to his landed property ; 
the other was an intense desire to ‘found a family ’"—in other words, 
a desire to maintain the entirety of his territorial acquisitions in the 
ownership of his posterity. 

The realty of which Sir Edward Coke died possessed included 
wide tracts of land in ten English counties, upwards of sixty manors— 
for the most part with manor-houses—and smaller estates in a hundred 
parishes, So skilfully was the devolution of this great aggregate 
protected by all the devices of strict settlement and entail from 
being subdivided and alienated that a hundred and thirty years after 
Sir Edward’s death almost the whole of it passed into the ownership 
of his last male heir. This was Thomas Coke, who was some years 
under age when he succeeded to the Norfolk estates—as his father 
and grandfather had been before him, This explains why there was 
no capital mansion for all that great territory which the Cokes pos- 
sessed in the county, and which made up an aggregate of forty 
thousand acres, very widely distributed, and the rents of which during 
three minorities must have brought in immense accumulations of 
ready money to these wealthy landlords. 

The Holkham estate strictly so called was by no means so attractive 
or so valuable as some others which the Chief Justice had possessed 
himself of in Norfolk. There was a tradition, often repeated 9 genera- 
tion or two ago, that when first the building of a great mansion was 
talked about in the seventeenth century, it was for some time doubtful 
whether or not to set it down at Castle Acre, which would have afforded 
a splendid site for the contemplated palace, and that the decision of 
the question was for some time doubtful, Perhaps a sentiment in 
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favour of the old Hall at Holkham had something to do with the 
decision that finally was come to. 

The Holkham estate properly so called extends over an area of about 
ten thousand acres, having the shallow sea with its long stretches of 
sandbanks as its boundary on the north, and on the west what appears 
to have been, perhaps, a Roman limes, or low rampart, marking the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the commanding officer of the mighty 
camp at Brancaster, thrown up in the days when the hordes of 
invading barbarians were swarming from across the sea—Saxons or 
Angles peradventure to begin with, to be followed, some three or four 
hundred years later, by the Scaridinavian pirate fleets, vestiges of 
whose fierce onslaught are still to be seen in the traces of the Daiish 
camps still remaining, telling of conflicts not a few. 

This tract of country, including the parishes of Holkham, Quarles, 
Egmere, the Warhams, and Wighton, came into the possession of the 
Cokes by the marriage of John Coke, fourth son of the Chief Justice, 
with Muriel, daughter and heir of Anthony Wheatley, Esq., of Holkham, 
in 1612. John Coke died at Holkham in 1661, and was succeeded by his 
second son, another John, who died ten years later, and was succeeded 
by his cousin, Robert Coke of Thorington, who was apparently 
under age when he came into the estate, and enjoyed it little more 
than seven years. He died, aged twenty-nine, in January 1679, and 
was succeeded by his son Edward, father of Thomas Coke, the builder 
of the great palace of Holkham, who was at the death of his father in 
1707 a boy of twelve years of age. When the estates changed hands 
so frequently in a period of thirty years, and were under the manage- 
ment and supervision of officials responsible to the Court of Chancery, 
it was not to be looked for that anything like sentiment or special 
interest in the old house should be shown in the management of the 
property, though as early as 1660 we learn that John Coke, the year 
before his death, had already begun to reclaim 360 acres of salt marshes 
~ from the sea, and his example was followed apparently by others. 
But it is pretty clear that the old manor-house at Holkham was not 
any very important mansion, and hardly a vestige of it remains, nor 
is it clear where it actually stood in the seventeenth century. It 
looks as if young Edward Coke, whose long minority came to an end 
in 1696, was the first who seriously meditated the building of a new 
mansion worthy of the great territory which he now owned, and 
before death smote him in his thirty-first year he had often talked 
of his intentions to the son who succeeded him. 

This was Thomas Coke, the builder of the great house which rose 
to be one of the most magnificent palaces in England. His father 
had been a ward in Chancery for fine years before he succeeded to his 
inheritance ; the son had been himself under the guardianship of his 
maternal grandfather, Sir John Newton, of Barr’s Court, Gloucester- 
shire, under whose care and vigilance he appears to have been educated 
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by private tutors. They inspired him with an enthusiastic taste 
for the art and literature of Greece and Rome. 

The state of our English universities about this time was deplor- 
able. Lads of fifteen or sixteen were left almost absolutely to them- 
selves ; there was hardly any discipline; and though there was no 
lack of learning among the Fellows of colleges and such younger 
students as looked forward to a career sooner or later in Church or 
State, yet the undergraduates were left to take their own way, and 
were as little subject to discipline of any kind as medical students at 
the London hospitals were half a century ago; with this serious 
difference, that the former were mere boys, often supplied too liberally 
with money, and left to pursue a career of dissipation, and very little 
else; the latter had, at any rate professedly, an object to work 
for and a professional career for which it was necessary that they 
should prepare themselves. It was decided that young Thomas 
Coke should not be entered at either of our universities. At fifteen 
he was sent to the University of Turin, which at that time enjoyed a 
high reputation, and where other young Englishmen resorted to learn 
Italian and to fit themselves for the grand tour on the Continent 
which might enlarge their minds, familiarise them with foreign 
life and manners, and give them a larger experience of men than 
it was thought could be acquired within the limits of our ‘four 
seas.’ 

Young Thomas Coke started on his Continental travels apparently, 
in 1712, with a cortége and retinue hardly less imposing than might 
have satisfied a young prince, heir to a grand duchy or a crown. In 
Italy he fell in with Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington, a young 
man a year or two his senior, of great wealth and of similar tastes for 
literature and art. It is deplorable that no correspondence between 
these two young men has come down to us; but it is certain that both 
indulged in lavish expenditure of money upon pictures and sculpture, 
ancient manuscripts, and other works of art, and it is more than 
probable that the two accomplished young men consulted one another 
on their plans for the future; Lord Burlington having, doubtless, 
already in view the building of the magnificent Burlington House in 
London, Thomas Coke getting from his friend many a hint and 
suggestion regarding the vast mansion which he had in view, and 
which was to rise up in its grandeur twenty years later among the 
sandhills of Norfolk. ‘ 

Be that as it may, during those six years of his wanderings in 
Italy Thomas Coke appears to have gone on spending huge sums of 
money in acquiring glorious pictures of the Italian schools, priceless 
examples of ancient sculpture for galleries which had as yet no existence, 
books and MSS. for a library which was to be provided in the future, 
and showing in all this lavish expenditure a highly cultivated taste, 
stimulated by the suggestions and advice of accomplished experts 
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qualified to give the young man the best counsel and such as he had 
_ the good sense to follow. 

Thomas Coke returned to England in May 1718. Two months 
later he married Lady Margaret Tufton, daughter of Thomas Earl of 
Thanet, and shortly after the marriage he appears to have taken up 
his residence at Holkham. There he passed the greater part of his 
life, mainly occupied in planning and personally superintending the 
elaborate preparations for the great house which, though he never saw 
it completed, remains in its grandeur as his magnificent monument. 
He was raised to the peerage as Baron Lovell of Oxon and Ear! of 
Leicester of Holkham in 1728. But so slowly and carefully were the 
preliminaries of the great work carried on that the digging of the 
foundations was not begun till 1734, eleven years after the park of 
780 acres had been staked out, the planting vigorously begun, and 
the park itself enclosed with some miles of paling. 

Alas! this man of almost boundless wealth, of many accomplish- 
ments, of a highly cultivated intellect and wide knowledge, a man 
fitted for any career on which he might have chosen to embark, can 
scarcely have known a happy hour from the day when the foundations 
of Holkham were first begun upon. Mrs. Stigling tells us, without 
giving any authority for the statement, that the Earl had several 
children, who all died in infancy save only one—his son Edward 
Lord Coke, born during the first year of his parents’ marriage in 1719. 
Concerning this unhappy son of his gifted parents there is not a 
single word of gossip or rumour extant which is not to his discredit. 
Of his boyhood we know nothing, nor of his education; a reckless 
gamester and roué, heartless, shameless, and inebriate, he was 
indeed a child of bitterness, whose name was a byword. More than 
once, it seems, his father paid his gambling debts, which were enormous. 
He seems to have gone on from bad to worse. The Earl in his despera- 
tion could see hope only in one course. The wretched profligate might 
reform if only he could be induced to marry. Accordingly, married he 
was to the youngest daughter of John, second Duke of Argyle, on 
whom a splendid settlement was made. The wretched bridegroom 
left his young wife at the church-door and, for all we know, hardly 
saw her again. It is a disgusting story. There was an attempt to 
get a divorce, which failed. Lord Coke returned to his boon com- 
panions, the gaming-table, and his cups. In 1753 he died, the victim 
of years of debauchery and excesses, and with him died all hope of 
any heir in the male line to the immense inheritance which the Lord 
Chief Justice had left behind him at his death in 1634. 

Lord Leicester survived his miserable son six years, continually 
planning and building at the great palace which was his idol. The 
story of his end is incomparably pathetic. This accomplished noble- 
man, of artistic temperament and scholarly instincts, who was pos- 
sessed by the desire of making his surroundings more beautiful than 
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he had found them, is lying on hig bed, slowly breathing out his life, 
the victim of a mere brutal assassin,’ who had forced upon his antago- 
nist a ‘duel’ which he had not the moral courage to decline. His 
fierce assailant slipped away to pick up scraps of fame on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and succeeded to the command of the force with 
which Wolfe had won his great victory at Quebec in 1759, The duel 
seems to have taken place in February. The Earl of Leicester 
lingered on till April, dying, probably, of internal hemorrhage from 
the effects of his wound. 

The secret of that:infamous and cowardly crime was kept for more 
than a hundred years. The immediate consequence of it was that 
the earldom of Leicester and all the other honours of the murdered 
man became extinct, as the succession of heirs male of the great 
Chief Justice came to anend. By his will Thomas Coke left the great 
inheritance to his widow for life, and after her death it was to pass in 
strict entail to the testator’s nephew, Mr. Wenman Coke (whose mother 
was the last descendant in the female line) and his heirs. Lady 
Leicester lived on in solitary grandeur at Holkham for sixteen years, 
and died in February 1775, By her husband’s will she was required 
to spend two thousand a year upon the completion of the great house, 
She spent a yery great deal more, and she added the splendid furni- 
ture which still remains in the mansion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wenman Coke was quietly waiting for what might 
come. He seems to have lived the life of a gentle student—a bookish 
man—at Longford Hall, in Derbyshire. His eldest son was born in 
London on the 6th of May 1754, 

This was Thomas William Coke, who by-and-by got to be called 
- ©Coke of Norfolk,’ and with him we are now concerned, His child- 
hood and early boyhood were spent at Longford; he was sent to 
Eton in his eleventh year, and was conspicuous there for his passion 
for field sports, his physical strength, and his audacity. In his 
seventeenth year the question came up somewhat pressingly, ‘ What 
next?’ Should he be sent to Cambridge or Oxford? The lad had 
up to this time it seems never set foot in Norfolk, however much he 
might have heard of it; for the old Lady Leicester was a formid- 
able personage, and not to be approached without due ceremonial, 
Suddenly there came a letter from her Ladyship to the young heir- 
expectant. She would have nothing to do with him if he entertained 
the thought of an English university, If he decided on spending. 
some time in foreign travel she would allow him 500/. a year during 
his absence. 

So Thomas William Coke promptly madehis choice, and before 
leaving England, as in duty bound, he paid his first visit to Holkham, 
and made, on the whole, a very favourable impression upon the 
stately personage who had already done so much for the great house 

2 George, Viscount Townshend of Rainham, and first Marquis. 
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which he was himself destined to o¢cupy. Thence he made his way 
straight to Turin, where presumably he became a proficient in Italian. 
Later he wandered to Rome, Naples, and Vienna, doing on a small 
scale what his great-uncle had done on a much larger scale, and collect- 
ing curios, antiques, and the like, and apparently doing it wisely. 
Of course he had the entrée to the highest circles of foreign society ; 
~ but he was not bewitched, and returned heart whole in the summer 
of 1774, to fall in love with his first wife, Jane Dutton, whom he 
married, apparently on the sly, in October 1775. In the spring 
of that year the old Lady Leicester had died, and Mr. Wenman Coke 
came into the great inheritance. 

The sixth generation of lineal descendants from the great Chief 
Justice came to an end in 1759, when Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, 
was laid in his grave. He had survived his only sister just a year. 
That sister was the mother of Wenman Coke, who himself succeeded 
to the Holkham estates in 1775, held them for eleven months, and 
then, dying, made room for his son, Thomas William, on the 10th of 
April 1776. 

At the time of his death Mr. Wenman Coke was member of Parlia- 
ment for the county of Norfolk. It was strongly represented to his 
son that he was bound to offer himself as his father’s successor ; and 
it is noticeable as an illustration of his promptitude, when convinced 
that a duty had to be done, that two days after his father’s death 
young Coke issued his address to the constituency. There was no 
opposition, and he entered Parliament ten days after completing his 
twenty-second year, being then the youngest member of the House, as 
he was the oldest member when he retired fifty-six years later. Mr. 
Coke promptly took his side with the Whigs, and from the first was a 
most loyal supporter of Charles James Fox, who remained through 
life his idol and closest friend. Of course he voted for all the Whig _ 
measures steadily and consistently ; but there is no necessity to do 
‘more than briefly refer to the incidents of his early life in Parliament, 
which Mrs. Stirling has feebly slurred over. Coke was a not 
infrequent speaker in the House of Commons, but he was no orator. 
If he proposed to lay a tax on pews in churches, and another tax of 
ten pounds for burying a corpse in a church, there was a grim earnest- 
ness about the proposal, though it sounded like a joke. When it 
came to dealing with great questions he was always stern and laconic. 
His great triumph was when, in February 1782, he was chosen to 
bring forward the celebrated motion in the House of Commons that 
. the independence of the American Colonies should be recognised by 
the Mother Country. The motion was carried by a majority of one. 
When the Address was presented to the King, Coke was obviously the 
right person to present it, and he did so dressed in his country clothes, 
booted and spurred. Two years later he lost his seat in Parliament ; 
then began his new life as a vigorous and enthusiastic apriculturist. 
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It is a very great mistake, which the general reader makes who 
looks back carelessly upon the past, that Thomas William Coke 
was the father of Norfolk agriculture and the bringer-in of new things 
to the agriculturists of East Anglia. The real pioneer of the army 
of advance was Nathaniel Kent, born in 1737. Kent published 
his Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property in 1793, and the book 
attracted very wide notice and approval, and was specially 
welcomed by the Norfolk farmers, who presented the author 
with a handsome testimonial in 1808. Four years Kent’s junior 
was Arthur Young, who published his Letters to the Farmers 
of England in 1767, when Coke was a schoolboy, and his Farmer’s 
Tour Through the East of England in 1771. Mrs. Stirling seems 
to believe that Norfolk was a desert till the great landlord} took 
up his residence at Holkham and took the oversight of his vast 
Norfolk estates—an absurd delusion! Arthur Young, writing in 
1771, speaks with enthusiasm of the advanced state of farming in 
Norfolk ; at Docking he found two great farmers who held 1,700 acres 
between them; at Burnham (Overy ?) one farm of 1,000 acres was 
apparently in a high state of cultivation ; and from this same Burnham 
to Wells, extending, that is, almost exactly over the land now beautiful 
with the Holkham Park, there was a highly cultivated farm, pro- 
ducing crops of wheat, barley, and turnips, and with tenants intelligent . 
and prosperous. In fact, when a man looks at all closely into the 
condition of Norfolk in the years before and after Mr. Coke came into 
possession of his property, he is met by the fact that among the Norfolk 
landlords and the Norfolk farmers in the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was.a real craze for the new methods of tillage that were 
already in vogue, and a rage for making experiments and improve- 
ments in every direction. Mr. Coke, to whom it was natural to do 
everything on a large scale, threw himself into the new methods with 
sagacious enthusiasm, foreseeing the large results that were likely to 
follow ; and though others had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and some of the old landlords had failed and come to grief (as the 
natural consequence of their rushing too rashly into speculations 
demanding heavy expenditure and years of patient waiting for the 
profits that came in all too slowly), Mr. Coke, with his vast resources, 
could afford to wait indefinitely while others dropped out, and we hear 
of them no more. In the meantime, where Mrs. Stirling got her 
amazing statement that from Wells to Lynn was a sheepwalk, and a 
bad one, and that in all those twenty miles or so neither wheat, barley, 
nor rye were cultivated, I know not. It reads very like the reminis- 
cence of one of my own dreams, which occasionally trouble me with 
nonsensical dialogues. 

Warham St. Mary, now part of the Holkham estate, about this 
same time was owned by Sir John Turner, Bart., of Lynn. Young 
speaks of him and his husbandry with a certain measure of enthusiasm, 
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saying in so many words that his husbandry was equal to anything 
in the county. But this kind of agricultural enthusiasm had really 
been going on for long. As early as 1750 Nicholas Styleman had 
made an extensive and successful experiment in reclaiming lands from 
the sea by the construction of a dyke or earthwork a mile long ; and 
ten years earlier Young had gone almost out of his way to speak 
with some enthusiasm of William Fellowes of Shottesham, and of his 
extensive planting of his estate, which had been carried on on a very 
large scale. The truth is that T. W. Coke no sooner found himself 
shut out for a time from active political life by the loss of his seat in 
Parliament than he at once threw himself with characteristic en- 
thusiasm into the movement that had been going on so long. Soon 
he found himself at its head. Others followed with their homage, ~ 
conceding to liim the leadership which came to him in the natural 
course of events, until, in his General View of the Agriculture of the 
County of Norfolk, published in 1796, Nathaniel Kent declared, with 
a certain measure of authority, ‘the Holkham estate’ (meaning by 
that the great aggregate of estates dispersed all over the county and 
now returned as stretching ower more than 40,000 acres) ‘has been 
- increased from five to upwards of twenty thousand pounds a year in 
this county only, and is still increasing like a snowball. Mr. Coke... . 
is justly considered as one of the best landlords in the county.’ 

But though we must be upon our guard against admitting that 
Thomas William Coke was the leader of the agricultural movement 
in Norfolk, it was his wonderful personality and his enthusiasm 
which soon put him at its head. On succeeding his father he found 
himself the owner of an immense estate and an immense mansion only 
recently completed, and a sense of the importance and responsibilities 
of his position impressed itself upon him. People had never heard 
of agricultural shows and agricultural exhibitions in those days ; soon 
Holkham became a place of resort for the progressive farmers of half 
the world. They came from America, Germany, Belgium, and from 
more than half England, and assembled by hundreds, even thousands, 
to learn their lessons and offer their suggestions ; while the hospitality 
shown by thie-wacrowned King of Norfolk was unbounded and almost 
incredible. But it is the magnificent character of this man that most 
impresses us as we read these volumes. He seems to have revived the 
Kipton Ash fair, which had first been instituted by John de Gurney 
in 1305, and of which I gave an account in this Review in June 1892 ; 
he instituted a wool fair at Thetford ; encouraged a hemp and flax 
industry, which, however, did not meet with much success ; he carried 
on his great ‘ clippings’ or sheep-shearings for well-nigh fifty years ; 
and at Holkham he loved to take the little children of his tenantry 
and give them elementary lessons in botany—very elementary—and 
to show them the weeds that were harmful and the flowers and the 
grasses that it was well to protect; he built commodious, almost 
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luxurious, houses for his farmers, and model cottages for the labourers, 
If he had lived in heroic ages men would have taken him for a god. 
Toryism (may we say, what he took to be Toryism ?) he regarded as the 
worst of all heresies, and Tories as creatures afflicted with a horrible 
disease of mind which made them mischievous and dangerous. I am 
not sure that, had he lived in our own times, he would not have been a 
* Little Englander.’ 

The chivalrous vehemence of his character led him to an absurdly 
frequent use of superlatives, as when he talks of the ‘late vile 
Administration and its viler head, Mr. Pitt,’ calls George the Third the 
‘worst king that ever sat upon the throne,’ or the clergy of the 
Established Church ‘the most illiberal, selfish, bigoted, and con- 
’ temptible body upon earth, and the most narrow-minded of the 
human race.’ Yet in all these thousand pages there is no hint of his 
ever having done an unkind action or spoken a harsh word that 
betrayed an approach to pettiness. Always ready to support a worthy 
cause, he gave lavishly ; he hated doing anything in a small way; he 
lived before the days of small subscription lists and printed begging- 
letters—he would have made short work of them. I suspect that 
when Dr. Parr asked him to contribute something to a new peal of 
bells at Hutton, Coke gave him the whole peal. Coke’s mere physical 
vigour was astonishing: his youngest child, a son, was born when he was 
in his eighty-third year ; what other men looked upon as a journey to 
him was a mere pastime ; there is no record of his ever having had a 
fall from his horse, though he must have ridden many thousands of 
miles. He retired from public life in 1832, and after five years, at the 
age of eighty-three, he was created Viscount Coke and Karl of Leicester 
of Holkham. He died, with his powers practically unimpaired and 
still interested in a thousand matters, in 1842, aged eighty-eight. 

Coke lost his first wife, Jane.Dutton, in June 1800. She left him 
three daughters, one of them, Elizabeth Wilhelmina, a child of seven. 
A shadow had fallen upon the house—there was no heir. More 
than twenty years passed, perhaps desolate years compared with 
the earlier ones. Coke himself had no heir male, nor was his nephew 
at Longford married. More than once or twice there had been long 
minorities and wards in Chancery. Was the same thing to come again ? 

The intimacy between Coke and Lord Albemarle was cordial and 
affectionate; it seems that they had more than once discussed the 
question of the succession to the property. Lady Anne Keppel, Lord 
Albemarle’s daughter, was a great favourite with Coke; she had been 
born in 1803, three years after the death of Coke’s first wife. He 
himself was born in 1754, and in 1822 was in his sixty-ninth year. .A 
great and innocent affection had grown up between the two. Suddenly, 
to the amazement of the world, it was announced that Coke, after a 
widowhood of two-and-twenty years, was going to marry again. The 
girl was fifty years his junior. As usual, people made merry at the 
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marriage of seventy and seventeen; but a happier marriage never 
was. The heirs came soon enough now; by this second marriage 
he had four sons and a daughter. 

The most amazing outcome of this man’s wonderful life is the well- 
nigh bewildering catalogue of his progeny, living and dead. The list of 
his descendants fills more than thirty-four of Mrs. Stirling’s large pages. 

‘If there is any truth at all in the doctrine of heredity, England has 
a right to expect great things from the Cokes of the future. The 
son and heir of Coke of Norfolk has lived a life not unworthy of his 
illustrious sire, and will leave behind him traditions and an example 
which his posterity will recur to with proud and loving remembrance. 

I regret that I cannot speak of Mrs. Stirling and her work with a 
cordial appreciation. To begin with, the Index is as bad a specimen . 
of that form of literature as a man can meet with in a day’s walk. I 
have a strong opinion in my own mind that an Index is a form of 
literature, and I think it is a fact that the Index Society, which was 
started some few years ago, somehow collapsed for lack of duly qualified 
persons capable of continuing its work. On the other hand, the 
illustrations as a rule are splendid. An exception is the portrait of 
Dr. Parr—one of the worst; it is a pity that Mrs. Stirling did not 
know that a far finer portrait of the generous old pedant is hanging 
in the dining-hall of Norwich school, presented by his granddaughter 
some thirty years ago. As to the portrait of Lady Ellenborough it 
appears to me to be a vulgar caricature. Why that lady’s name 
should have been dragged into this book at ll it is difficult to 
understand ; but the gift of delicate reticence has apparently been 
denied to Mrs. Stirling, and flagrant instances are to be met with 
in these volumes of a want of any sense of proportion in a work 
for the great industry of which she deserves all appreciative praise. 
Lady Ellenborough was perhaps the most transcendently beautiful 
woman of her time and most brilliantly endowed with intellectual 
powers of the very highest order. She was mistress of eight or 
ten languages, and she was fitted to take a place in the first 
rank of women artists; in fact her artistic gifts were phenomenal. 
Her career was a sad and a bad one. Lord Ellenborough married her 
almost from the schoolroom. Mrs. Stirling, in a vain and foolish 
attempt to cast the blame of her first fall wholly upon her first husband, 
makes a charge against Lord Ellenborough which could only be. 
justified if the very clearest evidence were forthcoming. Lord Ellen- 
borough notoriously had his failings, but the insinuation, and more 
than insinuation, of Mrs. Stirling assumes that his frailties were less 
than his baseness. We can pardon Lord Ellenborough’s family for 
some feeling of indignation at Mrs. Stirling’s insinuations, which will, 
however, carry no weight with them to an impartial mind. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
It has been a great disappointment to me that the foregoing notice 
' of Mrs. Stirling’s volume did not appear in an earlier number of this 
Review and during the lifetime of my friend Sir James Knowles, 
In the last communication which I received from him he invited me, 
with some insistence, to undertake the article: unhappily, illness 
made it practically impossible for me to keep to the time appointed. 

It is just thirty years since I first made the acquaintance of ‘ the 
great Editor ’ as we used to call him. 

I had recently published by subscription my first book entitled 
One Generation of a Norfolk House, which since then has become a 
scarce volume. Though no London publisher would take the risk of 
putting it upon the market, the whole edition was absorbed within 
six weeks of its publication, and it left me with a considerable profit 
on my venture. 

Much more precious to me, however, than any money return was 
the gracious recognition and cordial encouragement which came to 
me from a large number of readers more or less eminent whose names 
I scarcely knew. There was a little Circle of Catholics at this time 
living at Clapham who were attracting a great deal of attention, and 
who were, as usual, ‘ticketed with a new label,’ and sometimes 
designated as ‘ New Catholics,’ sometimes as ‘ Advanced Catholics,’ 
who were watched with some suspicion in those somewhat critical 
times. Prominent among them were the late Sir John Lambert and 
his learned and accomplished daughters, and Richard Simpson—who, 
in conjunction with Lord Acton, carried on the Home and Foreign 
Review in the teeth of the vigorous attacks directed against it by 
Cardinal Wiseman, Bishop Ullathorne, and others who have passed 
away. Sir John Lambert had invited me to visit him, and very much 
I enjoyed the privilege. Knowles was living at Clapham, and it was 
on this occasion that I saw him first. I was slily told that I must take 
notice of the coming man, who would be sure to take notice of me, 
and I did stare at him accordingly, and watched him as we talked. 
My strong impression during our first interview was that I was talking 
to the most sagacious gentleman I had ever met, a man who could 
turn me round his finger at any moment he pleased, though he would 
never do it cruelly. He had a transparent contempt for giving pain 
where there was nothing to gain by being severe. In those days 
Knowles’ facility of speech must have impressed anyone who had 
much dealing with him, and a graceful playfulness which, somehow, 
always seemed to be leading you on; it was not that he was playing 
with you, but he seemed to be inviting you to play with him. So 
with his letters. None who have had the happiness of corresponding 
with Knowles can forget those crisp little notes, never running over 
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a single page of the notepaper, which said so much and no more, and 
left you when you read them with nothing more to say—‘ The 
incident was closed.’ The result of our conversation at Clapham was 
that, before I knew where I was, I had more than half promised to 
write an article for The Nineteenth Century, and my strong impression 
is that he suggested the title “My Return to Arcady.’ 

In the next two or three years I discovered to my surprise that 
I had a great many more subjects to write about than I had time to 
write.. Knowles, so far from discouraging me, was always pressing 
me on, and I rarely went to London for the next few years without 
enjoying the lavish hospitality of Queen Anne’s Lodge, to which 
about this time he removed. Knowles’ power of turning a conversa- 
tion when we had had enough of it, of bringing two men together ~ 
who at starting had no intention of engaging in a grapple, his exquisite 
delicacy in giving a bore an opportunity of effacing himself, his 
interrupting a somewhat prosaic personage by such devices as pre- 
tending to upset his wineglass or, by himself getting up and ringing 
the bell marked him in my mind as a consummate diplomatist. On 


- one occasion, shortly after Mr. Lecky had published his Irish book, 


Gladstone expressed a wish to meet Lecky at dinner. The two men 
were not placed next to one another, and when Gladstone had addressed 
a question, as far as I remember of no very great importance, to Lecky, 
‘a rather small man with a large appetite’ languidly bent over his 
plate and tried to cut in; Knowles, quick as lightning, interrupted 
him, ‘ My dear X, we are going to have that next.’ And somehow the 
answer came from the other end of the table. Knowles’ sincere 
idolatry of Gladstone was to me always inexplicable; I am sure he 
never asked Gladstone for anything; I am even more sure that 
*Mr. G.,’ as Knowles used familiarly to call him, never offered him 
anything in his life, and never gave the smallest hint that he con- 
sidered himself under obligations to Knowles. 

I used to amuse myself sometimes in our private intercourse by 
sly disparagement of Mr. Gladstone. Once Knowles was almost 
angry when I gave it forth with some emphasis that as a literary man 
Gladstone was a dead failure. ‘There are not ten printed pages of 
Gladstone that the men of the future will read,’ I used to say, ‘ from the 
Concordance to the Prayer Book to the Homeric studies which are 
strong on the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin.’ Such 
chaff as that touched the very verge of Knowles’ wide tolerance. 

Once, coming straight from home, I brought with me Jusserand’s 
beautiful volume, English Wayfaring Life. I was very full of it, and 
talked enthusiastically of the book, and asked if he would admit an 
article upon it next month. ‘If you'll write it to-night!’ he said, 
“do it now if you want to push the book.’ He overruled all my 
objections to undertake such a task, and somehow or other the article 
was written, absolutely on the compulsion of the great editor, and 
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sent to press at ten o’clock the next morning. Then, Knowles, for 
once, made this astonishing mistake. ‘My dear Doctor!’ he said, 
‘ you’re a born journalist.’ If there’s anything on earth that I never 
could be, it is a journalist. I wonder whether he was in earnest, and 
believed what he said, or was it one of his little jokes ? 

One curious characteristic of James Knowles was that, though 
always on the alert for any new suggestions, he never simply appro- 
priated another’s idea, he always gave it you back with interest and 
strange supplementary matter. You never engaged in discussion 
with him that he did not seem te be talking on a familiar subject. We 
were chattering about Tennyson’s alterations of his earlier poems once, 
and I disputed whether those alterations were always improvements, 
‘What? do you mean “three silent pinnacles of aged snow”? Well! 
I’m not sure you are not right. There’s a grandeur of diction 
about the “ thunder-cloven thrones of oldest snow ” which the other 
misses, let alone the softened alliteration of the thunder-cloven thrones 
and the dominant persistence of those solemn O’s and the not letting 
them pass away even to the very end ! ’—Had the man been thinking 
of the subject all his life ? 

In all the years I knew Sir James Knowles I never heard him utter 
a word of scorn or contempt. He had not a thought of intellectual 
jealousy in his nature. Tenacious of his own views, when once he 
had arrived at any conclusion, he always was on the alert for picking 
up @ suggestion from an opponent. What he was most proud of in 
his career was the fact that he had founded the Metaphysical Society. 

How easy it would be to say more; but James Knowles is not a 
subject to be easily exhausted. 

A. J. 





THE PERMANENCE OF WORDSWORTH 


Mr. Nowg.t Smirn’s complete edition of Wordsworth, published 
, by Mr. Methuen, is tribute to the abiding power of the poet. 
Fashions alter in poetry, as in dress and in politics. The fashion 
of this world passeth away. But the one remains, while the many 
change and pass. Byron’s verse, for all its spirited magnificence, is 
very far from us. Wordsworth remains. Why .is this? Professor 
Raleigh, in one of the most beautiful and one of the most penetrating 
books ever devoted to a literary subject, has pronounced, and also 
illustrated, the true Wordsworthian faith. His book is for the multi- 
tude, and for the few. There isin it no trace of arrogance. But there 
are in it a thorough knowledge, an appreciation, a tender and at 
the same time a critical insight, which make it singular among works 
of its kind. Remember that some of the keenest intellects ever . 
employed upon the dissection of poetry endeavoured to kill Words- 
worth outright. Jeffrey pronounced that the Excursion would ‘ never 
do,’ and in Jeffrey’s sense it has never done. Byron rhymed about 
readers of the ‘idiot in his glory,’ who deemed the bard the hero 
of his story. Macaulay, though he read the Prelude through, because 
he read everything, considered that upon the whole Wordsworth was 
_ & bad poet ; and Macaulay was nurtured on the best poets of all time. 

If Gladstone admired Wordsworth, it was Wordsworth the Churchman 
more than Wordsworth the bard. Ruskin’s admiration would have 
been worth more if he had not made the incredible statement that he 
had formed his own style upon Byron. Lord John Russell made him 
Poet Laureate, thus bestowing upon him an office for which he was so 
singularly ill-qualified that he engaged his son-in-law, Edward Quillinan, 
to write one of his official odes. It was not that he failed to sympa- 
thise with monarchy and the existing order. By the time that he 
succeeded Southey he had as long outlived the sentimental republic- 
anism of his youth as Southey himself, and must have regarded even 
Lord John as a dangerous Radical. He would have taken a shorter 
way with Dissenters than Defoe’s, and his Churchmanship, unlike 
that. unscrupulous satirist’s, was as unimpeachable as Keble’s. But 
no man, however completely he may wreck his future, can destroy 
his past. The real Wordsworth, the Wordsworth of the Eacursion 
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and the Prelude, was idolised by Leslie Stephen, an aggressive Agnostic 
if ever there was one. Stephen was scarcely ever enthusiastic, except 
about Wordsworth, whom he loved as he loved the mountains, with 
admiration, with affection, almost with awe. 

By a strange and glorious coincidence Wordsworth, as well as 
Shakespeare, died upon St. George’s Day. His patriotism was not 
quite as robust as Shakespeare’s. In the Prelude, which, by the way, 
he never published, though he never retracted it, he has described 
how only those who felt the same reverence as himself for the village 
church could realise his feelings when Sunday after Sunday during 
the French war he knelt down with his neighbours in church, and 
then and there prayed for the defeat of his country. ‘ Bliss was it 
in that dawn to be alive, but to be young was very heaven.’ He was 
* standing on the top of golden hours.’ He was indeed a disciple of 
Charles James Fox, whose education and moral character were so 
entirely foreign to his tastes. I do not know that any poem better 
explains for those that can understand why Wordsworth keeps his 
hold upon the hearts of men than those lines which he wrote when 
he heard that Fox was dying. Well known as they are, they will bear 
reprinting : 

Loud is the Vale! the Voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone ; 

A mighty Unison of streams ; 
Of all her voices, One! 

Loud is the Vale; this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest, 
Importunate and heavy load ! 

The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road. 


And many thousands now are sad, 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 

For he must die who is their stay, 
Their glory disappear. 


A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss ; 

But when the great and good depart, 
What is it more than this, 


That Man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return ? 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 


To praise such a poem is impertinent. We should ‘ consider and 
bow the head.’ I am aware that Wordsworth afterwards changed 
the ‘great and good’ into the ‘ mighty.’ He was beset in his old 
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age by a strange and quite unnecessary sense that he might have _- 


carelessly encouraged loose living, which in Fox’s case went with 
high thinking. But what he had written he had written, and he 
wrote in letters of gold. He was, as Mr. Raleigh has pointed out, 
the most rational of poets. He was quite entitled to say that the 
French Revolution had changed, not he. After the September 
“massacres it did become a different thing. After the truce of Amiens 
peace was impossible. You cannot make peace with the genius of 
war. Fox saw that as well as Pitt, and died in office while the war 
was at its height. Pitt himself welcomed the Revolution in 1789 
as @ man, patronised it as a Whig, and ignored it as a statesman. 
Browning’s poem, Just for a Handful of Silver he left us, if meant for 
Wordsworth, is quite unjust to him. He did not fear after 1793 to 
take the unpopular side. But when Napoleon rose, he appealed 
from tyranny to God. Cowper, who belonged to a Whig family, 
wrote forcibly and eloquently in one of his letters against that inter- 
ference of Austria and Prussia with the affairs of France which led 
directly to the first really bloodthirsty excesses of the Revolutionists. 
Wordsworth’s politics are of little importance now, except in so far 
as they show that his poetry owes nothing to the extraneous advan- 
tage of departure from right reason and the common view. . It has 
no extraneous advantages. If it were not poetry of the very highest 
order, it would not be read at all. 

Ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero valde placebit. What Quintilian 
rather pedantically wrote of the great orator one might say without 
pedantry of Wordsworth. He is a test. He is prosaic to the prosy, 
as Macaulay is shallow to the superficial. No sense of humour is 
required to laugh at We are Seven. Indeed, it is rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise. For the poem is profoundly pathetic, with the 
pathos of sheer simplicity, and the man who can read it aloud without 
_ tears is only fit for a London club. If anyone wants to see what 

Wordsworth, and only Wordsworth, was, let him first read We are 
Seven, and then turn to the Solitary Reaper. Both poems are equally 
plain in form. There is no story in either. But in We are Seven 
Wordsworth holds himself. In the Solitary Reaper he lets himself 
go. Everyone who cares for poetry at all has by heart the magical 
am Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 


For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


It may be that Wordsworth himself, though he was full of theories 
about poetic style, could not have told how he came to write those 
verses. There are times when all great poets speak, like Balaam, what 
the Lord puts in their mouth. But the surest way of not appreciating 
Wordsworth is to suppose that his greatness, his immeasurable great- 
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ness, depends upon purple passages. That might with some plausi- 
bility be said of Coleridge, true poet as he was. Such a verse as 


Ancestral voices prophesying war 


baffles all criticism, defies all analysis, and makes the reader feel that 
he is suddenly in presence of the sublime. It is not in that way that 
Wordsworth makes himself known to us. Coleridge was a dreamer 
of dreams, not unassisted by opium. Wordsworth was a solid moun- 
taineer, of simple character and rugged morals, who always, or 
nearly always, had a moral, and yet never spoilt his poetry with it. 
His praise of Burns is too much qualified for the taste of some critics, 
who point out, not unjustly, that the English poet owed a good deal 
to the Scottish one. But, after all, Wordsworth knew that Burns 
was one of the world’s supreme lyric poets. None of Burns’s own 
countrymen, often as they sing his praises, have paid him a nobler 
tribute than the famous stanza : 
Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen : 
He rules mid-winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives, 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives. 


And if any suspicion of a too unctuous piety attaches to parts of 
the poem, it is surely removed by the closing lines : 


The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive. 


Professors of the New Theology might be invited to send in com- 
petitive essays on the meaning of the word ‘just’ in this passage. 
Burns’s private life, as well as Fox’s, must have been severely dis- 
pleasing to Wordsworth. But he felt the divine fire, and had faith. 
in its source. His own life was as blameless as any saint’s in the 
calendar, though hé does confess in the Prelude that he once drank too 
much wine at Cambridge. When the late Sir Francis Doyle was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, he referred to this incident, and added 
in a sepulchral voice, ‘ But I fear, gentlemen, that Wordsworth’s 
standard of intoxication was deplorably low.’ 

I doubt whether Mr. Raleigh has quite done justice to Words- 
worth’s classical poems. Wordsworth was no scholar in the technical, 
sense of the term. In the eyes of the examiner, if there had been 
examiners in his days, his standard of scholarship would have been 
deplorably low. But everything suggested to him a poem. His prose, 
and therefore extremely prosaic, remarks on the Pillar of Trajan are 
delightfully characteristic. He had ‘observed in the newspaper’ 
(fancy Wordsworth reading a newspaper) ‘ that the Pillar of Trajan 
was given as a subject for a prize poem in English verse.’ He at once 
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proposed that his son, who was at Oxford, should compete. His 
son, not being accustomed to write verse, ‘ wisely declined to enter 
on the task.’ Thereupon the poet thoughtfully showed him how 
easily the thing might be done. It is quite true that, if Wordsworth 
had written nothing except the Pillar of Trajan, weshould not be talking 
. about him now. The ‘ lines,’ as he avoids criticism by calling them, 
are not heroic, except in metre, nor are they interesting at all: But 
still, they are poetry. When Wordsworth says, in reference to Trajan’s 
inordinate ambition : 
O weakness of the great! O folly of the wise! 


he comes perilously near to plagiarism, and is only saved by the im- 
mense superiority of Johnson’s line. But take the final stanza, 
and I take it, for my part, the more willingly, because it is by no 
means a favourite specimen of Wordsworth’s manner : 

Where now the haughty Empire that was spread 

With such fond hope? Her very speech is dead ; 

Yet glorious Art the power of Time defies, 

And Trajan still, through various enterprise, 

Mounts, in this fine illusion, toward the skies: 

Still are we present with the Imperial Chief, 

Nor cease to gaze upon the bold relief 

Till Rome, in silent marble unconfined, 

Becomes with all her years a vision of the mind. 


The real Wordsworth at last. Nobody else could have written 
those ‘lines.’ We are suddenly lifted out of the reflections very suitable 
to a prize poet, and find ourselves in that undiscovered country to 
which only poets who have won the prize from God Almighty know 
the way. And yet that is the worst, the very worst, of all Words- 
worth’s classical poems. He wrote it, so to speak, to order, though the 
order may have been his own.. But what of the poem with the very 
unpromising title September 1819? when Wordsworth was supposed 
to be past his prime? He alludes to the subject himself : 

Fall, rosy garlands, froma my head, 
Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow. 


But, after all, though he little resembled Cleopatra in other respects, 
age could not wither, nor custom stale, his infinite variety. He had 
not the eternal youth of Goethe, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, or Browning. 
But when he seemed most weary, the old flash was there : 

For deathless powers to verse belong, 


And they like Demigods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile. 


One thinks of 
Quem tu Melpomene semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
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which Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury used to say was the best piece 
of pure language that Horace ever wrote. And one wonders whether 
Wordsworth knew those fine lines of Hesiod : 


rot yap Baipoves elor, Ards peyadot d:a Bovdads, 
ec Orol, émtyOovior, piraxes pepdrawr avOpaorav. 


Probably not. Hesiod was hardly the sort of author that Wordsworth 
would have read, though he was very familiar with Moschus. He 
could not read Alcaeus, whom he quotes, because there is no Alcaeus 
to read. At that time people were more hopeful about getting to the 
bottom of Herculaneum than they are now, or the Italian Govern- 
ment had more money : 
O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 
That were indeed a genuine birth 
Of poesy ; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dust ; 
What Horace gloried to behold, 
What Maro loved, shall we unfold ? 
Can haughty time be just ? 


There is not perhaps much poetic force in calling Virgil Maro. 
But the final verse lingers in the memory and illustrates what I mean 
by the permanence of Wordsworth. Like the voice of the nightin- 
gale, it might have been heard by Emperor and clown, as it is heard 
to-day. Horace might have said it, or ‘ Maro,’ or Simonides himself. 
What deceived the writers about Wordsworth was his choice of his 
subjects, and his method of treating them, which were often those of 
a simple Cumbrian dalesman.. He wrote about primroses and daffodils. 
He wrote upon a poor leech-gathérer. He disdained no one and nothing 
for humility. . Even Coleridge thought him low, at least in his themes. 
In his immovable self-complacency he disregarded critics, whether 
friends or foes. And haughty time is just. Wordsworth has con- 
quered. Coleridge survives by his inherent splendour and magnifi- 
cence : Wordsworth, too, can be magnificent and splendid. But that 
is not the source of his immortality. Sometimes, as in the story of 
the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge speaks the language, and moves the . 
hearts, of common folk. His custom is to soar into the empyrean, 
and to discourse strange music which fills the air of his enchanted 
isle. Tintern Abbey is truly sublime. Among philosophic poems it 
has no superior in the English language. It tells in simple language 
how the poet visited that familiar place for the second time after an 
interval of five years. He ruthlessly explains it all. Tintern Abbey 
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would have been much too simple a name. The actual title is ‘ Lines ~ 
Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey on revisiting the banks 
of the Wye during a Tour.’ Evenin 1798 that was not a very remark- 
able feat. But then there are the ‘ Lines,’ always lines. One reads 
on from the beginning, with the reference to the startling fact that a 
few miles above Tintern there is no tide, and to the not unfamiliar 
Hermit’s Cell, until gradually we are drawn into those marvellous 
verses about ‘the burden of the mystery,’ ‘the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible world,’ about ‘ that best portion 
of a good man’s life, his little nameless unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love,’ and finally come to the passages which have never been, 
and in all probability never will be, surpassed : 


For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

. Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


That is a permanent possession of the human mind. It has 
nothing to do with time or place. It is as old at once, and new, as 
Nature’s self, as old as Plato, as old as time, as new as the first stirring 
of philosophy in a young man’s mind. Wordsworth belonged to the 
_ philosophic school. He was, if anything, a Christian pantheist, 
though indeed every theist must be a pantheist too. But he saw 
what was behind the veil. The simplest objects in nature had for 
him the profoundest meaning. That is why he abides. A primrose 
on the river’s brim, a yellow primrose was to him, but it was something 
more. The daffodils flashed upon the inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude, and yet they were simple daffodils all the time. Words- 
worth is plain enough for the simplest, and deep enough for the 
subtlest. He cannot be superseded. He had really communed 
with the Spirit of Nature, until they thoroughly understood each 
other, until there was very little left for her to teach or for him to 
learn. How can such a poet not be permanent ? 

There is no pathos like Wordsworth’s, because he never exaggerates. 
The figure of the leech-gatherer moves one as one is moved by Lear, 
even though Wordsworth draws a moral, and Shakespeare does not. 
Of course the play is much greater than the poem. But I cannot 
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help thinking that the poem is quite as wonderful as the play. There 
is such a marvellous contrast between the homely surroundings and 
the stately stanzas. Mr. Swinburne thinks that it contains the finest 


verse in the English language : 


The sleepless soul that perished in his pride. 


And certainly no poem has a nobler ending than the familiar 
quatrain : 
I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
‘ God,’ said I, ‘be my help and stay secure ; 
I'll think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor’ ! 


There is no attempt at eloquence here. Wordsworth probably 
felt that it would be out of place. He left the example of the old 
man to speak for itself. But he enriched it with some of the noblest 
imagery that ever came from a poet’s pen. 

Not to care for Wordsworth is not to care for poetry. Byron has 
been described as the favourite poet of unpoetical people. Spenser 
is by common consent the poet’s poet, unless Keats be considered to 
have taken his place. One cannot trace Wordsworth in any poet as 
one can trace Keats in Tennyson, not even in Matthew Arnold, his 
appreciative critic and admirer. What Matthew Arnold says of 
Resolution and Independence is as fine a thing as has ever been said 
about Wordsworth. The expression, he says, may often be called 
bald ; ‘ but it is bald as the bare mountain tops are bald with a bald- 
ness which is full of grandeur.’ Well, mountain tops, if anything, 
are permanent. They stand fast for ever. Wordsworth cannot 
cease to be the fashion because he never was the fashion. He was never, 
for instance, popular as Tennyson was popular. Tennyson’s popularity 
was equally great with the uninstructed many and with the in- 
structed few. He delighted lovers of the classics with Tithonus and 
Lucretius and Virgil and Catullus. He charmed votaries of penny 
readings with the May Queen. The Affliction of Margaret appeals to 
neither class. But it goes straight to the heart of all who are afflicted 
themselves. The following stanza is ynlike anything else that I know 
in literature : 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass; 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


What is analysis, what is criticism, in the presence of such divine 
simplicity as this? Wordsworth did not undervalue his own poetic 
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powers. He was quite unaffected by the Edinburgh Review. There 
is a well-known story that when he went into the library of a country 
house he at once took down a volume.of his own works from the 
shelves. But I doubt all the same whether he quite understood the 
nature or the sources of his own extraordinary power. He attributed 
_it to Nature, meaning external Nature; while Coleridge, on the 
other hand, thought that in our life alone did Nature live. To say 
a word in disparagement of Coleridge is literary treason, for which 
it is small consolation to be damned with Peacock. But this senti- 
ment shows to my mind that he was not so great a poet as Words- 
worth, though he may have been a greater philosopher. It is because 
Wordsworth has interpreted Nature, not put his own individuality 
therein, that he remains indestructible and unimpaired by time. 
In his old age, when he received an honorary degree at Oxford, he 
met with enthusiastic applause, partly because he was understood to 
be, as Disraeli would have said, on the side of the angels; and the 
High Churchmen, forgetting or ignoring his early sympathy with 
revolutions, had made him their idol. He has so long ceased to be 
the god of a clique, the High Churchmen have so much outgrown 
their partiality for him, that all that brief theory is a spent and 
unremembered force. The admirers of Wordsworth now are the men 
of taste and perception, cultivated students, lovers of the country, 
scientific critics and amateurs of verse. Wordsworth, as Matthew 
Arnold: says, is ‘one of the very chief glories of English poetry,’ 
and his position has in no way changed, unless indeed it has 
changed for the better since he died. Even Arnold admits that 
he cannot read Vaudracour and Julia. It is not one of the master’s 
best. I remember telling Mr. Ruskin at Oxford that I did not care 
for Ruth. Ruskin was the most courteous of men, but he politely 
intimated that I might as well not read Wordsworth at all. I thought 
- at the time that Ruskin was bigoted. I see now that he was right. 
Those enjoy Wordsworth the most, and appreciate him the best, 
who see that his verse is never really prosaic any more than his prose 
is ever really poetical. I know all the jokes about Wilkinson’s spade, 
and they are very funny, no doubt. But it is not necessarily prose 
to call a spade a spade, nor poetry to call it an agricultural implement. 
Plain speaking, like plain living, goes with high thinking. How 
many of us know the context of that familiar phrase ? 
We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry, and these we adore. 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 


Quotations, however, donot explain the permanence of Wordsworth. 
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He is permanent, not because he is quotable, but because he repre- 
sents the deepest moods of the deepest minds. Longfellow is quotable, 
Byron is quotable, almost as quotable as Milton. But with Words- 
worth it is not so much the language as the thought. The curse of 
Ernulphus was so comprehensive that Mr. Shandy used to defy 
any man to swear out of it. Since Wordsworth wrote, to think poeti- 
cally out of him has been almost as difficult. To use modern and 
familiar language, what he did not know about poetry is not worth 
knowing. And poetry is not progressive, like science. Wordsworth 
was no pedant, steeping himself in the classics and believing that 
Horace had said the last word, unless indeed he required to be rounded 
off by Boileau. He was not really indebted to anyone, unless it 
were to Burns and Coleridge, perhaps the most original poets of the 
nineteenth century. His simplicity had something in common 
with Burns. His sublimity had something in common with Coleridge, 
and they published a volume together. His poetic insight was 
his own. He knew, or he seemed to know, the secrets of nature. 
He knew what they thought, as well as what they were. They taught 
him the hardest lessons of life : resignation, independence, indifference 
to all worldly things. But these are not the essence of poetry. Here 
itis: 
A slumber did my spirit seal, 
I had no human fears : 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees: 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees. 


Before those lines our mortal nature doth tremble like a guilty 
thing surprised. They are so simple, and yet we could no more 
have written them than we could fly. There are lines of Dryden and 
Pope, nay, there are lines of Byron, which seem just too clever for 
ordinary folk. Wordsworth is not clever. He only puts ideas into 
poetic form, that and nothing else. He has been called a philosophic 
poet. But he was a poet first and a philosopher afterwards, if at all. 
Mill speaks of the great Ode on Immortality as ‘ falsely called Platonic,’ 
because, I suppose, it is obscurely connected with the doctrine of 
avdpvynois. It is not Platonic, it is simply Wordsworthian. The 
sheer power of the man’s original genius, which had full play through- 
out his long life, gives him his permanent value, and is the source of 
his permanent influence, with mankind, or at least with that part 
of it which reads the English language. This is another of Words- 
worth’s claims to greatness. He is a well of English undefiled. An 
Englishman who cares for poetry feels Wordsworth, as a Frenchman 
is said to feel Racine, in the marrow of his bones. Foreigners see in 
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Racine stately, splendid and melodious verse. The absolute perfection 
of the French they cannot see. Byron has always appealed to 
foreigners. They appreciate his force, his rhetoric, his satire, his 
cynicism, his knowledge of the world. Wordsworth has none of these 
things. He has not even humour, except ‘that he does not really 
say ridiculous things. The critics of the Lake poets, especially 
‘Jeffrey and Lockhart—rivals in everything else, but agreeing in their 
incapacity to estimate Wordsworth and Coleridge—vied with one 
another in their efforts at turning them into ridicule. Posterity, at 
least that part of posterity which cares for such things, has decided 
that they made nothing of it. Ridicule may, or may not, be a test 
of truth. It is certainly a test of poetry. Many poets famous in 
that day have succumbed to it. Wordsworth, as Browning says of 
Beddoes, breasts the tide. The tide ran strong, for Byron lent his 
prodigious force to it. But it was not strong enough to overwhelm 
the stout Cumbrian statesman, who said his prayers, and went on as 
if nothing had happened. He did not see the fun. It did not amuse 
him and he was not afraid of it. How completely the result justified 
him would hardly be worth stating if it were not for two facts. The 
first is that his assailants were supremely clever. The second is - 
that his triumph was greater than if he had never been attacked. 
There are few, if any, other instances in literary history where a poet 
has owed so much to his detractors. They called attention -to his 
peculiar merits. For Wordsworth is often at his best when he is most 
homely, and when he therefore lends himself to the easiest ridicule. 
When to the Edinburgh Reviewers he was a stumbling-block, when 
to Macaulay he was foolishness, then he was a great poet to the few 
who can discern, and an edifying writer to the many who sustain, ifthey 
do not make, reputations. It is not the Odes to Duty and On Immor- 
tality, it is not the lines on Tintern Abbey, or the two stanzas on the 
death of Lucy, by which the public in general know Wordsworth. 
Partly, no doubt, it is the Sonnets which are common ground, being 
equally admired by the most fastidious and the least discriminate 
lovers of poetry. But it is also, and in a special degree, Michael 
and We are Seven, and Alice Fell, and Lucy Gray. These are just the 
sort of lines which the smart reviewer of the day loved to make the 
object of his cheap jokes : 
Upon the Forest-side in Grasmere Vale 


There dwelt a shepherd, Michael was his name, 
An old man, stout of heart and strong of limb. 


Yet they are not prose, and it would be a good exercise for the self- 
constituted critic of poetry to explain why they are not. There is 
_& simple line of a contemporary poet, whom I will not name, which 
is prose pure and simple : 
Why have I silent been so long ? 
Vou. LXILI—No, 376 
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You do not turn prose into poetry by simply altering the natural 
order of the words. Wordsworth leaves the order quite unchanged. 
But he gives the incommunicable touch which makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. There is a famous verse, equally simple, which 
describes Michael’s attempt to build a sheep-fold after his son’s 
ignominious disappearance : 


Tis not forgotten yet 
‘The pity which was then in every heart 
For the Old Man—and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 


There we see how a real poet expresses the simplest possible idea 
in the simplest possible language, without being in the least like 
Pope, or like Horace’s sermo pedestris qui repit humi. ‘ Pope no poet?’ 
said an old Scottish lady, referring to The Rape of the Lock, ‘I ken 
every card in Belinda’s hand!’ The conclusion does not follow from 
the premisses, but there are several kinds of poets. Byron’s attempt 
‘to ‘put ‘Pope above Wordsworth recoiled upon himself, and damaged 
‘his‘own reputation. Pope had no idea of poetry in his head, though, 
like Byron, who was really praising himself when he was praising 
him, he was full of eloquence, and still more full of wit. Words- 
worth said of Goethe that Goethe’s poetry was not inevitable enough. 
It is hardly true of Goethe perhaps. But the opposite is certainly 
true of Wordsworth. His poetry is inevitable. It could not have 
been otherwise. The poem on the daffodils which begins ‘ I wandered 
lonely as a cloud,’ is purely and intensely Wordsworthian. No one 
else could have written it since the world began. 


HERBERT Pav. 





THE ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ 


No social observer can fail to be impressed by the significance of the 
debate and division which took place in the House of Commons on 
Friday, the 13th of March. On that day no fewer than 116 members 
of the House voted for a Bill ‘to provide work through Public 
Authorities for unemployed persons and for other purposes connected 
therewith.’ Promoted by the Labour party, and backed by such men 
as Mr, Shackleton, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Barnes, «Mr, John 
Ward, and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Bill was supported in the 
division lobby by two Unionists and some sixty or seventy ‘ orthodox ’ 
Liberals. It is permissible to surmise, especially after the querulous 
speech delivered by the chief Liberal Whip, that more Liberals were 
prevented from straying from the fold only by a stern insistence on 
party discipline. Even more suggestive, perhaps, is the fact that 
nearly 300 members found it convenient to be absent from the House 
on that memorable Friday afternoon. 

It may be worth while to scrutinise somewhat narrowly the exact 
scope of the measure which frightened so many valiant legislators 
away from Westminster and secured the support of so large a propor- 
tion of those who ‘faced the music.’ The Unemployed Workmen’s 
Bill provided for the creation of a Central Unemployed Committee, 
~ consisting of persons representative of the Boards of Agriculture, Trade, 
Education, and Local Government, together with ‘not less than 
two persons nominated by a national body or bodies representative of 
trade unions.’ It proposed to enact that all County and Borough 
Councils and all Urban District Councils with a population of over 
20,000 should act as Local Unemployment Authorities and should 
initiate an exhaustive system for the registration of unemployed 
persons. But the kernel of the Bill was indubitably contained in 
Clause 3, which ran as follows : 


Where a workman has registered himself as unemployed, it shall be the 
duty of the local unemployment authority, subject to conditions hereinafter 
to be imposed, to provide work for him in connection with one or other of the 
schemes hereinafter provided, or otherwise, or failing the provision of work, to 
provide maintenance should necessity exist for that person and for those depend- 
ing on that person for the necessaries of life. Provided that a refusal on the: 
part of the unemployed workman to accept reasonable work upon one of these 
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schemes, or other employment upon conditions not lower than those that are 
standard to the work in: the locality, shall release the local unemployment 
authority of its duties under this section. 


Other clauses provided for the appointment of ‘ unemployment — 
commissioners to make inquiries necessary for the working of this 
Act, to inspect and examine work being done under this Act,’ etc. ; 
for meeting the expenses of administration from national taxation 
or local rates; for the acquisition of land, ‘dwellings, buildings, 
material, tools, implements, machinery and plant,’ and for dealing with 
any case in which unemployment ‘ is owing to deliberate and habitual 
disinclination to work.’ ‘When this is the case the Unemployment 
Authority 
may report the case to a court of summary jurisdiction, and the court may 
issue an order which shall permit the local unemployment authority to enforce 
control over the person named in the order for a period not exceeding six months, 
which period must be passed in the performance of reasonable work under the 
supervision or control of the local unemployment authority. 


But interesting and suggestive as the rest of the Bill may be, it is 
desirable to concentrate attention upon its essential principle, en- 
shrined in Clause 3, which may be described as the legislative recogni- 
tion of the right to work. Yn the course of the debate Mr. Asquith 
thus summarised the propostls with commendable explicitness : 


It comes to this, that as a remedy for the problem of unemployment you 
are to give to every man or woman who registers himself or herself as an un- 
employed person the right to demand and to impose on the local authority in 
the district or area in which he or she resides the obligation to provide work, 
and work, as I read the Bill, at the standard rate of wages . . . or in 
default of such work to maintain him or her and all those dependent on them. 

- + That is a principle which involves . .. . the complete ultimate 
conten’ by the State of the full machinery of production, and which, in'my 
opinion . . . so far from remedying or helping to remedy the problem 
of unemployment, will vastly aggravate it. . . . The real issue is, Is this 
House going to recognise for the first time in the history of Parliament this 
principle of the right to work and the obligation to provide work, which, once 
recognised, will, I venture to say, lead to conclusions little dreamt of or suspected: 
to-day? . . . I believe these conclusions, if carried into practical effect, 
will have consequences which . . .:;would prejudice no class of the com- 
munity more seriously than the working class. 

Mr. Asquith’s analysis, calm and critical, yet not unsympathetic, 
was admirably adapted to the occasion. That the problem for which 
the Bill offered a solution is grave and insistent will be denied by no- 
one who has any acquaintance with the industrial conditions of to-day. 
The demand for work put forward by a sober, well-conducted and 
able-bodied workman thrown out of employment, perhaps by the 
invention of labour-saving machinery, perhaps by a change of fashion, 
perhaps by a recurrence of the cyclical depression of trade, is one 
which must appeal to all whose ears are not deaf to the cry of human 


suffering. 
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But it is necessary at this point to enter an emphatic protest~ 
against an assumption which is becoming all too common. Pity for 
undeserved misfortune has not yet become the monopoly of any single 
party, political or economic. To express mistrust of any particular 
solution is not to deny the existence of a problem or to refuse to 
sympathise with the consequences arising from it. Caution is con- 
founded with callousness, and a refusal to take the first short cut 
indicated by inexperienced enthusiasm is denounced as cowardice, even 
though the short cut may lead over an eeonomic or social precipice. 
Such a short cut is to be found in Clause 3 of the Bill rejected by the 
House of Commons on the 13th of March. That Bill was supported 
from some quarters by the usual appeal to a priori ‘rights,’ but the 
serious and scientific argument in its favour was thus stated by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald : 


Every economist, every sociological investigator in the country, with Mr. 
Charles Booth at their head, had laid down that modern industry demanded a 
surplus of labour to carry it on. He wanted to supplement that by another 
doctrine, that modern industry not only required a steady surplusage of labour, 
which might become a minimum, but also required now and again a critical 
condition of unemployment. It not only required its 2 per cent. always,.but its 
10 per cent. occasionally. If they agreed with that, there was an inevitable 
corollary. If we were to have unemployed, net because the men were inferior 
to the employed, but because of the very.nature of the organisation of industry, 
it was a logical and humane corollary that the burden of unemployment should 
not be placed on the backs of these weak men, should not be left to charity or 
to odds and ends of ill-assorted legislation, but should be dealt with more and 
more on the lines of Clause 3 of the present Bill. 


No fair-minded person will deny the force of Mr. Macdonald’s 
plea. But before it can be admitted as argument for legislation two 
questions, at least, demand an answer. Admitting the doctrine of 
‘labour reserves,’ is there any sufficient reason why the economic 
burden of providing these should be laid upon the shoulders of the 
State? Is it not a burden which ought to be borne by the industries 
primarily concerned? In a word, ought not the expense of main- 
taining the necessary reserves to fall upon the employer who is pre- 
sumed to benefit from their existence ? ' 

Again: Mr. Macdonald must show that the phenomenon which 
everyone deplores has made its appearance only since the introduction 
of modern industrial methods, and can be cured only by the method 
which he prefers. Can either proposition be seriously maintained ? 
Unemployment is unhappily no new phenomenon, either in this or 
in other countries. It has no doubt been accentuated by the condi- 
tions of contemporary industrial life ; the crises appear to recur with 
increased frequency ; and manifestly it has become more stridently 
articulate; but it is not new or even abnormal. It would unquestionably 


' This point was developed in an admirable artiele in the Spectator, March 21 1908. 
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conduce to an understanding of its causes and therefore of its remedies 
to note with exactitude the periods of activity and quiescence in the 
history of this social disease. 

Such detailed investigation is beyond the scope of the present 
article ; but there is one constant factor in the history of the problem 
the significance of which cannot be exaggerated. In every case where 
the problem has reappeared in an acute form there have, of course, 
been many contributory causes, but among them two have been 
constantly present—contraction of credit, and stringency in the 
money market ; in a word, scarcity of capital. And this symptom 
almost invariably recurs in periods immediately succeeding a great 
war. It was the distress at home which, after the close of the Seven 
Years War (1763), led George Grenville to look to the Colonies for 
support in his scheme of Imperial Defence. The close of the much 
more severe and much more prolonged struggle against Napoleon was 
followed by an industrial crisis of still greater severity. All classes 
were involved : landlords, despite the Corn Laws; manufacturers, 
despite..a; tariff; wage earners, despite rate-provided employment. 
It is safe to say that at no time in our history were the sufferings of 
the working classes so acute as during the years between 1815 and 
1834—between the close of the great war and the amendment of the 
old Poor Law. War itself involves State employment on a gigantic 
scale, and no employment can in the immediate economic sense be 
less productive. But the industrial dislocation, inseparable from a 
great war, was in the years after Waterloo prolonged and intensified 
by the loose administration of the Poor Law, and by the virtual 
recognition of the principle of droit au travail. Had the administra- 
tion been firmer the sufferings of the poor might have been for the 
moment more acute, but the normal conditions of industry would 
have been more speedily restored, and in the long run much misery 
would have been avoided. Anyone who hankers after an extension 
of the system of outdoor relief under the seductive pseudonym of 
Municipal or State ‘ employment ’ will be well advised to read Sec- 
tion IV. of the first Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834. 
It is difficult to believe that anyone who has mastered that most 
informing document can have any desire to return to the condition of 
things which is there disclosed. Whole parishes bankrupt ; land thrown 
out of cultivation by the burden of rates; landlords and farmers 
involved in a common ruin, and the independent labourer, in many” 
parts of the country, almost extinct. Such is the picture painted by 
the Commissioners. And while many classes suffered, no class was 
benefited ; least of all the class in whose supposed interests this vast 
system of national extravagance was sanctioned and maintained. 
The Report of 1834 teems with evidence of the misery and demoralisa- 
tion brought upon the working classes, alike upon those who were and 
those who were not in receipt of relief. But it would be tedious to 
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labour a point which is admitted by all whose opinion is entitled to 
* consideration. It is not easy to understand how any educated person 
with such evidence staring him in the face can be found willing to 
embark upon an experiment which would necessarily reproduce many 
of the worst features of the old Poor Law. 

But within the last century we have had practical experience of 
another experiment even more pertinent to the present discussion. It 
is small wonder that the Socialist party should be anxious to bury in 
oblivion the fiasco of the Ateliers Nationaux of 1848. It is perfectly 
true, as Mr. Wilson insisted in moving the second reading of his Bill 
on the 13th of March, that between the circumstances of to-day in 
England and the circumstances of °48 in Paris, no precise parallel 
exists. 

Mr. Llewellyn Smith, in his valuable Report to the Board of Trade 
on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Unemployed,’ emphasises 
the same point : 

It should, however, be distinctly understood that the state of Paris at the 
time, the acuteness of the industrial and political crisis, the supposed “nééessityy 
of doing something at once on a large scale for political, no less than economic 
reasons, and the jealousies and intrigues of opposing parties both within and 
without the Provisional Government, were all factors in the situation which 
tended to make difficult, if not impossible, the execution of any carefully planned 
scheme. 


But while allowing full weight to these considerations, it is none 
the less necessary to insist that the essential principle of Mr. Wilson’s 
Bill and of the experiment tried with such disastrous results in 1848 
are not merely similar but identical. 

This being so, it may be worth while to describe with some care 
the history of that instructive episode. Glib reference is constantly 
made to it both by writers and speakers, but the details are very 
. imperfectly apprehended, and are not indeed very easily accessible. 

In France, as in England, the first half of the nineteenth century 
was a period of rapid and far-reaching economic change. The 
application of steam to manufactures had revolutionised the face of 
the industrial world. The handworker had succumbed in the economic 
struggle with machinery. Even in France the self-sufficing household 
was tending to disappear ; the factory was raising its ungainly head, 
and industrial concentration was beginning. No great economic 
revolution can be effected without grievous suffering to the weakest 
economic class. Political wisdom may perhaps avail to mitigate 
its severity. Can it hope altogether to avert it? But economic 
suffering was not confined to France ; the pressure was infinitely more 
severe in England. Nor had the Parisian oweriers any monopoly of 
error. The English working classes—or many of them—sought 
in a Charter whose ‘ points’ were exclusively political a remedy for 

2 C. 7182, 1893. 
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distress‘ which was primarily economic. Fortunately for ourselves, 
there were statesmen in England who accurately diagnosed the 
nature of the disease. While France was heading towards: the 
Socialist revolution, Sir Robert Peel was producing a series of masterly _ 
budgets which knocked the bottom out of Chartism. In England 
economic remedies were applied to the cure of economic disease. In 
France the political Republicans who overthrew the ‘ Bourgeois 
Monarchy ’ found themselves immediately confronted by the doctrine 
of droit au travail. For many years past the Salons had been dis- 
cussing Saint-Simon and Fourier, and not a few fantastic experiments 
were the result. But Saint-Simon and Fourier had preached to an 
audience comparatively select. Louis Blanc preached to the masses, 
and from him the Parisian citizen learnt of his right to work at the 
hands of the State. This was the doctrine which supplied the driving 
power of the Revolution of 1848. But for Louis Blanc and the 
Socialists the agitation would probably have begun and ended with 
a further instalment of political reform, another change of ministry, 
and a riot in the streets of Paris. That revolt deepened into revolu- 
tion was due in part, no doubt, to the procrastination of the Govern- 
ment—always a day too late—partly to the pusillanimity of Louis 
Philippe, partly to the narrow basis of the Orleans Monarchy, but 
most of all to the stress of economic conditions, and to the fact that 
inflammable doctrines were persistently preached to masses of the un-: 
employed. The differences of policy between two greedy sets of place- 
hunters were too subtle for the working men of Paris; but in the 
droit au travail there was something definite and tangible, a principle 
which starving men could without difficulty apprehend. 

The true meaning of the February Revolution was thus rapidly 
unfolded. 

On the abdication of Louis Philippe an attempt was made to save 
the crown for his grandson the Comte de Paris, with the Duchess of 
Orleans as Regent. But the mob made short work of the partisans of 
the Bourgeois Monarchy; ‘the right of regency,’ declared. Ledru 
Rollin, ‘ belongs only to the sovereign people’ ; the claims of Orleanists 
were pushed aside, and a Provisional Government, under Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, and others, was hastily set up. 

From the first we can discern two elements in the new Govern-| 
ment: the political Republicans represented by Lamartine, and the 
Socialists led by Louis Blane. The brief story of the Second Republic 
consists in the struggle between them for supremacy. Lamartine 
regarded the Republic as an end in itself. ‘Other forms of govern- 
ment are states of tutelage, confessions of the eternal minority of 
peoples, imperfections in the sight of philosophy, humiliations in the 
sight of history.’ But it was not. for this that the Parisian artisan 
had taken off his coat. To him and his leaders the Republic meant 
the advent of a Socialist millennium. 
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It has always been my opinion (wrote Louis Blanc)* that the Republican 
form of government is not the sole object to be aimed at, even by politicians of 
the Republican school, if their love for the commonwealth be sincere and dis- 
interested. . . . I believed then, as I do now, that the chief end to be kept 
in view is to enable the worker to enjoy the fruit of his work ; to restore to the 
dignity of human nature those whom excessive poverty degrades ; to enlighten 
those whose intelligence from want of education is but a dim, vacillating lamp 
in the midst of darkness ; in one word, to enfranchise the people by endeavour- 
ing to abolish this double slavery—ignorance and misery. 

Admirable sentiments! But observe their translation into 
action. Louis Blanc himself was an evolutionary Socialist ; his ulti- 
mate object was to replace private by public property : to ‘ nationalise ’ 
all the instruments of production. But he meant to reach his goal 
gradually by means of State-supported co-operative workshops. For 
his followers this method was too slow. The Parisian artisans were 
out of work ; their families were starving ; to them the Republic meant 
the droit au travail or nothing ; they demanded immediate employment 
at the hands of the State. 

The Provisional Government had no option but to accede to the 
demand. Shoals of Proclamations were issued from the Hotel de 
Ville, which during these days was the real centre of government 
in Paris. One declared that ‘a retrograde Government has been 
overturned by the heroism of the people of Paris’; another decreed 
the establishment of the Republic; but far the most significant was 
the following : ‘ The Government of the French Republic engages’ to 
guarantee the subsistence of the workman by his labour. It engages 
to guarantee work to all citizens.’ (February 25, 1848.) 

The doctrines of Louis Blanc had verily come home to roost. 
It was all very well for the Government to guarantee work to all 
applicants ; but how was the guarantee to be fulfilled ? The answer 
to this question was contained in the following proclamation 
- (February 28) : 

From Wednesday, March 1, important works will be organised. at different 
points.. All workmen who wish to take part in them should apply to one of the 
mayors of Paris, who will receive their applications and direct them without 
delay to the different workyards. 


WorxkMEN oF Panis, 

You wish to live honourably by labour; all the efforts of the Provisional 
Government will, you may rely on it, be directed to assist you in the accomplish- 
ment of that wish. The Republic has a right to expect, and it does expect, 
from the patriotism of all its citizens that the example it gives may be followed. 
In that manner the extent of the works may be increased. Let labour, there- 
fore, everywhere resume its wonted activity. Workmen, after victory, labour 
is a fine example which you have to give to the world, and you will give it. 


We shall see how these exalted expectations were fulfilled. 

* Quoted by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, to whose brilliant work, Revolution and 
Reaction in Modern. France, I wish to acknowledge—not for the first time—my 
obligations. 
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The prescribed method of procedure for obtaining admittance 
to the ‘ workshops ’ was as follows. The workman had first to procure 
from his landlord a certificate that he had resided for six months in 
Paris ; this certificate had then to be visaed by the police, and finally 
to be exchanged at the mairie for a ticket of admission to the ‘ work- 
shops.’ But no ‘ workshops’ were in existence. 


These sot-disant Ateliers Nationaux turned out to be not workshops, but 
certain works that might happen to be going on ; and the only works that were 
either in hand or in prospect were such as never belonged, or could belong, to 
an atelier. They were nothing but earthworks to the number of half a dozen at 
most, in opposite quarters of Paris, such as the filling up the Champ de Mars 
: . the levelling the new Place de L’Europe on the north-west extremity 
of Paris, the embanking a portion of the riverside at La Gare on the south-east, 
with the repair and reconstruction of some small portions of the suburban 


highways.*. 


Such works were not only grotesquely unsuitable for unemployed 
artisans, but ridiculously inadequate as a means of relief for the 
prevailing distress. Some 6000 men found employment in this way, 
but the number of applicants for work still continued to rise rapidly. 
Tickets of admission were issued by the mayors, but no work could be 
found, and the mairies were consequently thronged night after night 
by a crowd of workmen, disappointed by the fruitless search for 
work, ‘ tired, starving, and discontented.’ The inevitable happened. 
The Government, unable to fulfil its promise of work, felt constrained 
to provide pay without work. The mayors were authorised to pay to 
any applicant 1.50 francs a day ‘ on the production of a ticket showing 
that there was no vacancy for him in the national works.’ The rate 
of pay on the works was 2 francs a day. Consequently, as Emile 
Thomas points out,’ ‘the workman made the following simple cal- 
culation and made it aloud: “ The State gives me 30 sous for doing 
nothing, it pays me 40 sous when I work, so I need only work to the 
extent of 10 sous.” This was logical.’ The number of applicants 
rose not unnaturally with ever-increasing rapidity, and the mob 
became a serious menace to public order. The Government were at 
their wit’s end. 

The situation was saved, for the moment, by a young chemist, 
Emile Thomas. He proposed a scheme by which a semi-military 
organisation should be applied to the unemployed, and the adminis- 
tration of relief should be centralised. The Minister of Public Works— 
M. Marie—was only too eager to adopt any suggestion which seemed 
likely to relieve the situation, and to save the capital from impending 
anarchy: Thomas was appointed Director of the Ateliers Nationaus, 
and was, established in the Royal villa of Mongeau, where elaborate 


* Quarterly Review, June 1850. 
5 Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux, quoted in Report on Agencies and Methods for 
Dealing with the Unemployed. Board of Trade Labour Department, 1890. 
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offices were opened, and where the unemployed army was mobilised. 
The applicants were divided into companies each about 900 strong ; 
each company was subdivided into four lieutenancies, containing 
224 men and a lieutenant ; each lieutenancy into four brigades, con- 
sisting of fifty-five men and a brigadier; while each brigade was divided 
into five squads. The squad, consisting of ten men and an officer, 
was thus the unit of the organisation. The companies were under 
the command of cadets appointed, like the lieutenant, by the Director, 
but the brigadiers and chiefs of squads were elected by the men. 
A regular schedule of pay was drawn up for officers and men. The 
cadets received five francs a day, the lieutenants four, brigadiers 
three, and the foremen (or escowadiers) two and a half francs a day of 
work, one and a half francs for a no-work day. The men themselves 
were paid at the rate of two francs for a working day, and one franc 
for a non-working day. 

The non-working days—as will readily be imagined—soon 
vastly to outnumber the working days; by the 15th of March the 
scheme was costing 20,000 francs a day, and on the 16th it was‘deenied’ 
advisable still further to reduce the non-workers’ pay. Emile Thomas ’ 
seems to have done his part of the work with considerable success ; 
but although he could organise the applicants into companies and 
squads, and could thereby somewhat diminish the chances of fraud 
and disorder, neither he nor anyone else could provide them with 
work. But the stream of applicants showed, not unnaturally, no 
sign of dwindling. By the 21st of March 30,000 men had been 
enrolled ; by the middle of April there were over 60,000; and before 
the end of May 115,000. Someone in derision proposed that they 
should be employed to bottle off the Seine. But gradually it seems to 
have begun to dawn upon the thrifty citizens of France that there was 
no special reason why they should be taxed in order to provide doles for 
the workless artisans of Paris. Moreover, industry was becoming 
seriously dislocated. The ranks of the ‘ unemployed ’ were swollen by 
deserters from the factories actually at work. Even a franc a day in 
the form of a gratuity proved attractive to some who were previously 
in regular employment. A prolongation of the fantastic experiment 
threatened France with industrial chaos if not with economic ruin. 
Moreover, the back of the Government was stiffened by the result of 
the elections which took place in May. 
On the 23rd of that month the Director was suddenly ordered to 

substitute task for day work, to draft some of the applicants into the 
Provinces, and summarily to dismiss all unmarried men under twenty- 
five years.of age who declined to enlist in the army, and all those who 
refused to work at their own trade under private employers. Thomas 
declined to be responsible for the results of this sudden change of front, 
He was consequently superseded and deported to Bordeaux, and on 
the 21st of June a proclamation in the above sense was issued. The 
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workmen loudly protested against the Decree, but their protests were 
unheeded, and on the 23rd a terrible insurrection broke out in the 
streets of Paris. The city was declared to be in a state of siege; 
General Cavaignac was appointed Dictator, and after three days of 
hard fighting the insurrection was at last stamped out in blood. Ten 
thousand insurgents were killed, 12,000 were taken prisoners. It was 
a ghastly lesson, but by learning it Paris was saved from a Socialist 
revolution. In destroying Socialism, however, the Republic of 48 
had destroyed itself. Before the end of the year Prince Louis Napo- 
leon was elected by an overwhelming majority to the Presidency of 
the Republic ; four years later he transformed the Presidency into an 
hereditary Empire. 

Can it be seriously contended that the story of the Ateliers 
Nationauz, thus briefly summarised, has no moral for the student of 
contemporary politics in England? The party at present in office con- 
tains, like the French Republicans of ’48, two distinct elements: the 
political Liberals, apostolical successors of the Manchester School ; and 
the Social Democrats, whoregard with undisguised impatience the out- 
worn formulas of doctrinaire Liberalism and look forward to the speedy 
realisation of a Social millennium. In the intermediate stage before 
we reach that millennium, the doctrine of the droit au travail is ap- 
parently destined to play a conspicuous part. The lessons taught to 
the Parisian artisan by Louis Blane have been taken to heart by the 
out-of-work labourers of England and their more extreme representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. The consequences of his teaching 
are conveniently ignored. It is easy to affirm that the conditions 
under which the experiment of the Ateliers Nationauc was tried vitiate 
any argument which can be drawn from it. Nobody suggests that 
the circumstances of ’48 are likely to repeat themselves in the England 
of 1908. But it is none the less important to insist that the Parisian 
experiment failed primarily, not by reason of the circumstances, but 
because it- was based upon a principle or pretension which is radically 
and fundamentally false. The State may, of course, at its discretion, 
bestow upon its citizens any legal rights it can invent. But no citizen 
can demand employment from the State on the basis of a ‘ natural 
right’ to work. To admit, still more to proclaim, such a ‘ right’ can 
lead only to political confusion and economic disaster. 

People who talk loudly about the duty of the State to provide 
work for the unemployed should be invited, in the first place, to forth 
some definite conception of what the State is, and, in the second, to 
realise the sole conditions upon which labour can be employed. I am 
aware that thé science of Political Economy is entirely out of fashion, 
and that its ‘laws’ have been consigned to a planetary exile. I have 
no apprehension that the exile will be permanent; and. the more 
it is prolonged the more signal, I am convineed, will be the ultimate 
revenge of the ‘dismal science.’ John Stuart Mill in particular is 
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regarded as an economic fossil. But.it is—in one sense—as true to-day 
as it was sixty years ago that ‘ industry is limited by capital,’ or, in 
other words, that you cannot set labour in motion without recourse 
to the proceeds of past labour and abstinence. States and munici- 
palities as a rule possess no capital of their own ; if they want capital, 
it must be drawn from the pockets of the taxpayer or the ratepayer. 
But every penny which the Public Authority takes out of the citizen’s 
pocket in the shape of taxes or rates diminishes pro rata his power 
to.set labour in motion ; and, things being as they are, there is at least 
a strong presumption that the capital will be withdrawn from ‘ pro- 
ductive,’ and will, in the hands of the Public Authority, be devoted 
to ‘ unproductive,’ expenditure. * 

You cannot (as Mr. Harold Cox put it in the Debate on the Address) * spend 
money for the benefit of the unemployed without throwing other people out of 
employment. One sovereign will not pay for two sets of wages... . . Unless 
you have work for the unemployed which the nation really wants done, it is a 
national waste to start it. But the Labour party asks, not that work may be 


done, but that an excuse may be found for paying wages. . . . The Socialist 
right to work means the right of one man to take another man’s job. 


The argument is unanswerable; but Mr. Harold Cox is an un- 
diluted individualist, and as such is only too likely to share the fate 
of the pelican in the wilderness. Even Socialists however may be 
induced to listen to a warning which comes from so ardent a sym- 
pathiser as Mr. J. A. Hobson. Writing in the Manchester Guardian on 
the 13th of March, Mr. Hobson said : 

The notion prevalent in certain Socialist quarters that any unemployed worker 
should be at liberty to call upon his municipality fo find him work in his own 
trade at the union rate of wages cannot, of course, be seriously entertained. 
Such a proposal, were it otherwise feasible, would soon empty the.factories and 
workshops, workers becoming unemployed in order to qualify for easier and 
securer jobs under the municipality. This would be disastrous not merely to 
the public purse and the private character, but to Socialism itself, for it would 
signify a great socialistic experiment with the least efficient material, drawn 
from the weakest and least organised trades, and the failure would be signal and 
complete. 


Coming from such a quarter such an argument cannot be lightly 
set aside. Most sober and detached thinkers will indeed regard it 
as no less unanswerable than that of Mr. Cox. 

It may be objected that I have been quick to expose the fallacies 
and dangers involved in a particular remedy for the disease of un- 
employment, but slow to suggest an alternative method of treat- 
ment. But the discussion of the general question is not within the 
scope of this article. I am concerned with only one aspect of it. 
We are confronted to-day by a clear and specific demand for the 
recognition of the doctrine of droit au travail. Political memories are 


5,;House of Commons, January 30, 1908. 
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notoriously short, and my object has been, therefore, to recall the 


events of the February Revolution in Paris, and to expose the disastrous — 
consequences which attended even a temporary recognition of that 
doctrine. The recent recrudescence of the problem of unemployment 
is, I believe, due primarily, if not exclusively, to three or four factors 
which in one form or another will be found to have been present 
whenever the problem has reached an acute stage : large Government 
expenditure of an unproductive character, a relaxation in the rigour - 
of Poor Law administration, temporary industrial dislocation, and 
the multiplication of philanthropic agencies. But to extravagance 
in national finance must be added still more serious extravagance 
in local finance. If the growth’ of national expenditure is serious, 
that of municipal expenditure is alarming. Of late some check 
has been imposed upon ambitious local administrators; but there 
is only too much reason to fear that, with easier monetary conditions, 
municipal borrowings on a large scale will recommence. Closely 
connected: with local extravagance is the factor of lax Poor Law 
“administfation, the significance of which can be missed by no serious 
student of the social problems of to-day. If the examples set at 
Poplar and elsewhere were to be at all generally followed, we should 
be face to face with a situation to which there has been no parallel in 
this country since 1834. A more delicate point remains to be touched. 
It is an ungracious task to cast a stone at those who are working 
with unselfish devotion in the sacred cause of charity, but it is difficult 
to resist the conviction—a conviction obviously shared by Mr. John 
Burns—that the multiplication of philanthropic agencies is a pheno- 
menon to be closely watched in the interests of social hygiene. Some 
such agencies are above reproach ; but discretion is not always pro- 
portionate to zeal, and it is beyond question that some charitable 
institutions unfortunately tend to exaggerate and intensify the evils 
which they are désigned to mitigate. There is at least a substratum 
of truth in old Fuller’s caustic criticism on the monasteries : ‘ These 
abbeys did but maintain the poor which they made.’ 

The doctrines on which, in this paper, I have endeavoured to 
lay stress, are, I am conscious, terribly old-fashioned, and to many 
whom I should be anxious to conciliate they may seem unnecessarily 
hard and unsympathetic. But i¢ is sometimes necessary to insist 
on stern truths. In a problem which like that of ‘ unemployment’ 
makes an appeal so direct and so piteous to the best feelings“of 
humanity, the temptation to the economic short cut appears, at times, 
irresistible. But those who have had the most intimate practical 
experience in dealing with this and kindred problems are least inclined 
to yield to the temptation, and most persistently determined to trudge 
steadily along the dull and uninviting high road of economic 
orthodoxy. 

J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 


Propte have been saying-to me for years ‘ After all, your prophecies 
are coming true!’ Developments have not been quite on the lines 
I framed, nor as one great organisation. In this Review of September 
1895 I wrote : ‘ Lord Salisbury, while approving of some parts of the 
scheme, thinks they are much more likely to be carried out. as. separate 
entities than in a concentrated and as a perfect whole, which is. my 
object.” I do not, however, despair, for some day the man will come 
along who will weld into homogeneous unity all those ideas which 
I have advocated under the term Pan-Britannicism, some of which 
are already in active existence and all of which could be coalesced 
into a great Racial Festival. Pan-Britannicism is what? It is the 
propagation of Federation on clanship lines, outside of political and 
commercial interest. It is the propagation of Federation on those 
loose but effectual principles which kept Greek kinship ardent and 
alive for hundreds of years though there was no formal bond of alliance. 
Upon this unwritten but common understanding the enemy who 
picked a quarrel with one Greek city or one Greek colony had to 
reckon with all the Greek communities scattered along the Mediter- 
ranean sea board. Like one man they sprang to arms, and the cause 
was sacred. The Greek Olympic Games were the outward symbol of 
this racial loyalty and cohesion. With the full sympathy of that far- 
sighted man, James Knowles, I advocated in this Review athletic 
contests, intellectual contests, and a universal anniversary day for the 
Empire, all of which have come to pass; and there were other things 
advocated which have not been accomplished, but which are on their 
way. This is an electric age, and another decade or fifteen years 
will either see the other things accomplished, or the British Empire 
disunified. 

I include under the Pan-Britannic Movement the United States 
of America, for it is the greatest of all the Colonies sprung from the 
Isles of the West. Some of my readers may smile, but I shall not 
argue the point, for facts all point to the truth that the American 
of the United States becomes more English than he was born; and 
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that through language, through literature, through laws, and through 
a rapidly increasing social intercourse with Great Britain, Anglo- 
Saxon ideas and feelings will be more apt to predominate in the 
United States than those having any other racial origin. The con- 
stitution of the United States contains the principle of Magna Charta 
and of every subsequent declaration of political and religious liberty 
in the Mother Country. It may be. regarded as certain that, what- 
ever happens, the English-speaking man is going to dominate the 
United States, and the more non-English people come into the country 
the more will the dominating English speakers feel themselves bound 
to make common cause with those who speak the English language 
outside the political and geographical boundaries of the great republic 
across the Atlantic. There is irrefragable proof that the fusion 
of races working on the American Continent is pouring forth 
English-thinking and English-speaking men who may bear un-English 
names. 

Exactly ‘the same thing is going on in this Metropolis, all over the 
Home Isles and the self-governing Colonies, and the other dominions 
of Britain ; and unlike the Chinese, they never desire to return to 
their own country, but out-English us. Some writers and speakers 
call this Cosmopolitanism, but I call it Pan-Britannicism, for we are 
absorbing the world. 

We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake. 


Now all these things are written from the Greek point of view of 
unity, which was racial. 

At the original Olympic games, only freeborn Greeks were allowed 
to compete, but in the present modern revival of them, the first of 
which was held in Athens in 1896, there is no racial, no language, no 
birth disability. It is purely a hybrid, babel, gathering. It is neither 
Greek nor is it that Pan-Britannic Olympic gathering for the people 
of the British Empire and other English-speaking countries which 
I have advocated before, and after, Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
assembled his International Athletic Congress at Paris in 1894. These 
mis-called Olympic games are nothing more nor less than a side show 
to the Franco-British Exhibition. I have, however, some consola- 
tion, for I hope that the experience there gained by Lord Desborough, 
who was one of my original supporters, and his associates will enable 
him and the British Olympic Association to put into shape my 
Pan-Britannic idea. I have assurance of this, for the Secretary of 
the Olympic Association, when asking me for my support in carrying 
out the athletic games now going on at Shepherd’s Bush, pointed out 
that the experience now being obtained ‘ will render the organisation 
of Pan-Britannic festivals in the future a much easier task, both by 
stimulating interest in such gatherings and by providing experience 
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of organisation. I hope, therefore, we may have your support-in the 
carrying out of the Olympiad of 1908.’ 

It is certain that the Stadium will have to be used for something, 
but in the meantime our colonial brethren are saying that it is evident 
the Briton at home prefers the Continental to them. I do. not know 
_ how far the widespread discussion in the Press.of my English speaking 
Olympic games scheme inspired Baron de Couvertin, but under the 
circumstances I cannot accept the honour which Truth and many 
other organs have conferred on me that I am ‘the great proposer of 
that athletic orgy, the revived Olympic games.’ 

Why bother about the foreigner? Mr. C. B. Fry, than whom 
perhaps, on account of his all-round excellency in sport, no one is 
better able to express a sound opinion, puts my view in another way. 
He says : 

A revival of the Olympic Games:has small chance of being successful anywhere 
except in Britain, in one of the greater British colonies, or in the United States 
of America ; for nowhere else in the world are the athletic ‘ events’ which form 
the programme, and the necessary organisation and administration, sufficiently 
well understood. The first modern Olympic Games, at Athens were really a 
muddle and a failure except as a kind of bombastic show ; the second were 
better, but still unsatisfactory. The Olympic Games held in, Paris were a pure 
farce, as the arrangements were inadequate, and the competitions next. door 
to valueless. It is possible that we may make a success of the.affair this year in 
England; but the undertaking is perilously colossal, and. the inherent difficulties, 
which look bad enough on paper, become worse in actual execution. Personally 
I beliove there would be greater success achieved and better ends served by 
aiming, not at a world-wide, but at a Pan-Britannic, Olympia. The reasonable 
function of the Olympia idea is to. foster nationalism ; ag a means to cosmo- 
politan understanding it is of doubtful value. 


However, we shall see. 
At the conclusion of one of my articles on the Pan-Britannic 
movement in this Review I wrote : 


Let me say that I think much might be done with cricket as an informal 
link between Englishmen in all partsof the Empire. I have often thought that 
an imperial cricket tournament could be arranged, including a South African 
and an Australian team, on the same principle as are now played the English 
inter-county contests. This tournament should not take place oftener than 
every four years, so as not to interfere too much with our county cricket, and 
tax too greatly colonial financial backing. 


Well, within the last few months this Imperial cricket proposal 
is well to the fore, with the approval of the M.C.C. and nearly all the 
county cricket committees. Its chief propagandist is another old 
Pan-Britannic supporter, Mr. Abe Bailey, the millionaire of Johannes- 
burg. Mr. Bailey, with the support of the chief cricketing authorities 
in England and South Africa, wants an Imperial triangular contest 
next year between a home, a South African, and an Australian team. 
This arrangement may do for next year, but I have pointed out in 
the Press quite recently that by the time another cricket Olympiad 
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comes round in four years, there may be other first-class English- 
speaking teams in the field, and that such a tournament may break 
down of its own weight. Cricket is growing rapidly in popular favour 
in all parts of the Empire and in America. Last year I was in some 
of our tropical African Colonies, and it was astonishing to see what 
the black man could do in the field, and with the bat and the ball. 
Under the leadership of Prince Ranjitsinhji, to use the name by 
which that Indian cricketer is known to the public, there is no knowing 
what a team the Indian States may produce in the next few years, 
In America and Canada the game is coming on. The following 
extract from a letter from Philadelphia by a competent authority, 
dated the 15th of April, is interesting, and bears out my contention 
that in the future we must look beyond the confines of this island, 
Australia, and South Africa for championship form : 


Americans have played cricket for nearly seventy years, the game having 
been introduced into the United States about 1840, when some English mill 


hands ‘formed two clubs on the outskirts of Philadelphia, the city founded in ~ 


1683 by William Penn. America’s great national game of baseball developed 
shortly after this, being evolved from the old English game of ‘ rounders,’ still 
popular in the north. The American college football is also the outgrowth of 
an English game, resulting when the Rugby game was introduced in the American 
Universities thirty years ago. 

Cricket was the first to arrive. Although the game has been played in 
Philadelphia for almost a century, and international matches were played with 
Canada as early as 1844, it was not until 1880 that any strong organisation was 
formed. In that year the first contest for the Halifax Cup was held, and the 
‘ Young Americans’ won it rather easily. 

The United States cricketers play an annual match with an official eleven 
from the Dominion of Canada, and of the thirty-nine matches played America 
has won twenty-five, lost twelve, and drawn two. With English or Australian 
teams the United States teams have hitherto had little success, mainly because 
only a very few men in a very limited territory played the game. In fact, most 
American teams that have toured England, and that have faced the Englishmen 
in the United States, have been composed entirely of Philadelphians. In the 
near future, however, much better results are expected. With fully ten times 
as many cricketers to draw upon, with the game spreading through all parts 
of the country, and with an inter-city competition to determine the foremost 
players, it should soon be possible to choose an all-American team that will give 
a good account of itself against all-comers. 


It is urged by those who are actively supporting the proposed 
triangular match, that not only will it be a good thing from an 
Imperial point of view, but that it is the only fair way to make an equal 
start for the championship of the English-speaking world, to have the 
first-class cricketing teams here at the same time. There could be no 
evil, perhaps much good, from next year’s proposed Imperial tourna- 
ment, especially as Lord Harris, who took the chair at the M.C.C. 
meeting when the scheme for the proposed Imperial Cricket Tourna- 
ment was discussed, has since assured me that the tournament is 
purely experimental in character, and if they come we shall have an 
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opportunity of discussing with them (that is, the South Africans and 
Australians) whether it is possible to repeat it, and, if so, under what 
arrangements. I have suggested, however, for consideration that the 
Australians are at present the champions of the English-speaking 
world, and that it would be a much simpler plan, but just as Imperial 
‘in its effect, if, now that Australia has defeated England, South 
Africans should try their fortune at the Antipodes and so on. I 
urge, in short, that the Imperial cricket principle shall be laid down 
that the championship must be regained from that part of the Empire 
where it has been won. In time, if cricket grows in popularity and 
to perfection, as it has grown in the last few years among English- 
speaking communities throughout the world, such a tournament 
as is suggested must break down of its own weight, and become a 
tiresome and overburdened competition. I hold, therefore, that the 
principle of travelling to recover the championship will be preferable 
for several reasons : on account of its simplicity ; of its non-interference 
with county cricket ; of its decentralising character, and chiefly because 
it will make more familiar to each other the outlying provinces of the 
Empire; of its Imperial educational value—breaking down pre- 
judices, out of which politicians make capital to continue ignorant 
jealousies. When I originally worked out the Pan-Britannic scheme 
I laid down the principle that minor Olympic games should take place 
in America, Australia, and Africa, as well as the greatest games of 
all four in London, on the same lines as the four Pan-Hellenic festivals 
of the ancient Greeks, the greatest of which were the Olympic Games. 
I looked forward to the time when the development of national spirit 
in America, and Australia, and Africa would not brook a command 
to come to England, though here the title deeds of the race are held, 
-every fourth year. This proposal of bringing home the championship 
would be an informal but decisive method of settling the vexed question 
where the Pan-Britannic games of the future should be held. Cricket, 
no game more so, demands the essential qualities of an athlete— 
quickness, nerve, and endurance. The contest for the championship 
alone, without any other sporting adjunct thrown in, would con- 
stitute Olympic games for the British and English-speaking race. 
Such cricket Olympic games would be, moreover, quite original to the . 
British people. 

I shall not further intrude upon the space which is at my disposal 
by alluding to the Federal opportunities presented by the different 
athletic activities, such as rowing and football, and tennis, &c., &c., all 
of which are now being utilised. 

The recent visit of the Boer football players did more to dissipate 
unworthy stories circulated in the Press, about the habits and the 
character of our fellow subjects in South Africa, than anything 
else. 

I noticed with pleasure the establishment of the Imperial Rifle 
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Contest, by the overseas edition of the Daily Mail, about which Lond 
Northcliffe wrote to me expressing a hope that ‘it will form a link 
between the Mother Country and her various dominions.’ Enough for 
the present upon the mere sporting section of the Pan-Britannic 
movement. It is in good practical hands, and I have long felt that its 
development and accomplishment is a certainty, and that my locus 
standi is but that of an occasional critic. Its future will much depend 
upon the commercial prosperity of the English-speaking nations, the 
difficulties of climate, and the increasing scientific thought of the people 
of the British Empire and of America, which may decree that some of 
our present athletic energies are waste of time which might be utilised 
in training for more serious purposes to cope with the international 
emergencies of the future. 

It. is noteworthy that the sporting section of the Pan;Britannic 
scheme has to a very large extent overshadowed the other proposals 
contained in it. As a united scheme, a reference to previous articles 
of mine will show that I urged the carrying out of a, racial festival 
which should have as its chief features an Olympic athletic gathering, 
the public announcement of the winners. of Imperial scholarships, a 
state pageant, and on the final day of the festival a general holiday 
throughout the Empire. 

With regard to the Imperial scholarships 1 wrote to Mr. Rhodes 
urging him to found them, and subsequently sent him Professor 
Hudson Beare’s comments and suggestions on the culture section of 
the scheme. Mr. Rhodes replied on his way out to South Africa 
that he could not command the money to carry out my ideas. After 
that communication I never heard from him again upon this subject, 
and I was astonished to read his last will and testament in which 
he makes provision for a large number of Imperial scholarships. 
I was still more astonished to read in the Review of Reviews an 
account of ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Will and its Genesis—a hitherto unpublished 
chapter of recent history.’ In this interesting article Mr. Stead says 
that Mr. Rhodes told him 
that when he was on the Red Sea in 1893 a thought suddenly struck him that it 
would be a good thing to create a number of scholarships tenable at a residential 
English University, that should be open to the various British Colonies. He 
proposed to found twelve scholarships every year, each tenable for three years, 
of the value of 2501. a year, to be held at Oxford. He said he had added a codicil 
to his will making provision for these scholarships, which would entail an annual 
charge upon his estate of about 10,000/. a year. 


The conversation took place in January 1895, but the inspiration 
came in 1893. Now, this was just about the date I was in communica- 
tion with him. I was so much struck by the coincidence that after 
I had read his will I inquired of one of his executors if Mr. Rhodes 
was in a finaricial position to have carried out my ideas or his own 
subsequent ones in 1893, and he said ‘No.’ At any rate there is 
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the fact that subsequently he put the culture section of the Pan- 
Britannic scheme into perpetuity in the most glorious way. I know 
Mr. Rhodes read Professor Hudson Beare’s notes on my Imperial 
scholarships suggestion, for he thanked me in his letter for sending 
them tohim. But mine was a crude scheme compared to Mr. Rhodes’, 
for he provided in his competition both for physical and intellectual 
dexterity, a true Olympic contest after the Greek model. He was 
fully conversant with all the features of my Pan-Britannic scheme. 
I sent him every particular and notice of every development, for I 
had hopes that he would be the man to carry it out by the aid of his 
great wealth. Moreover, the scheme was threshed out, month after 
month, in the newspapers of South Africa. ‘ Many people,’ says the 
newspaper South Africa of about that date, ‘ overlook the scholarship 
section of this scheme, which has been heartily approved of by our- 
selves and all the South African Press.’ I have cuttings before me 
now from all sorts of South African newspapers published about the 
end of 1892. For instance, the Cape Times had a prominent leader 
saying : ' 

We believe that the scheme will be found both feasible and attractive. In the 
section of culture it is proposed that the convenience of colonists should be met 
by selecting several centres of examination for national scholarships in science, 
arts, literature, and technical education. To this feature of the scheme no 
admirer of the ancient university system of the Mother Country can reasonably 
take exception. By college endowment the peasant lad was raised to the level 
of the peer. The endowment of study to the extent now suggested would enable 
many a young colonist, the son of his own works, to take his place in the nurseries 
of intellectual life in Europe, and to win, if the grit be in him, the highest prizes 
open to European students. Scientific and technical education have become 
factors nowadays in the problem of national supremacy. The issue of the 
commercial and industrial struggle of the world must mainly depend on the 


_ practical scientific education of the people of each nation ; and the proudest of 


us will confess that for such education the intellectual centres of Europe must 
be sought for many a year to come. Upon the athletic aspect of the scheme 
nothing need now be said. Our purpose is to bring out those special features 
which distinguish the proposed all-English festival from the Pan-Athenian, 
with which Mr. Froude compares it. The scheme has no element of political 
or commercial quackery. It makes no pretension to a federal character ; it 
leaves customs tariffs to the uncontrolled management of the legislatures severally 
interested in them. Remembering the earnestness and character of the men 
who have committed themselves either to hopelessly impracticable projects of 
federal government or of fiscal union, we can but regret our inability to discern 
the quality of reasonableness in proposals so truly admirable in spirit. Mr. 
Astley Cooper soars to no ambitious height. He offers simply a plan for the 
cultivation of English feeling and sentiment amongst English-speaking people 
all the world over, including also some tangible benefit in the way of industrial 
competition and educational encouragement. And one truly admirable feature 
in the scheme is its invitation to our American cousins to participate fully in its 
varied programme. Besides giving practical English folk an object-lesson in 
the greatness of their own extended Britain, the proposed festival might also 
give the world an object-lesson in the uniting power of a common language, 
of a common literature, and of a common political tradition. 
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Illuminating articles of this sort were continually appearing in 
all the South African papers; in fact, they made a feature of it fora 
long course of time, and it would be ridiculous to suppose that Mr, 
Rhodes’ quick and sympathetic mind was not influenced by them, 
though in the end his own scheme was quite original and characteristic 
ofthe man. Still examine it, and you will find it a blend of the features 
of my original Olympic games scheme, even to the inclusion of America, 
It remains to be seen whether the wealthy men belonging to our 
self-governing Colonies will follow Mr. Rhodes’ patriotic example; 
for what, after all, are these scholarships among so many of the youth 
of the Empire who desire and are worthy of the advantages of the 
Home Universities ? 

I cannot help thinking that I do not cherish a fond delusion when 
I express a belief that the Pan-Britannic scheme did influence Mr. 
Rhodes in making his great bequest to knit the youth of the Empire 
together. No one, however, will know the truth, but there is the fact 
that through Mr. Rhodes’ munificence an Olympic contest, on the 
true Greek principle, both of mind and body, and for moral excellence, 
takes place year by year among the youth of the British Empire and 
America. 


‘ My desire being that the students who shall be elected to the scholarships 
shall not be merely bookworms, I direct,’ says Mr. Rhodes, in his last will, ‘ that 
in the election of a student to a scholarship regard shall be had to (1) his literary 
and scholastic attainments ; (2) his fondness of and success in manly outdoor 
sports such as cricket, football, and the like ; (3) his qualities of manhood, truth, 
courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for the protection of the weak, kindliness, 
, unselfishness, and fellowship ; and (4) his exhibition during schooldays of moral 

force of character and of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his school- 
mates, for. those latter attributes will be likely in after life to guide him to esteem 
the performance of public duties as his highest aim.’ 


The Greek idea of culture was a strong mind in a strong body. 
This was the ideal man that the Greek Olympic games of old were 
designed to bring to perfection, and this was Mr. Rhodes’ object in 
laying down the conditions for his scholarship. He desired the 
British race to be strong, sane men, physically sound, morally and 
intellectually sound. From an_ athletic point of view, the annual 
inter-University sports will become more and more Olympic games 
for the cultured youth of the Empire—the youth who will shape 
the destinies of the future. # 

The term games—Olympic games—is I am afraid very misleading 
to many minds. To the majority it simply means athletic exercises. 
The Greeks, as I have already pointed out, included in their Olympic 
games other calisthenics in addition to physical. They debated, 
considered, and thought out all things appertaining to the welfare 
of the race and State. They were not only nimble footed during 
their Olympic games, but also nimble-minded. They were sports- 
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manlike with their brains, as well as brawny. It is also the pride of ~ 
Britons that in all things we are sportsmen. Political fury may rage, 
but personal friendships do not suffer. In all things we play games, 
although they may not be on an Olympic scale. The longer one 
lives comes the conviction that no one is indispensable, and he who 

_ plays only to win by as much as he can is not according to our English 
ideal. There was then a serious side to the Olympic games, though 
the Greeks had too keen a sense of humour to take themselves too 
seriously. 

Acting on this initiative I introduced into my Pan-Britannic 
scheme the suggestion that scientific, commercial and industrial 
conferences between representatives of the various provinces of the 
Empire should be held at frequent intervals, and that the results of 
their deliberations should be summarised and sent to all parts of the 
Empire as a record of progress, and containing hints for future develop- 
ment. This suggestion has only been carried out in a spasmodic way, 
though the Colonies are very busy now in exploiting their individual 
resources. I also suggested that it would be desirable, if possible, 
that selected representatives of labour from the Colonies should come 
to England, upon periodical visits, and have organised opportunities 
put within their reach to see the capacity of England in all directions 
of industrial thought and work. I also suggested that at periodic 
intervals carefully selected bodies of men representing the military 
and naval resources of the Empire, should be gathered together for 
an instructive mutual lesson. A further suggestion of mine was that 
the British Sovereign should visit periodically in state the other 
great capitals of the Enipire. 

Lord Curzon who from the beginning supported my idea, recently 
urged this point in a great Imperial speech at Birmingham, which 
I notice has subsequently been republished in this Review. All 
these things would have been included by the Greeks, if their con- 
stitution and era had been as our own, in their idea of what games 
should go on at the Olympiad. They were all exercises and recreations 
fitting them for the more serious duties of a citizen. 

Then there was the suggestion for a Great National Holiday or 
Empire Day. I submitted this proposition to the Australian Premiers’ 
Conference, held in Melbourne in March 1898—only ten years ago— 
and here is the extract from the Official Report :—‘ No. 17.—Mr. 
Astley Cooper’s suggestion for a holiday throughout the Empire, to 
be called “Constitution Day.” Resolved that the Premiers cannot 
at present see their way to adopt the suggestion.’ I will explain later 
why I wanted my suggested Imperial holiday called Constitution Day. 
Lord Rosebery, with whom I conferred upon the subject, objected 
to take any active steps to propagate the suggestion in Great Britain, 
because, as he urged, no such holiday could be imposed unless the 
country in which it is to be held itself wishes for it. The Australian 
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Premiers had already in Conference disagreed with the proposal. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier half-heartedly replied: ‘We have so many holidays 
in Canada that I do not think it advisable to have the addition of 
one more, yet, if all the other portions of the Empire agree to adopt 
your suggestion, Canada, I am sure, would not remain behind.’ Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, as Premier of Cape Colony, wrote 

I have thought a good deal about'the proposal contained‘in your note. The 
Queen’s birthday, so long as Victoria lives, would be the best day to select. 
There would be a general acceptance of it here probably. In truth, it would be 
an honoured recognition throughout the Empire of what in this country is 
already fully observed on May 24—the headship of the Sovereign. When I 
lived in England, the Queen’s birthday was known and celebrated in a few 
places in the West End of London‘only. Here it is a great public holiday—all 
places of business are closed, and ‘the day is devoted to pleasure and rejoicing 
throughout the Colony. You may count upon.me to assist in any scheme cal- 
culated to preserve and increase the sentiment of loyalty and union. The 
prospect of the endurance of the Empire is brighter now than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. 


Everybody was half-hearted about it, and the idea hung fire 
until Lord Meath and the schoolchildren took it up, and now it is a 
pronounced success, and every year likely to be a greater. It was 
a happy thought of Lord Meath to get hold of the young idea. I have 
@ communication before me now from him which concludes as follows: 
‘If “Empire Day” were simultansously celebrated in all schools 


throughout the dominion of King Edward, a step would have been 
taken which would hasten by many years the advent of that federation 
so ardently desired by many of the most enlightened and eminent 
of the statesmen of the Empire.’ 

But the Greek ideal of Olympic games for the British and the 
English-speaking race is still not complete, though there are shows, 
athletic and culture contests, and a day set apart for the honour of the 
Empire. These are but the setting and the accompaniments of the 
jewel of the casket, which should be a periodical council of the wise 
and great of the nation and the race. This you will never have for 
the British, until you have a new Imperial Constitution, and this is 
why I prefer the term ‘ Constitution Day’ to ‘Empire.Day.’ Such 
a day will commemorate not a person or an idea, but a principle or 
an act. I wish all prosperity to Lord Meath’s Empire Day, but I 
live in the hope that the people of the British Empire and America 
will jointly celebrate at some future date, in thankfulness for a great, 
Act accomplished, a Constitution Day. When that great Act is 
accomplished, then and then only will my full ideal of Olympic games 
for the English-speaking race be fulfilled. 

We are moving fast imperially and racially, and it will “ a subject 
of great surprise if the mature minds of those who are thinking im- 
perially at home, and racially in the Colonies, do not evolve from the 
provincial influences under which we manage to exist as an Empire 
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a new form of Government, of a democratic type, suitable to the 
aspirations of those younger and unconventional Britains beyond the 
seas, which are exerting an increasing influence every day upon the 
whole political thought of the Empire. I look forward with confidence 
to the day when such an Imperial Constitution and Council will have 
been produced by the political genius of the whole Empire that 
we shall be unified as one man for its maintenance, so jealous shall 
we be of our own handiwork. This Supreme Act founded upon un- 
dying principles shall be the new Olympia, the sanctuary of those 
who speak Shakespeare’s tongue ; and the chief care of the statesmen 
of the Empire shall be to punish those who are guilty of a crime 
against her, and to reward those who do anything to increase her 
splendour and glory. 
J. AstLEY Cooper. 
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THE CONFLICT OF CIVILISATIONS 
IN INDIA 


THE ordinary reader may well feel bewildered at the recent intelligence 
from India. Whatever symptoms of sedition may be produced in 
other parts of that vast region the focus is evidently in Calcutta ; 
and the slightest acquaintance with history will suffice to show that 
in no part of India have the leading classes received more favour 
from the British Government or have more to lose in the event of any 
success that might attend their agitation. Nor, indeed, was such a 
state of things foreshadowed by the earlier relations between one 
and the other : for, whatever hostility may from time to time have 
threatened the Government in Northern, Western, or Southern regions 
the Bengali leaders of the early part of last century displayed warm 
and genuine loyalty. The two most prominent men among them 
visited England at a time when the voyage entailed a far greater amount 
of trouble and expense than it does to-day ; the first of them, Ram 
Mohan Roy, having actually left his bones in England. Such men 
as these, without the formality of advisory councils, were always 
ready with useful advice when consulted, and associated freely with 
British officials. It will surely be both profitable and interesting to 
inquire into the cause of the present attitude of the successors of 
such men, at a time when they are no longer excluded from the higher 
branches of administration and participate in all the advantages 
of citizens of the British Empire. 

In a memorial addressed to the Supreme Court of Calcutta, during 
the time when the post of Governor-General was temporarily held by 
Mr. Adam, occur the following sentences : 


The natives of Calcutta and its vicinity have voluntarily entrusted Govern-" 
ment with millions of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its 
stability and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that, their property 
being so secured, their interest will be as permanent as the British power itself ; 
while, on the contrary, their fathers were invariably compelled to conceal their 
treasures in the bowels of the earth, in order to preserve them from the insatiable 
rapacity of their oppressive rulers. . . . During the last war, which the British 
Government were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, it is well 
known that the great body of natives of wealth and respectability, as well as 
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the landholders of ‘consequence, offered up regular prayers to the objects of their 
worship for the success of the British arms from a deep conviction that, under the 
sway of that nation, their improvement, both mental and social, would be pro- 
moted, and their lives, religion, and property be secured. 

Actuated by such feelings, even in those critical times which are the best 
test of the loyalty of the subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large 
proportion of their property to enable the British Government to carry into 

- effect the measures necessary for its own defence, considering the cause of the 
British as their own, and firmly believing that on its success their own happiness 
and prosperity depended. It is manifest as the light of day that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and familiar topic of discourse among 
the Hindu community of Bengal are the literary and political improvements 
which are continually going on in the state of the country under the present system 
of Government and a comparison between their present auspicious prospects 
and their hopeless condition under their former rulers.’ * 


All this and more to the same effect was the testimony to -the 
loyalty of the Bengali Hindus more than three-quarters of a century 
ago; and the names of those who signed the memorial are sufficient 
security against any suspicion of subserviency or insincerity, including, 
as they do, those of Chandercoomar Tagore, Dwarka Nauth Tagore, 
Ram Mohan Roy, Prosumnu Coomar Tagore. 

The.honour and ability of the Tagore clan are too well known for 
further illustration, while the name ot Major Ram Mohan Roy will 
ever remain a household word among the community of Bengal. If, 
now, we were to ask the further question, what has caused a change 
in the sentiments of many members of that body, we must seek it 
in events which have occurred since the year 1823 and the consequent 
alteration in the relations between the Government and the governed. 
In the year which gave birth to the memorial there were no Universities 
in India, only a Moslem College, or Madrisa ; a Bishop’s College for 
the training of Christian Ministers ; and a Hindu College for the Pundits 
of Benares. The hereditary customs and laws of the natives were 
respected and upheld; the vernacular languages of the country 
continuing to be the usual medium of education, business, and law. 

This state of things continued until the end of Lord Amherst’s 
administration, which, indeed, was too much occupied with Burma, 
Bhurtpore, and other immediate difficulties to afford much opening for 
domestic politics. The immediate successor of Amherst was the genial 
and popular Metcalfe, who preserved the attitude towards the Press 
to which Mr. Adam had given direction; and when Lord William 
Bentinck came out with Mr. T. B. Macaulay as his principal adviser, 
British India offered a ready field for all sorts of liberal reforms. Now 
that the Press was free the next matter to attract the attention of 
these philanthropists was State Education, which was then entirely 
conducted on Oriental lines, and was in fact merely in its infancy. 
The Parliamentary vote, says Mr. Marshman, of ten lacs of rupees 


1 For the full text of this memorial see an excellent article on the ‘ History of 
Journalism in India,’ by Mr. 8S. C. Sanial, in Calcutta Review, No. cel. 
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for ‘ the revival and promotion of literature, and the’ encouragement 
of learned “ nations,” ’ was interpreted in Leadenhall Street and in 
Calcutta to apply to the revival of native literature, to which it was 
exclusively applied. Mr. Adam distinguished his brief tenure of 
office by appointing a Committee of Public Instruction to suggest 
measures for the better education of the people in useful know- 
ledge, and the arts and sciences of the West. This movement was 
strengthened by a despatch from the Court of Directors, drawn up 
by Mr. James Mill, the historian of India, who had obtained an 
important position at the India House and exercised a beneficial 
influence on its counsels. The Education Department in Calcutta 
was under the control of Dr. Horace Wilson, the great champion of 
Oriental literature and institutions, and the Court was requested to 
sanction the appropriation of funds from the Parliamentary grant 
to improve the Hindu College at Benares anf the Mahomedan College 
in Calcutta, and also to establish a Hindu College at the Presidency. 
In reply to this request, the Court, at the suggestion of Mr. Mill, 
stated that, ‘in proposing to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindu and mere Mahomedan literature, the Govern- 
ment bound itself to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a 
little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder indeed 
in which utility was in any way concerned. The great end of Govern- 
ment should be, not to teach Hindu or Mahomedan learning, but 
useful learning.’ But Orientalism was still in the ascendent in 
Calcutta, and, with some trifling exceptions to save appearances, the 
funds continued to be appropriated to the studies which the Court 
had condemned. ; 

Meanwhile a predilection for English education was gaining ground 
in and around the Metropolis, and the demand for it was pressed with 
increased earnestness on the Education Board. The Board was 
divided into two hostile and irreconcilable parties—the Orientalists 
and the Anglicists—the one anxious to devote the education funds to 
the study of the Shastres and the Koran, the other to the object of 
unfolding the stores of European science to the natives through 
the English language ; and it became necessary to appeal to the Govern- 
ment. It happened that Mr. Macaulay was not only a member of the 
Supreme Council, but also President of the Board, and he denounced 
with irresistible force the continued promotion of Orientalism, as 
tending, not to support the cause of truth, but to delay the death 
of error. ‘ We are at present,’ he said, ‘a board for printing books 
which give artificial encouragement to absurd history, absurd meta- 
physics, absurd physics, and absurd theology.’ The question was 
brought to an issue on the 7th of March 1835, by the resolution 
passed by Lord William Bentinck, in which he most cordially concurred, 
that ‘the great object of the British Government ought to be the pro- 
motion of European literature and science among the natives of 
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India, and that the funds appropriated to education would be best‘ 


employed on English education alone.’ The cause of English education 
triumphed, and the language and literature of England have become 
almost as familiar to the upper ten thousand in our Indian Empire 
as the language of Rome was to the same class within the circle of her 
Empire. The name of T. B. Macaulay is justly dear to his country- 
men, to whom, by his clear and picturesque style, he became a welcome 
exponent from the vast stores of his erudition and retentive memory. 
Unhappily he added to these gifts the less admirable habits of a 
mind somewhat deficient in reflective power and apt to ignore the 
consideration of the other side of any question in which he was deeply 
interested. In his sweeping condemnation of Hindu culture he was 
condemning that with which he was entirely unacquainted, of which 
he might at least have known that it had attracted such an accom- 
plished scholar as Sir William Jones, that it had charmed many 
European thinkers, including Goethe,’ and that it had produced. forms 
of civilised society which were at that moment surrounding him in India. 
But the reputation and talents of Macaulay carried the day against 
Wilson and the Orientalists, and the fiat went forth that the national 
education of the country was to proceed in future on European lines. 
Such was the famous education resolution of 1833, which was 
to have such far-reaching and sinister effects. It has been related in 
the words of Mr. Marshman, the son of a well-known. missionary 
and himself an enthusiastic disciple of the Anglicising school. To 
them it was nothing that they were endeavouring to destroy a system 
under which the races of India had for countless generations developed 
social qualities which, though subject to human limitations and errors, 
had made them patient, submissive, frugal, and kindly to kinsfolk. 
The unsympathetic pedantry of these reformers could see nothing 
in a literature they could not enjoy and a philosophy they were 
unable to comprehend ; and for the next two generations instruction 
and public employment continued to follow European lines, and 
the democratic spirit of modern Europe influenced the administration 
of ancient communities. It was reserved for two rulers of exceptional 
originality to commence the inevitable reaction. Lord Lytton when 
Viceroy boldly condemned the uncompromising character of British 
policy in India, and did something to restore confidence in the 
governing classes ; and Lord Curzon’s University legislation has now 
supplied the instrument by which further mischief may possibly 
be arrested. Public opinion too, both in India and in England, is 
beginning to see that institutions and traditions which are the slow 
result of evolution cannot be profitably imposed by foreigners upon 
nations which have matured under other conditions. All civilised 
life has arisen from the conquest of primitive races by invaders hardier 


2 Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit Einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn’ ich, Sakontala, dich, und so ist Alles gesagt. 
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than themselves, and the gradual civilisation of the various countries 
has been affected by their moral and material circumstances. The 
British people has in this way been formed by Celtic, Teutonic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Norman elements, which the insular position of the 
country has moulded into an amalgamated whole. Christianity, 
chivalry, and democracy have combined their action, while a rigorous 
climate and a stormy ocean have kept the people active and taught 
them to depend on unremitting exertions. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that in India none of these influences can be seen at work; 
how then can it be expected that social relations and habits of thought 
and action can be maintained on the same level? The case of Japan 
affords no analogy, the envirénment and conditions of that singular 
people being altogether peculiar. Western ways may prove to be 
suited to their climate and situation ; in any case their introduction 
is not due to the policy and power of aliens, but has been deliberately 
adopted by the Japanese themselves. Elsewhere the problem is much 
the same in reverse aspect as that which is raised by the objection of 
white colonists to the introduction of Hindu immigrants into their midst. 

The Colony, we are told, is the white man’s country, and it is 
not desirable that the brown man should intrude into it polygamy 
and other institutions of which the colonists disapprove. Well and 
good; but the argument cuts both ways, and the brown man may 
as reasonably object to the intrusion into his country of the white 
man and the white man’s institutions. It may be said that the 
white man is in India by right of conquest, and that it is his duty 
to abolish things of which he disapproves, and substitute others in 
their place.- But then the people of India have never been con- 
quered; when the British Company overthrew certain usurping 
dynasties there was no national resistance, and the introduction of 
the Company’s rule was welcomed by the Emperor at Delhi and by 
the legitimate leaders, of whose opinions we have seen a sample in 
the memorial cited at the beginning of this paper. The Directors of 
the Company were so fully aware of the obligation imposed upon 
them by this acquiescence that they never attempted to destroy the 
arrangements which they found subsisting among the people ; laws 
were maintained, customs respected, religious endowments undis- 
turbed, and all interference with opinion scrupulously avoided. It 
was not until after the establishment of middle-class Liberalism in 
England that any change in this direction was observable. It was in 
1833 that the educational revolution occurred ; in the next year the 
superscription of the British monarch was put upon the coins in 
place of that of the Emperor, and other changes followed almost 
immediately. The administration of the country assuming a more 
and more democratic character, a crusade against landlords set in. 
Talukdars were suppressed in Hindustan; and the annexation of 
the Punjaub was followed by a similar policy, which led to the final 
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separation of the brothers Lawrence, Sir Henry firmly refusing to 
support the anti-landlord policy of Sir John. It is sometimes argued 
that the British, having conquered the country, are bound to abolish 
whatever they find wrong and to substitute what appears to them 
right; but this argument, not in itself very strong, is completely 
disposed of when we consider the history of the British ascendency 
in India. The inhabitants of India have never been subdued, as was 
shown above ; indeed, much of the country is still under native rule : 
and even where British influence directly prevails, the life of the people 
has continued very much what it always was. 

If, now, it should be objected that to abandon Western ideals 
and leave Oriental notions and rules of conduct to hold their course 
would be to reverse the entire policy for which the Civil Service has 
so long laboured, those who accept our solution will not shrink from 
the corollary. A glance at the history of this famous administrative 
body will show that neither has it always been actuated by the same 
policy, nor existed under identical conditions. 

That history, extending over about a period of a century and a 
half, may in fact be divided into three periods. From Clive to Wellesley 
the administration of Bengal had been, more or less, carried on by 
native instrumentality, supervised by European officers originally 
engaged for commercial ends, and anxious above all things to make 
money for themselves. When the salaries were raised and a higher 
standard of duty introduced, a great bureaucracy arose of which the 
best members, in conjunction with a few colleagues, nominally soldiers 
but practically not different from themselves, modelled and controlled 
the administration. Munro, Elphinstone, Malcolm, Metcalfe—to 
name only some of the best known—gave permanent distinction to 
all branches of Anglo-Indian politics, and acquired for themselves 
a reputation which often extended beyond Indian limits. The great 
achievements of this period may be said to have terminated with the 
annexation of the Punjaub; indeed, even before that event a con- 
siderable decline in the value of the official staff began to be observ- 
able. Without an invidious mention of names, it may be sufficient 
to note that from Bentinck onwards to the Mutiny a perfunctory and 
mechanical method of government had become almost universal, and 
the complete surprise of the events of 1857 is the best proof of the 
negligent and unintelligent manner in which affairs were conducted. 
Not only were the Members of Council and heads of departments in 
Calcutta unable to understand what was going on, but none of the 
divisional or district officers stationed in theprovinces were able to give 
information on the subject. Andso poor Lord Canning, unenlightened 
or misinformed, drifted into courses which would have ruined his repu- 
tation had he not proceeded to the scene of action as soon as it was 
possible and based his future action upon his own observation. The 
financial crisis which ensued was perhaps inevitable ; but the means 
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employed to overcome that crisis partook of the old pedantry, 
Centralisation in its most rigid form continued supreme. An official 
was sent out from the Treasury to reorganise the finances, but his 
most important step was the introduction of a tax entirely unsuited 
to the manners and habits of the people. The income tax, however 
useful it may have proved in England, only produced in India a 
maximum of trouble with a minimum of return, espionage among 
neighbours was directly encouraged, and English methods were so 
closely copied that the notices of: surcharge were headed ‘Sir or 
Madam,’ in a country where no woman of respectability lives by 
herself or has independent means. 

After the Mutiny and the extinction of the Company’s authority 
the College of Haileybury was abolished, and the question of patron- 
age once more appeared, as it had threatened to do forty-five years 
before ; but instead of Lord Grenville’s plans of vesting the nomina- 
tions in the head-masters of public schools, the Government of that 
day adopted the plan of throwing the service open to all young men 
who could give the best results in a competitive examination. 
Abstractedly considered, the plan seems hardly more rational than 
those adopted in Gilbert and Sullivan’s musical dramas, and if it 
has worked as well as it has, such success can only be due to the 
character of middle-class English youths. A few candidates have 
from time to time been natives of India, many of whom have gained 
good places in the competition by means of precocious quickness 
and a retentive memory. But even these, by virtue of their training 
at an English University, have acquired European notions, and 
they have gone out to India prepared to emulate their European 
colleagues in the application of principles unsuited to the wants of 
their fellow-countrymen. Furthermore, the very admission of such 
men was but a hypocritical concession to the Royal Proclamation of 
1858. The promise that there should be no distinction of creed or 
colour was fulfilled to the ear rather than to the hope. The result 
of this system has not been all that its supporters may have expected, 
and the unrest that India has been suffering from for some years 
cannot be attributed to any other source. The more enlightened 
the natives of India become the more they will resent what Mr. Morley 
has called ‘the Fur Coat Policy.’ Some practices and sentiments 
have, doubtless, found their way into popular life, but these have 
been due rather to the corruption of Hindu and Moslem principlés 
and have been rectified with the complete approval of the leaders of 
the people. It is surely time that the Indian Government confined 
itself to the maintenance of peace and order, leaving the people to 
work out their own salvation on their own lines. A reaction in this 
direction is already observable, and the following report taken from 
the Morning Post of the 11th of March 1908 will show how far, the 
feelings of both parties have travelled since the year 1833 : 
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Epvcation In Inp1a, 
Calcutta: March 10. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, accompanied by a deputation of the Hindu 
Religious Society, to-day presented to the Viceroy on behalf of that body an 
address, the signatures to which were representative of the States of Kishangarh, 

~ §Saitana, Rewah, Kashmir, Oubha, and Alwar, the three great shrines of Puri, 
Gaya, and Madras, and many leading cities. The address stated that the 

was a purely religious and non-political one, and emphasised the loyalty of the 
signatories to the Throne. Their main object was to secure the imparting of 
religious with secular education. 

The Earl of Minto, in his reply, sincerely weloomed the distinguished deputa- 
tion. He said that in spite of the fact that they had passed through troublous 
times the Government had good reason to recognise the loyal support which the 
orthodox Hindu community represented. Education was the greatest problem 
in India to-day, and upon its solution the future of the country largely depended. 
The question how to minister to the burning thirst for knowledge rested largely 
with such societies as that represented before him. Neutrality in religious 
questions must always remain an axiom of British rule. After advocating 
denominational hostels in connexion with colleges and schools, Lord Minto 
urged the society to obtain a hold over parents in their homes and to insist on 
their instilling into their children those principles of loyalty and religiontwhich 
they advocated. SS ne ne ne ae 
the aims of the society. REUTER. 


The contrast between this sympathetic attitude and the scornful 
repudiation of seventy-five years earlier justifies the hope that the 
balance is at last turning. In all parts of India which preserve their 
ancient civilisation Western self-sufficiency is not to prevail, but in 
those parts where no civilisation at present exists the case must 
greatly differ. 

All Anglo-Indian history shows that there have been primitive 
races in almost inaccessible jungles and wild tribes on the northern 
frontier amongst whom the fundamental necessity is the” enforce- 
ment of such order and decorum as are necessary for the safety and 
welfare of the more orderly populations upon whom they border. 
For the due management of such cases a sort of rough-and-ready 
administration has always been found necessary, and it has been best 
carried out by officers accustomed to military discipline. Classes of 
this sort must therefore be exempted from the principles which we 
have here sought to lay down. It is an old saying amongst the 
Irish that every herring must hang by its own tail; and ‘the }British 
Empire will be strong and prosperous in proportion as the pec st 
tion of each part is in the truest harmony with the evolution of its 
inhabitants. 

Should it be objected that the introduction of Oriental principles 
into Indian administration might be injurious to Imperial interests, 
it seems sufficient to answer that this could not take place so Jong as 
there was no extension in the powers of the Legislative Council. The 
constitution of British India does not resemble the parliamentary 
Vor, LXIII—No. 376 38Y 
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system which has obtained at home since the establishment of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, and the powers of the supreme Government 
are sufficient to secure the independence of the executive administra- 
tion. 

It is not the object of the writer to lay down in detail how the 
occidentalising tendency in modern India is to be arrested; it will 
be enough if he has indicated some of the dangers. One crucial 
illustration must be pretty obvious : the extremists of Young Bengal 
demand that India should have the status of a self-governing colony. 
They cannot be aware of the grave peril which is involved in such 
& false analogy. Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are virtually 
independent nations of one creed and colour, attached to the Empire 
by ties which are hardly more than sentimental ; for external defence, 
no less than for internal administration, they have to make their own 
provision. What would be the result if a similar degree of indepen- 
dence were enjoyed by India? Occupied by scores of discordant 
races, and exposed to the designs of rapacious neighbours, they would 
be compelled to raise an enormous revenue for the maintenance of 
domestic tranquillity and for national defence. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, losing its interest in the country, would be unwilling to make 
adequate exertions for the protection of India, and it might even 
become a question whether, in such altered circumstances, it would 
be worth while to do so; but so long as the guardianship of Britain 
holds good so long she must continue to perform her task to the best 
of her moral and material resources. 

H. G. Kanne. 





EQUALITY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Tae demand for religious equality in elementary schools has lately 
been pressed with new seriousness. It is not likely again to be passed 
by unnoticed. Those who oppose it have themselves contributed- 
to this change of attitude. From treating it as an amiable but im- 
practicable dream they have passed to attacking it as the most dan- 
gerous obstacle to that educational peace which all except a few fanatics 
earnestly desire. It is strange to find religious equality refused by a 
Liberal Government in deference to the supposed;will of a Liberal 
majority. It is stranger to see Nonconformists{demanding a fresh 
recognition of the principle of a State religion, and proposing 
to set up what is virtually a new Establishment differing from 
the existing Establishment only in the fact that its seat is the 
school instead of the Church, and its members the children instead 
of the parents. It is strangest of all that among those who 
ask that something less than equality shall be meted out to the 
Church of England are a majority of the bishops, a large number 
of the clergy, and the greater part of the Anglican laity, including 
many who are closely associated with ‘Church Defence.’ The Church 
of the nation, it is argued, must care for the children of the nation. 
Consequently, when the nation has shown that it does not want 
its children to be cared for in this way, the Church must change her 
methods. As she can no longer teach everybody her own creed, she 
must aim at teaching everybody something else. I am tempted to 
‘wonder why those who thus reason do not carry their capitulation 
further and apply the same principle to the churches and the services. 
It is quite true that as regards the children the nation is undenomi- 
national. But the nation is equally undenominational as regards the 
parents. It dislikes definite ideas in religion ; consequently it objects 
to creeds. It prefers something to which everyone can attach a 
meaning of his own ; consequently it welcomes Simple Bible Teaching. 
It finds its ideal in a system which leaves some hundreds of thousands 
of teachers free to treat the most difficult book in the world as 
a sort of theological lucky bag into which everybody may dip and 
expound what he thinks he has found there. It is obvious that our 
present ecclesiastical system is very imperfectly adapted to this 
state of mind. What is wanted is a religion calling itself Christian, 
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vague in its beliefs, ornate but meaningless in its services, with a 
ministry open to all and no tests for preachers. Such a religion as 
this would have a paramount attraction for the majority of Englishmen, 
and we may hereafter find equality rejected as standing in the way 
of this new Established Church. Canon Henson might then find 
fresh ground for satisfaction in the circumstance that the Ritualist 
or Evangelical minorities who still cling to their old faiths are too 
unpopular to get any share of ecclesiastical appointments, and too 
feeble to insist with any chance of success on the discredited principle 
‘ Pay all or pay none.’ Taking the present and the future into account, 
there can be no question, I think, that if we are to have equality 
we must fight for it. It will not come of itself. 

But is it worth fighting for? The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Gloucester tell us not only that it is not worth 
fighting for, but that it is not worth having even as a gift. To put 
forward a claim for absolute equality is to ‘destroy all hope of any 
settlement,’ to ‘bang, bolt, and bar the door against a Conference,’ 
It is to abandon the Church’s control over religious teaching, and 
to give the parson no right of entry into Council schools. And an 
obstinate minority has chosen to court these disasters at a moment 
when there is a better chance than there has ever been of obtaining 
* access into every school in the land ’ as well as ‘ some security as to 
the qualification of those who give religious teaching in the Council 
schools.’ It is a serious thing to insist on equality in the face of such 
warnings as these; and if equality stood for nothing more than a 
cut-and-dried theory constructed with a single eye to logical consis- 
tency, I should be quite ready to let it go. But much more than this 
is at stake. I believe that if equality goes, whatever hold the Church 
of England has, or can hope to get, on the nation will go too. On 
those who have passed beyond childhood that hold is notoriously 
weak even now. We are asked to weaken it farther by giving up 
the children. Some weeks back a great deal was made of a supposed 
admission of the Bishop of Birmingham’s—that parents, if left to them- 
selves, would choose undenominational teaching for their children; 
and, as commonly happens, his correction has had far less circulation 
than the original error. What he really said was that parents, if left 
to themselves, would choose the established teaching whatever that 
might be. If Church of England teaching were offered them by the 
State in all elementary schools, they would in most cases choose that; 
if undenominational teaching be offered them by the State, they 
will choose that. This is the natural and reasonable thing for them 
to do. They have in the first instance a general notion that children 
should be taught some religion. They do not greatly feel the want 
of it for themselves, but they think it well that what gives other 
people, some even among their acquaintance, a good deal of satisfaction 
should at least be offered to their children. If they are further asked 
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what religion they would like their children taught, they will say, - 
in most cases, the religion taught in the school—or, in the language of 
the children, ‘ teacher’s religion.’ If they say this now, when all forms 
of religious teaching have in theory a claim on the rates, they will say 
it only more firmly, and more as a matter of course, when ‘ teacher’s 
_ religion ’ becomes the one religion that the State pays for and probably 
the one religion that the State allows its servants to teach. When 
parents are not greatly drawn in any other direction, the direction 
suggested to them by the State will be the one they will follow, and 
the State cannot give a plainer suggestion than by establishing in 
every public elementary school a specific form of religious teaching. 
To counsel the abandonment of the claim to equality is to ask the 
Church to acquiesce in the withdrawal from her influence of the coming 
generations. 

But what virtue is there in equality to prevent this disaster ? 
There is this. The influence of the State is no longer exerted in favour 
of any one form of religious teaching. The parent is left to his own 
unfettered choice between various forms. Either he will have no pre- 
disposition for one form over another, or he will have a predisposition 
founded on personal preference. In the first case all religions will start 
fair. Chance or zeal may give one or other an advantage as- regards 
the degree of favour shown it by the parents, but this is inevitable in 
a world where accident and individual energy play so_large a part. 
In the second case the determining consideration will be the parent’s 
wish, and this is all that we need concern ourselves with. If that . 
wish is for simple Bible teaching, no one has any right, no one ought 
to have any wish, to say it nay. This is my answer to the very fair 
question asked by the Bishop of Gloucester in the Representative 
Church Council, There were many, he said, in the Council who 
earnestly desired to pay for all the religious teaching in elementary 
schools. There were others who had never concealed their desire 
for the system whereby the State paid for no religious education 
but gave opportunity for all. He would like to ask those who were 
anxious to see that system carried out whether, if the other alternative 
was offered to them and the State paid for all, they would accept it. 
Speaking for myself I certainly would. I am a firm believer in what 
‘ is called by some the secular solution and by others State neutrality. 
I am convinced that the State never touches religion except to injure 
it. However good its intentions may be, the result is determined by 
forces which are not under its control. The occasional exceptions 
to this law are only exceptions in appearance. The State never 
does good to religion, but where a Church is established it may occa- 
sionally save it from doing harm to itself. But questions of this 
kind relate to expediency, not to principle. I desire to see the State 
altogether dissociated from the teaching of religion because I believe 
that religion would benefit by the change. If the contrary can be 
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shown, if I can be convinced that a system of concurrent endowment 
would be good for religion, I know of no reason why I should reject it. 
On the other hand, that all religions should stand on the same footing, 
so far as the action of the State goes, is a matter not of expediency 
only, but of principle. As such it admits neither of concession nor of 
compromise. Provided, however, that equality is secured it is a 
secondary question in what way it is secured. No man has—to my 
thinking—any right to call himself an advocate of equality who is 
not prepared to go this length. He may prefer concurrent endow- 
ment, just as I prefer State neutrality. But if equality is to him a 
matter of principle he must stand by it at all costs and accept it in 
any shape. The concurrent endowment man must be ready to accept 
secularism, just as the secularist must be ready to accept concurrent 
endowment, supposing that he cannot get equality at any less price. 
Each is free to dislike the form of equality desired by the other, 
but each must be prepared to accept the alternative solution rather 
than put up with inequality. I quite agree with the Bishop of 
Southwark that the demand for equality is often stated in a very 
misleading way. What we ought to ask for is not equality between 
schools but equality between kinds of teaching. It does not mean 
that Churchmen are to keep Church schools to themselves and to 
have an equal share in the management of Council schools. It was 
this element of inconsistency that gave some recent speeches in the 
Representative Church Council a curious air of unreality. When 
the Bishop of Birmingham accepted the Dean of Canterbury’s amend- 
ment, and substituted ‘so far as possible’ for ‘ absolute,’ I fancy a 
good many of the members hoped that equality ‘so far as possible’ 
might stand for equality so far as it makes for Churchmen. I believe 
this hope to be altogether, baseless. Equality, when we get it, will mean 
freedom to give various forms of religious teaching in the same school, 
whether at the cost of the State or at the cost of the denomination. 
The majority of Churchmen will I hope in the end be satisfied with 
this. Religion will mean the religious lesson. Churchmen who wish 
for;more than this—who desire ‘ atmosphere ’ as well as teaching— 
must be prepared to put their hands deeper into their pockets and 
contract out. 

What is it, then, that makes equality, which is in itself so simple 
and obvious a right, an object of such general hostility? With some 
‘ Liberal ’ Churchmen the explanation is that they dislike a particular 
variety of religious teaching which they think likely to flourish 
under equality. Under equality the battle will be to the zealous: 
the kingdom of the school will be like the kingdom of heaven, 
at least inthis, that the violent will take it by force: and Ritualists 
are credited with a‘ great deal of this force—with more, probably, 
than they really possess. I am not at all sure that this opinion is 
well founded. I am inclined to think that if the schools were really 
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thrown open we might see some unexpected developments of religious ° 
enthusiasm, and that Churchmen might find their most formidable 
rivals not in the undenominationalists but in the Salvation Army. 
However this may be, it is not the business of the State to preach 
point de zéle, or to stand ready to throw the weight of its influence 
on the side of the most indifferent party. Others, again, start from 
the assumption—an assumption I am not concerned to dispute— 
that secularism is likely to prove in the end the only practicable 
form of equality, and then go on to ask what will become of the 
residuum—of the children whose parents have had the opportunity 
of choosing between various forms of religious teaching and have 
let that opportunity go unused? When the decision is left to the 
parent, what is to happen when the parent will not decide? I believe 
that this class, if indeed it deserves to be called a class, will be a very 
small one. I believe that most parents will wish then, as they wish 
now, that their children shall be taught some religion ; that when they 
* find that, in order to secure this, they must put their wishes ‘ato word 
or writing, voice or pen will not be wanting; that even where they are 
wanting, the wish of the child will often supply the missing motive 
Children are gregarious and, as Mr. Birrell has told us, have no desire 
to form part of a minority. So far as they have any share in deciding 
the question they will in most cases go with their companions. That 
Nonconformists should shrink from the secular solution does not 
surprise me. They have not the machinery which the Church can call 
into play for the purpose of teaching their children, and this will in the 
first instance give the Church an advantage. What is really wonder- 
ful is that the very men who are likely to benefit by the acceptance 
of equality as the foundation of our educational system should be its 
most consistent and alarmed opponents. With some of them no 
doubt the explanation is to be found in a genuine love of undenomi- 
nationalism. It is the kind of religion they like best. But they have 
no, more right to ask Parliament to legislate with special reference 
to their tastes than a Ritualist or a Roman Catholic or a Jew has. 
By what provision of the British constitution is undenominationalism 
secured in the possession of a privilege which is accorded to no other 
religion ? 

A second form that this objection takes is at first sight more 
serious. The parent, it is said, would not send his children to school 
at nine in the morning when he was free to keep them at work at 
home, or draw wages for them outside, for half an hour longer. I 
believe, on the contrary, that in the larger number of cases habit and 
the wish of the children to do what other children are doing would be 
@ sufficient check on this tendency. If this restraint was found 
inadequate, the true supplement to it would lie in a further restriction 
of child-labour. The difficulty would be completely met, as regards 
parents, by making it illegal to employ children of school age after 
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8.30 a.m. As regards children, I observe that the natural distaste for 
school which is so generally attributed to them, where the thing taught 
them is religion, is only operative on week-days. We hear nothing 
of it where Sunday-schools are concerned. It is no part of my 

"present purpose, however, to dwell on this special difficulty. It 
belongs not to equality in general, but to a particular method of 
securing equality. If the religious lesson were given by the teachers 
of all religions alike within school hours, children would come to them 
just as they do now. 

I know quite well that to the majority of Englishmen all this talk 
about equality is only much ado about nothing. I recognise in many 
of the speeches on the other side an honest effort to treat the demand 
respectfully. If those who make them were perfectly frank they would 
probably say something of this sort: ‘We should be quite ready 
to concede your contention if we were living in a world governed by 
pure theory. As things are, it seems to us quite out of place. The | 
educational controversy has to be settled somehow. The present 
plan of supporting all forms of religious teaching out of the rates has 
proved unworkable. The Government now propose to support only 
one form—that of simple Bible teaching. This is not an unfair plan, 
because the only fault alleged against this teaching is that it is imper- 
fect. Ifit only goes a little way, the road it travels is still one common 
to all forms of Christianity. Consequently no one is asked ‘to pay 
for the teaching of a religion which he thinks untrue. Any demand 
in the direction of further denominational teaching we are ready 
to meet, provided that the teaching is paid for by those who believe 
in it. What can be fairer than a plan which makes all pay for so much 
of Christianity as all accept, and leaves each denomination to pay for 
what it wants in addition?’ This line of argument only wants one 
thing to be quite convincing—-a closer agreement with facts. That it 
is true of the majority of Englishmen I am quite willing to admit. 
They are undenominationalists to a man. But it takes no account 
of minorities, and it is to the disregard of minorities that well-nigh 
every religious catastrophe may be traced. I say nothing about 
Jews, because Jewish parents have always shown a praiseworthy 
recognition of the importance of religious instruction outside the 
elementary school, while inside that school certain negative con- 
cessions have, I believe, been always made to their scruples. Added 
to this, it seems easier to most of us to deal fairly by another religion 
than by another variety of our own religion. But when we come to 
Christians we are at once confronted by the Roman Catholic body. 
They will not hear of simple Bible teaching as the foundation of 
their religion. It seems to be generally assumed, however, that some 
way of satisfying them will be discovered; and I am quite of this 
opinion. They have two things in their favour which count for 
much in politics—they are all of one mind, and they know what that 
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mind is. It is when we come to the Church of England that the - 
difficulty arises. In her, taking her as a whole, both these advantages 
are absent. There are some of us, however, who on this point are 
quite at one with the Roman Catholics. We are utter disbelievers in 
simple Bible teaching—not only in its value when given, but in the 
_ possibility of giving it. I say this, I should like to add, of simple 
Bible teaching, not of Bible teaching without the qualifying adjective. 
All denominational teaching that is worth anything must be Bible 
’ teaching. A teacher in an Anglican or a Roman Catholic school who 
knows his business has no need to trouble himself about catechisms. 
From the Bible, properly understood and explained, he can draw every- 
thing that he wants. But simple Bible teaching is commonly Bible 
teaching with most of what makes it valuable left out. I know that 
in law it need not be so. I know that the authors of the Act of 1870 
meant to exclude only formularies, and not the doctrines embodied in 
them. But I know also that this theory has never been tested in a 
court of law ; and I have a strong suspicion that a teacher in a Council 
school who was found explaining such texts as ‘ This is My Body’ 
or ‘ Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted to them,’ in the sense in 
which the words are understood by Roman Catholics ,or High 
Churchmen, would either be sent about his business or be trans- 
ferred to some more congenial ‘ atmosphere.’ It would not be regarded 
as ‘simple’ Bible teaching. Nor do I for a moment say that it would 
deserve the name. The Bible is not a simple book, and the teacher 
who so regards it will very soon come to grief in his exposition of it. 
Further than this, there is the question of authority. Even the 
present Government has found the need of some method of deter- 
mining what simple Bible teaching is. Possibly, had the Progressives 
retained their majority, Mr. McKenna would have entrusted the draft- 
ing of a simple Bible creed to the London County Council. As it is, he 
has preferred to draw from some convenient pigéeon-hole a forgotten 
syllabus put out by the discarded London School Board. Now, I havea 
great{respect for the late Mr. W. H. Smith, who was, I believe, the chief 
author of this immortal document ; but I know of no Divine commis- 
sion in virtue of which I can accept his account of what is essential 
(as distinct from what is merely additional and ornamental) ! in Bible 
teaching. To High Churchmen the source as well as the matter of 
teaching is important, and to take it from a wrong source is in effect 
to ignore the right source. This doctrine may be narrow, obscuran- 
tist, reactionary—insulting to God and degrading to man. But, for all 
that, it is a doctrine actually held by a minority—small, indeed, but 
still appreciable—of the English people. They can be put down, of 
course, if the majority choose to take the trouble; but the trouble 


1 T have heard that the late Professor Huxley was also engaged in the preparation 
of the syllabus which the First Lord of the Admiralty has introduced into his Bill, 
but I have not at hand the means of verifying this statement. 
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would be considerable, and I see no reason to suppose that any Govern- 
ment that this country is likely to see in power would go the length 
necessary for the purpose. If they are not put down, they will continue 
to make themselves heard whenever an occasion offers itself—and it will 
offer itself pretty often. If the education controversy is settled in a 
way that they think unjust, they will be a standing element in parlia- 
mentary or municipal elections, and come to be everywhere recognised 
as a force cutting across the ordinary party lines and confusing every 
political calculation. That Parliament can disregard their demand 
for equality and pass a Bill which they will think radically unjust 
I do not dispute. If Liberals think proper to set up a new form of 
religious preference, if Nonconformists think proper to set up a new 
form of ecclesiastical establishment, it is in their power to do it. 
What is not in their power is to insure that this one-sided compromise 
will work. What seemed more reasonable on paper than the Act of 
1902? What was more open to ridicule than the scruples of men 
who drew nice distinctions between payments out of taxes and pay- 
ments out of rates? What could be better founded than the state- 
ment that not one parent in a hundred thousand had ever raised any 
objection to the religious teaching given in Church schools? Yet 
what has been the history of that Act, regarded as an educational 
settlement ? The Liberal Government, a majority of the Bishops, 
and, very possibly, a majority even of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England seem disposed ‘to repeat the experiment with the 
parts reversed. Have they any reason to suppose that the second 
experiment will do more for peace than the first? The believers in 
equality as the only possible foundation for a just and lasting settle- 
ment of this long controversy will not be strong enough to prevent 
its adoption : that I concede at once. Will they be strong enough 
to wreck it when adopted? Upon that point I cannot speak; but 
this I think I can say: If they fail to wreck it, it will not be for 
want of trying. 


D. C. Latapury. 
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